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MARMOR NOfeFOLCIENSE; 

OB, AN 

ESSAY ON AN ANCIENT PROPHETICAL 
INSCRIPTION, IN MONKISH RHYME, 

LATELY DISCOVERED NEAR LYNN, IN NORFOLK, BY PROBUS 

BRITANNICU8. 

First printed in the year 1739. 

In Norfolk, near the town of Lynn, in a field 
which an ancient tradition of the country affirms 
to have been once a deep lake or meer, and 
which appears from authentic records to have 
been called, about two hundred years ago, Palus, 
or the Marsh, was discovered not long since a 
large square stone, which is found upon an exact 
inspection to be a kind of coarse marble, of a 
substance not firm enough to admit of being 
polished, yet harder than our common quarries 
afford, and not easily susceptible of injuries from 
weather or outward accidents. 

It was brought to light by a farmer, who, ob- 
serving his plough obstructed by something, 
through which the share could not make its way, 
ordered his servants to remove it. This was not 
effected without some difficulty, the stone being 
three feet four inches deep, and four feet square 
in the superfices, and consequently of a weight 
not easily manageable. However, by the ap- 
plication of levers, it was at length ms&&, *xA 
conveyed to a corner of the fieAd, vtaex^vV \v^ 
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2 MARMOR NORFOLCIENSE. 

for some months entirely unregarded : nor per- 
haps had we ever beeja made acquainted with 
this venerable relique of antiquity, had not our 
good fortune been greater than our curiosity. 

A gentleman, well known to the learned world, 
and distinguished by the patronage of the Mce- 
cenas of Norfolk, whose name, was I permitted 
to mention it, would excite the attention of my 
reader, and add no small authority to my con- 
jectures, observing, as he was walking that way, 
that the clouds began to gather and threaten him 
with a shower, had recourse for shelter t® the 
trees under which this stone happened to lie, 
and sat down upon it in expectation of fair 
weather. At length he began to amuse himself 
in his confinement, by clearing the earth from 
his seat with the point of his cane : and had con- 
tinued this employment some time, when he ob- 
served several traces of letters antique and irre- 
gular, which by being very deeply engraven were 
still easily distinguishable. 

This discovery so far raised his curiosity, tha 
going home immediately, he procured an mstru 
ment proper for cutting out the clay, that fille 
up the spaces of the letters, and with very litt 
labour made the inscription legible, which is he 
exhibited to the publick : 

FOST-GENITIS. 

Cum lapidem hune, magni 
Qui nuncjacet incola stagni, 
Vel pede equus ianget, 
Vel orator vomer efranget, 
Sentiet egra metut, 
EfiuuUtpatriafletus, 
Littoraque utjluctu, 
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Namfoecunda rubri 
Serpent per prata colubri, 
Gramma vastanikS, 
Flares fruetusque vorantes, 
Omnia fcadantes, 
Vitiantes, et spoliantes ; 
Quanquam haud pugnaces, 
Ibunt per euncta minaces, 
Fures absque timore, 
Et pingues absque labore. 
Horrida dementes 
Rapiet discordia gentes, 
Plurima tunc leges 
Mutabit, plurima reges 
Natio, eonoersd 

In rabiem tune contremet ursd 
Cynthia, tunc latis 
Florebunl lilia prat is, 
Necfremere audebit 
, Leo, sed violare timebit, 
Omnia consuetus 
Populari pascua lotus. 
Ante oculos natos 
Calceatos et eruciatos 
Jamferet ignavus, 
Vetitdque libidine promts* 
En quoque quod mi rum t 
Quod dicas denique dirum, 
Sanguinem equus sugit, 
Neque bellua victa remugit. 

These lines he carefully copied, accompanied 
n his letter of July 19, with the following trans- 
ition. 

TO POSTERITY. 

Whene'er this stone, now hid beneath the lake, 
The horse shall trample, or the plough shall break, 
Then, O my counrrp / shalt thou groan distrest, 
Grief swell thine eyes, and terror chill thy breast. 

B ? 
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4 MARMOR NORFOLCIENSE, 

Thy streets with violence of woe shall sound, 

Loud as the billows bursting on the ground. 

Then thro' thy fields shall scarlet reptiles stray, 

And rapine and pollution mark their way. 

Their hungry swarms the peaceful vale shall fright, 

Still fierce to threaten, still afraid to fight ; 

The teeming year's whole product shall devour, 

Insatiate pluck the fruit, and crop the flow'r: 

Shall glutton on the industrious peasants' spoil, 

Rob without fear, and fatten without toil ; 

Then o'er the world shall discord stretch her wings ; 

Kings change their laws, and kingdoms change their kiugs. 

The bear enrag'd th' affrighted moon shall dread ; 

The lilies o'er the vales triumphant spread ; 

Nor shall the lion, wont of old to reign 

Despotick o'er the desolated plain, 

Henceforth th' inviolable bloom invade, 

Or dare to murmur in the flow'ry glade ; 

His tortured sons shall die before his face, 

While he lies melting in a lewd embrace ; 

And, yet more strange ! his veins a horse shall drain, 

Nor shall the passive coward once complain. 

I make not the least doubt, but that this learn- 
ed person has given us, as an antiquary, a true 
and uncontrovertible representation of the writer's 
meaning, and am sure he can confirm it by in- 
numerable quotations from the authors of the 
middle age, should he be publickly called upon 
by any man of eminent rank in the republick of 
letters ; nor will he deny the world that satisfac- 
tion, provided the animadverter proceeds with 
that sobriety and modesty, with which it becomes 
every learned man to treat a subject of such im- 
portance. 

Yet with all proper deference to a name so 
justly celebrated, I will take the freedom of ob- 
terring that he has succeeded better as a scholar 
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than a poet ; having fallen below the strength, 
the conciseness, and at the same time below the 
perspicuity of his author. I shall not point out 
the particular passages in which this disparity is 
remarkable, but content myself with saying in 
general, that the criticisms, which there is room 
for on this translation, may be almost an incite- 
ment to some lawyer, studious of antiquity, to 
learn Latin. 

The inscription, which I now proceed to con- 
sider, wants no arguments to prove its antiquity 
to those among the learned, who are versed in 
the writers of the darker ages, and know that 
the Latin poetry of those times was of a peculiar 
cast and air, not easy to be understood, and very 
difficult to be imitated, nor can it be conceived 
that any man would lay out his abilities on a 
way of writing, which though attained with 
much study, could gain him no reputation, and 
engrave his chimeras on a stone to astonish pos- 
terity. 

Its antiquity therefore is out of dispute ; but 
how high a degree of antiquity is to be assigned 
it, there is more ground for enquiry than deter- 
mination. How early Latin rhymes made their 
appearance in the world is yet undecided by the 
criticks. Verses of this kind were called Leo- 
nine ; but whence they derived that appellation 
the learned Camden confesses himself ignorant, 
so that the style carries no certain marks of its 
age. I shall only observe farther on this head, 
that the characters are nearly of the same form 
with those on King Arthur's coffin ; but whether 
from their similitude we may venture to ptOROUT&fe 

b3 



C MARMOR NOKPOLCIENSE. 

them of the same date, I must refer to the de- 
cision of better judges. 

Our inability to fix the age of this inscription 
necessarily infers our ignorance of its author, 
with relation to whom many controversies may 
be started worthy of the most profound learn- 
ing, and most indefatigable diligence. 

The first question that naturally arises is, 
Whether he was a Briton or a Saxon ? I had at 
first conceived some hope, that in this question, 
in which not only the idle curiosity of virtuosos, 
but the honour of two mighty nations, is con- 
cerned, some information might be drawn from 
the word Patria [my country] in the third line ; 
England being not in propriety of speech the 
country of the Saxons ; at least not at their first 
arrival. But upon farther reflection this argu- 
ment appeared not conclusive, since we find that 
in all ages, foreigners have affected to call En- 
gland their country, even when, like the Saxons 
of old, they came only to plunder it. 

An argument in favour of the Britons, may 
indeed be drawn from the tenderness with which 
the author seems to lament his country, and the 
compassion he shows for its approaching cala- 
mities. I, who am a descendant from the Sax- 
ons, and therefore unwilling to say any thing 
derogatory from the reputation of my forefathers, 
must yet allow this argument its full force : for 
it has been rarely, very rarely, known that foreign- 
ers, however well treated, caressed, enriched, 
flattered, or exalted, have regarded this country 
with the least gratitude or affection, till the race 
has,, by long continuance, after many genera- 
tions, been naturalized and assimilated. 
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They have been ready upon all occasions to 
prefer the petty interests of their own country, 
though perhaps only some desolate and worthless 
corner of the world. They have employed the 
wealth of England, in paying troops to defend 
mud-wall towns, and uninhabitable rocks, and in 
purchasing barriers for territories, of which the 
natural sterility secured them from* invasion. 

This argument, which wants no particular in- 
stances to confirm it, is, I confess, of the greatest 
weight in this question, and inclines me strongly 
to believe, that the benevolent author of this pre- 
diction must have been born a Briton. 

The learned discoverer of the inscription was 
pleased to insist with great warmth upon the 
etymology of the word Patria, which signify- 
ing, says he, the land of my father, could be made 
use of by none, but such whose ancestors had 
resided here : but in answer to this demonstra- 
tion, as he called it, I only desired him to take 
notice, how common it is for intruders of yester- 
day, to pretend the same title with the ancient 
proprietors, and, having just received an estate 
by voluntary grant, to erect a claim of heredi- 
tary right. 

Nor is it less difficult to form any satisfactory 
conjecture, concerning the rank or condition of 
the writer, who, contented with a consciousness 
of having done his duty, in leaving this solemn 
warning to his country, seems studiously to have 
avoided that veneration, to which his knowledge 
of futurity undoubtedly entitled him, and those 
honours which his memory might justly claim 
from the gratitude of posterity, and ha& \taegfe- 
fore left do trace, by which the moat aagae\o\i% 
and diligent enquirer can hope to discovet Yvvm 
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This conduct alone ought to convince us, that 
the prediction is of no small importance to man- 
kind, since the author of it appears not to have 
been influenced by any other motive than that 
noble and exalted philanthropy, which is above 
the narrow views of recompense or applause. 

That interest had no share in this inscription, 
is evident beyond dispute, since the age in 
which he lived received neither pleasure nor in- 
struction from it. Nor is it less apparent from 
the suppression of his name, that he was equally 
a stranger to that wild desire of fame, which has 
sometimes infatuated the noblest minds. 

His modesty, however, has notbeen able wholly 
to extinguish that curiosity, which so naturally 
leads us, when we admire a performance, to en- 
quire after the author. Those whom I have con- 
sulted on this occasion, and my zeal for the 
honour of this benefactor of my country has 
' not suffered me to forget a single antiquary of 
reputation, have almost unanimously determined, 
that it was written by a king. For where else, 
said they, are we to expect that greatness of 
mind, and that dignity o,f expression, so eminent- 
ly conspicuous in. this inscription ? 

It is with a proper sense of the weakness of 
my own abilities, that I venture to lay before the 
publick, the reasons which hinder me from con- 
curring with this opinion, which I am not only 
inclined to favour by my respect for the authors 
of it, but by a natural affection for monarchy, 
and a prevailing inclination to believe, that every 
excellence is inherent in a king. 

> To condemn an opinion so agreeable to the 
reverence due to the regal dignity, and counte- 
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nanced by so great authorities, without a long 
and accurate discussion, would be a temerity 
justly liable to the severest censures. A super- 
cilious and arrogant determination of a contro- 
versy of such importance, would doubtless be 
treated by the impartial and candid with the 
utmost indignation. 

But as I have too high an idea of the learning 
of my contemporaries, to obtrude any crude, 
hasty, or indigested notions on the publick, I 
have proceeded with the utmost degree of diffi- 
dence and caution ; I have frequently reviewed 
all my arguments, traced them backwards to 
their first principles, and used every method of 
examination to discover whether all the deduc- 
tions were natural and just, and whether I was 
not imposed on by some specious fallacy ; but 
the farther I carried my enquiries, and the longer 
I dwelt upon this great point, the more was I 
convinced, in spite of all my prejudices, that 
this wonderful prediction was not written by a 
king. 

For after a laborious and attentive perusal of 
histories, memoirs, chronicles, lives, characters, 
vindications, panegyrics, and epitaphs, I could 
find no sufficient authority for ascribing to any of 
our English monarchs, however gracious or glo- 
rious, any prophetical knowledge or prescience of 
futurity : which,when we consider how rarely regal 
virtues are forgotten, how soon they are disco- 
vered, and how loudly they are celebrated, affords 
a probable argument at least, that none of them 
have laid any claim to this character. Tcrc n^ 
should historians have omitted to emta&V&t \5&&\t 
accounts with such a striking circumaXax^e'*. «* 
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if the histories of that age are lost by length of 
time, why was not so uncommon an excellence 
transmitted to posterity in the more lasting co- 
lours of poetry ? Was that unhappy age without 
a Laureat ? Was there then no Young or Phi- 
lips ? no Ward or Mitchel, to snatch such won- 
ders from oblivion, and immortalize a prince of 
such capacities ? If this was really the case, let 
us congratulate ourselves upon being reserved 
for better days ; days so fruitful of happy writers, 
that no princely virtue can shine in vain. Our 
monarchs are surrounded with refined spirits, so 
penetrating that they frequently discover in their 
masters great qualities invisible to vulgar eyes, 
and which, did not they publish them to man- 
kind, would be unobserved for ever. 

Nor is it easy to find in the lives of our mo- 
narchs many instances of that regard for pos- 
terity, which seems to have been the prevailing 
temper of this venerable man. I have seldom 
in any of the gracious speeches delivered from 
the throne, and received with the highest gratitude 
and satisfaction by both Houses of Parliament, 
discovered any other concern than for the cur- 
rent year, for which supplies are generally de- 
manded in very pressing terms, and sometimes 
such as imply no remarkable solicitude for pos- 
terity. 

Nothing indeed can be more unreasonable 
and absurd, than to require that a monarch, dis- 
tracted with cares and surrounded with enemies, 
should involve himself in superfluous anxieties, 
by an unnecessary concern about future gene- 
rations. Are not pretenders, mock-patriots, mas- 
querades, operas, birth-nights, treaties, conven- 
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toons, reviews, drawing-rooms, the births of heirs, 
and the deaths of queens, sufficient to over- 
whelm any capacity but that of a king ? Surely 
he that acquits himself successfully of such af- 
fairs, may content himself with the glory he ac- 
quires, and leave posterity to his successors. 

That this has been the conduct of most princes, 
is evident from the accounts of all ages and na- 
tions ; and therefore I hope it will not be thought 
that I have, without just reasons, deprived this 
inscription of the veneration it might demand as 
the work of a king. 

With what laborious struggles against prejudice 
and inclination, with what efforts of reasoning, 
and pertinacity of self-denial, I have prevailed 
upon myself to sacrifice the honour of this mo- 
nument to the love of truth, none who are un- 
acquainted with the fondness of a commentator 
will be able to conceive. But this instance will 
be, I hope, sufficient to convince the public, 
that I write with sincerity, and that, whatever my 
success may be, my intentions are good. 

Where we are to look for our author, it still 
remains to be considered ; whether in the high 
road of public employments, or the bye-paths 
of private life. 

It has always been observed of those that fre- 
quent a court, that they soon, by a kind of con- 
tagion, catch the regal spirit of neglecting futu- 
rity. The minister forms an expedient to sus- 
pend or perplex an enquiry into his measures 
for a few months, and applauds and triumphs in 
his own dexterity. The peer puts off his credi- 
tor for the present day, and forgets tYiaX Vve V& 
ever to see him more. The frown of a pivacfc, 
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and the loss of a pension, have indeed be< 
found of wonderful efficacy, to abstract mer 
thoughts from the present time, and fill the 
with zeal for the liberty and welfare of ages 
come. But I am inclined to think more favou 
ably of the author of this prediction, than th 
he was made a patriot by disappointment or di 
gust. If he ever saw a court, I would willing 
believe, fhat he did not owe his concern for po 
terity to his ill reception there, but his ill rece 
tion there to his concern for posterity. 

However, since truth is the same in the mou 
of a hermit, or a prince, since it is not reaso 
but weakness, that makes us rate counsel by 01 
esteem for the counsellor, let us at length desi 
from this enquiry, so useless in itself, in whi< 
we have room to hope for so little satisfa 
tion. Let us show our gratitude to the authc 
by answering his intentions, by considering m 
nutely the lines which he has left us, and e: 
amining their import without heat, precipitanc 
or party-prejudices ; let us endeavour to ke< 
the just mean, between searching ambitiously f 
far-fetched interpretations, and admitting sue 
low meaning, and obvious and low sense, as 
inconsistent with those great and extensive view 
which it is reasonable to ascribe to this excelle 
man. 

It may be yet farther asked, whether this ii 
scription, which appears in the stone, be i 
original, and not rather a version of a tradition 
prediction in the old British tongue, which tl 
zeal of some learned man prompted him to tran 
late and engrave in a more known language f 
the instruction of future ages : but as the lin 
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cany at the first view a reference both to the 
stone itself, and very remarkably to the place 
where it was found, I cannot see any foundation 
for such a suspicion. 

It remains now that we examine the sense and 
import of the inscription, which, after having 
long dwelt upon it with the closest and most la- 
borious attention, I must confess myself not yet 
able fully to comprehend. The following expli- 
cations, therefore, are by no means laid down as 
certain and indubitable truths, but as conjec- 
tures not always wholly satisfactory even to my- 
self, and which I had not dared to propose to so 
enlightened an age, an age which abounds with 
those great ornaments of human nature, sceptics, 
anti-moralists, and infidels, but with hopes that 
they would excite some person of greater abili- 
ties, to penetrate further into the oraculous ob- 
scurity of this wonderful prediction. 

Not even the four first lines are without their 
difficulties, in which the time of the discovery of 
the stone seems to be the time assigned for the 
events foretold by it. 

Cum lapidem hunc, magni 
Qui nuncjacet incola stagni, 
Vel pede equus tanget, 
Vel arator vomers franget, 
Sentiet tegra met us, 
Effundet patriajletus, 
Littoraqiie utfluctu, 
Resonabunt oppida luctu* 

Whene'er this stone, now hid beneath the lake, 
The horse shall trample, or the plough shall break, 
Then, O my country ! shalt thou groan distie*V.» 
Grief in thine ejres, and terror in thy btea*U 
VOL. XII. c 
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Thy streets with violence of woe shall sound, 
Loud as the billows bursting on tbe ground. 

" When this stone/' says he, " which now lies 
hid beneath the waters of a deep lake, shall be 
struck upon by the horse, or broken by the 
plough, then shalt thou, my country, be asto- 
nished with terrors, and drowned in tears ; then 
shall thy towns sound with lamentations, as thy 
shores with the roarings of the waves." These 
are the words literally rendered, but how are 
they verified ? The lake is dry, the stone is turned 
up, but there is no appearance of this dismal 
scene. Is not all at home satisfaction and tran- 
quillity ? all abroad submission and compliance ? 
•Is it the interest or inclination of any prince or 
state to draw a sword against us ? and are we 
not nevertheless secured by a numerous standing 
army, and a king who is himself an army? Have 
our troops any other employment than to march 
to a review ? Have our fleets encountered any 
thing but winds and worms ? To me the present 
state of the nation seems so far from any resem- 
blance to the noise and agitation of a tempest- 
uous sea, that it may be much more properly 
compared to the dead stillness of the waves 
before a storm. 

Namfcecunda rubri 
Serpent per prata colubri, 
Gramina vattantes, 
Flares fructusque vorantes, 
Omnia feedanies, 
Vitiantes, et spoliantes ; 
Quanquam hand pugnaees, 
Ibunt per ctmcta minaces, 
Fures absque timore, 
Et pingues absque labore* 
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. Then through thy field! shall scarlet reptiles stray. 
And rapine and pollution mark their way. 
Their hungry swarms the peaceful vale shall fright, 
Still fierce to threaten, still afraid to fight ; 
The teeming year's whole product shall devour, 
Insatiate pluck the fruit, and crop the flow'r : 
Shall glutton on the industrious peasants' spoil, 
Bob without fear, and fatten without toil. 

He seems, in these verses, to descend to a par- 
ticular account of this dreadful calamity ; but 
his description is capable of very different senses 
with almost equal probability. 

Red serpents, says he, (rubri colubri are the 
Latin words, which the poetical translator has 
rendered scarlet reptiles, using a general term 
for a particular, in my opinion too licentiously,) 
" Red serpents shall wander o'er her meadows, 
and pillage and pollute," &c. The particular 
mention of the colour of this destructive viper 
may be some guide to us in this labyrinth, through 
which, I must acknowledge, I cannot yet have 
any certain path. I confess, that when a few 
days after my perusal of this passage, I heard 
of the multitude of lady-birds seen in Kent, I 
began to imagine that these were the fatal in- 
sects, by which the island was to be laid waste, 
and therefore looked over all accounts of them 
with uncommon concern. But when my first 
terrors began to subside, I soon recollected that 
these creatures, having both wings and feet, 
would scarcely have been called serpents ; and 
was quickly convinced by their leaving the 
country without doing any hurt, that they had 
no quality, but the colour, in common VvOcv \ta& 
ravage;* here described. 

As I am not able to determine arvj &&&£ <* 

c 2 
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this question, I shall content myself with col- 
lecting, into one view, the several properties of 
this pestiferous brood, with which we are threat- 
ened, as hints to more sagacious and fortunate 
readers, who, when they shall find any red animal 
that ranges uncontrouled over the country, and 
devours the labours of the trader and the husband- 
man; that carries with it corruption, rapine, pollu- 
tion, and devastation ; that threatens without cou- 
rage, robs without fear, and is pampered without la- 
bour, they may know that the prediction is com- 
pleted. Let me only remark farther, that if the 
style of this, as of all other predictions, is figu- 
rative, the serpent, a wretched animal that crawls 
upon the earth, is a proper emblem of low views, 
self-interest, and base submission, as well as of 
cruelty, mischief, and malevolence. 

I cannot forbear to observe in this place, that 
as it is of no advantage to mankind to be fore- 
warned of inevitable and insurmountable mis- 
fortunes, the author probably intended to hint 
to his countrymen, the proper remedies for the 
evils he describes. In this calamity, on which he 
dwells longest, and which he seems to deplore 
with the deepest sorrow, he points out one ch> 
cumstance,*which may be of great use to disperse 
our apprehensions, and awaken us from that 
panic which the reader must necessarily feel at 
the first transient view of this dreadful descrip- 
tion. These .serpents, says the original, are 
haud pu&naces, of no fighting race; they will 
threaten, indeed, and hiss, and terrify the weak, 
and timorous, and thoughtless, but have no real 
courage or strength. So that the mischief done 
by them, their ravages, devastations, and rob- 
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beries, must be only the consequences of coward- 
ice in the sufferers, who are harassed and op- 
pressed only because they suffer it without resist- 
ance. We are therefore to remember whenever 
the pest here threatened shall invade us, that 
submission and tameness will be certain ruin, 
and that nothing but spirit, vigilance, activity, 
and opposition, can preserve us from the most 
hateful and reproachful misery, that of being 
plundered, starved, and devoured by vermin and 
by reptiles. 

Horrula Hementes 
Rupiet discordia gentes, 
Plurima tunc leges 
Mutabit, plurima reges 
Ratio, 

Then o'er the world shall discord stretch her wings, 
Kings change their laws, and kingdoms change their kings. 

Here the author takes a general survey of the 

state of the world, and the changes that were to 

happen about the time of the discovery of this 

monument in many nations. As it is not likely 

that he intended to touch upon the affairs of 

other countries any farther than the advantage 

of his own made it necessary, we may reasonably 

conjecture, that he had a full and distinct view 

of all the negociations, treaties, confederacies, 

of all the triple and quadruple alliances, and all 

the leagues offensive and defensive, in which we 

were to be engaged, either as principals, acces- 

varies, or guarantees, whether by policy, or hope, 

r fear, or our concern for preserving the balance 

f power, or our tenderness for the liberties of 

urope. He knew that our negoclatora \*o\JN& 

Merest us in the affairs of the who\e etttfta, *sA 

c 3 
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that no state could either rise or decline in power/ 
either extend or lose its dominions, without af- 
fecting politicks and influencing our councils. 

This passage will bear an easy and natural ap- 
plication to the present time, in which so many 
revolutions have happened, so many nations have 
changed their masters, and so many disputes and 
commotions are embroiling almost in every part 
of the world. 

That almost every state in Europe and Asia, 
that is, almost every country then known, is com- 
prehended in this prediction, may be easily con- 
ceived ; but whether it extends to regions at that 
time undiscovered, and portends any alteration 
of government in Carolina and Georgia, let more 
able or more daring expositors determine. 

Coriversd 

In rabiem tune eontremet UnA 
Cynthia* 

The bear enrag'd, th' affrighted moon shall dread. 

The terror created to* the moon by the anger 
of the bear, is a strange expression, but may 
perhaps relate to the apprehensions raised in the 
Turkish empire, of which a crescent or new 
moon is the imperial standard, by the increasing 
power of the Empress of Russia, whose domi- 
nions lie under the northern constellation called 
the Bear. 

Tunc Latis 

Florebunt Mia pratis. 

The lilies o'er the vales triumphant spread. 

The lilies borne by the kings of France are an 

apt representation of that country; and their 

flourishing over wide-extended Nfettk*, seems to 
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regard the new increase of the French power, 
wealth, and dominions, by the advancement of 
their trade, and the accession of Lorain. This 
is at first view an obvious, but perhaps for that 
very reason not the true, inscription. How can 
we reconcile it with the following passage, 

Necfremere audebit 
Leo, ud violare timebit, 
Omnia consuetus 
Peputari •patcxia hetus, 

Nor shall the lion, wont of old to reign 
Despotic o'er the desolated* plain, 
Henceforth th* inviolable bloom invade* 
Or dare to murmur in the flow'ry glade, 

in which the lion that used at pleasure to lay the 
pastures waste, is represented as not daring to 
touch the lilies, or murmur at their growth ? The 
lion, it is true, is one of the supporters of the 
arms of England, and may therefore figure our 
countrymen, who have in ancient times made 
France a desert. But can it be said, that the 
lion dares not murmur or rage (for fremere may 
import both), when it is evident, that for many 
years this whole kingdom has murmured ? how- 
ever, it may be at present calm and secure, by 
its confidence in the wisdom of our politicians 
and the address of our negociators. 

Ante oculos natos 
' Cakeatos et cruciatot 

Jam f tret ignavus, 
Vetitdque libidine pravus. 

His tortur'd sons shall die before his face* 
WhiJe be lies melting in a lewd embrace. 

Here are other things mentioned oi iVve. \vos 
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equally unintelligible, if we suppose them to fa 
spoken of our nation, as that he lies sluggisl 
and depraved with unlawful lusts, while his ofi 
spring is trampled and tortured before his eyei 
But in that place can the English be said to b 
trampled or tortured ? Where are they treate 
with injustice or contempt? What nation 
there from pole to pole that does not reverenc 
the nod of the British King ? Is not our con 
merce unrestrained ? Are not the riches of th 
world our own ? Do not our ships sail unm< 
lested, and our merchants traffick in perfect s< 
curity ? Is not the very name of England treate 
by foreigners in a manner never known before 
Or if some slight injuries have been offered, 
some of our petty traders have been stopper 
our possessions threated, our effects confiscate* 
our flag insulted, or our ears cropped, have ¥ 
lain sluggish and unactive ? Have not our flee 
been seen in triumph at Spithead? Did n< 
Hosier visit the Bastimentos, and is not Haddoc 
now stationed at Port Mahon ? 

En quoque quod mirum, 
Quod dicas denique dirum, 
Sanguinem equus tugit, 
Neque bellua victa retnugit. 

And, yet more strange ! his veins a horse shall drain, 
Nor shall the passive coward once complain. 

It is farther asserted in the concluding line 
that the horse shall suck the lion's blood. Th 
is still more obscure than any of the rest ; at 
indeed the difficulties I have met with ever sin< 
the first mention of the lion are so many an 
£*reat, that I had, in utter despair of surmountii 
them, once desisted from my &e&\£ttof ^ubliahii 
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any thing upon this subject : but was prevailed 
upon by the importunity of some friends, to 
whom I can deny nothing, to resume my design ; 
and I must own, that nothing animated me so 
much as the hope they flattered me with, that my 
essay might be inserted in the Gazetteer, and so 
become of service to my country. 

That a weaker animal should suck the blood 
of a stronger without resistance, is wholly im- 
probable and inconsistent with the regard for 
self preservation, so observable in every order 
and species of beings. We must therefore ne- 
cessarily endeavour after some figurative sense 
not liable to so insuperable an objection. 

Were I to proceed in the same tenor of inter- 
pretation, by which I explained the moon and 
the lilies, I might observe that a horse' is the arms 

of H . But how then does the horse 

suck the lion's blood ? Money is the blood of 

the body politick. But my zeal for the present 

happy establishment will not suffer me to pursue 
a train of- thought that leads to such shocking 
conclusions. The idea is detestible, and such 
as, it ought to be hoped, can enter into the mind 
of none but a virulent Republican, or bloody 
Jacobite. There is not one honest man in the 
nation unconvinced how weak an attempt it 
would be to endeavour to confute this insinuation. 
An insinuation which no party will dare to abet, 
and of so fatal and destructive a tendency, that 
it may prove equally dangerous to the author, 
whether true or false. 

As therefore I can form no hypothesis on ^w\x\cta 
a consistent interpretation may be buWt, 1 mw«X 
Jeare these loose and unconnected hinta eti&t A'j 
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to the candour of the reader, and confess that 
I do not think my soheme of explication just, 
since I cannot apply it throughout the whole 
without involving myself in difficulties, from 
which the ablest interpreter would find it no 
easy matter to get free. 

Being therefore convinced, upon an attentive 
and deliberate review of these observations, and 
a consultation with my friends, of whose abilities 
I have the highest esteem, and whose impar- 
tiality, sincerity, and probity, I have long known 
and frequently experienced, that my conjectures 
are in general very uncertain, often improbable, 
and sometimes little less than apparently false, 1 
was long in doubt whether I ought not entirely 
to suppress them, and content myself with pub- 
lishing in the Gazetteer the inscription, as it 
stands engraven on the stone, without translation 
or commentary, unless that ingenious and learned 
society should favour the world with their own 
remarks. 

To this scheme, which I thought extremely 
well calculated for the publick good, and there- 
fore very eagerly communicated to my acquaint- 
ance and fellow students, some objections were 
started, which, as I had not foreseen, I was un- 
able to answer. 

It was observed first, That the Daily Disser- 
tations published by that fraternity, are writtei 
with such profundity of sentiment, and filled 
with such uncommon modes of expression, as tc 
be themselves sufficiently unintelligible to vulgai 
readers, and that therefore the venerable obscu- 
rity of this prediction, would much less excite 
the curiosity and awaken the attention of man- 
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kind, than if it were exhibited in any other paper, 
and placed in opposition to the clear and easy 
style of an author generally understood. 

To this argument, formidable as it was, I an- 
swered, after a short pause, that, with all proper 
deference to the great sagacity and advanced 
age of the objector, I could not but conceive 
that his position confuted itself, and that a reader 
of the Gazetteer, being by his own confession 
accustomed to encounter difficulties, and search 
for meaning where it was not easily to be found, 
must be better prepared than any other man for 
the perusal of these ambiguous expressions. 
And that, besides, the explication of this stone, 
being a task which nothing could surmount but 
the most acute penetration joined with indefa- 
tigable patience, seemed in reality reserved for 
those who have given proofs of both in the high- 
est degree, by reading and understanding the 
Gazetteer. 

This answer satisfied every one but the ob- 
jector, who, with an obstinacy not very uncom- 
mon, adhered to his own opinion, though he 
could not defend it : and not being able to make 
any reply, attempted to laugh away my argu- 
ment, but found the rest of my friends so little 
disposed to jest upon this important question, 
that he was forced to restrain his mirth, and 
content himself with a sullen and contemptuous 
silence. 

Another of my friends, whom I had assembled 
on this occasion, having owned the solidity of 
my answer to the first objection, offered a second, 
which in his opinion could not be ao fc^sakj 
defeated. 
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a I have observed," says he, u that the essays 
in the Gazetteer, though written on very import- 
ant subjects by the ablest hands which ambition 
can incite, friendship engage, or money procure, 
have never, though circulated through the king- 
dom with the utmost application, had any re- 
markable influence upon the people. I know 
many persons of no common capacity, that hold 
it sufficient to peruse the papers four times a 
year; and others who receive them regularly, 
and, without looking upon them, treasure them 
under ground for the benefit of posterity. So 
that the inscription may, by being inserted there, 
sink once more into darkness and oblivion, in- 
stead of informing the age, and assisting our 
present ministry in the regulation of their mea- 
sures." 

Another observed, that nothing was more un- 
reasonable than my hope, that any remarks or 
elucidations would be drawn up by that frater- 
nity, since their own employments do not allow 
them any leisure for such attempts. Every one 
knows that panegyrick is in its own nature no 
easy task, and that to defend is much more dif- 
ficult than to attack; consider then, says he, 
what industry, what assiduity it must require, to 
praise and vindicate a ministry like ours. 

It was hinted by another, that an inscription 
which had no relation to any particular set oi 
men amongst us, but was composed many age* 
before the parties, which now divide the nation 
had a being, could not be so properly conveyec 
to the world by means of a paper dedicatee 
to political debates. 

Another to whom I had communicated nr 
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own observations in a more private manner, and 
who had inserted some of his own arguments, * 
declared it as his opinion, that they were, though 
very controvertible and unsatisfactory, yet too 
valuable to be lost ; and that though to insert the 
inscription in a paper of which such numbers 
are daily distributed at the expence of the pub- 
lick, would doubtless be very agreeable to the 
generous design of the author, yet he hoped 
that as all the students, either of politicks or an- 
tiquities, would receive both pleasure and im- 
provement from the dissertation with which it is 
accompanied, none of them would regret to pay 
for so agreeable an entertainment. 

It cannot be wondered that I have yielded at 
last to such weighty reasons, and such insinuating 
compliments, and chosen to gratify at once the 
inclination of friends and the vanity of an au- 
thor. Yet I should think I had very imperfectly 
discharged my duty to my country, did I not 
warn all whom either interest or curiosity shall 
incite to the perusal of this treatise, not to lay 
any stress upon my explications. 

How a more complete and indisputable inter- 
pretation may be obtained, it is not easy to say. 
This will, I suppose, be readily granted, that it 
is not to be expected from any single hand, but 
from the joint enquiries and united labours of a 
numerous society of able men, instituted by au- 
thority, selected with great discernment and im- 
partiality, and supported at the charge of the 
nation. 

I am very far from apprehending that any pro- 
posal for the attainment of so desirable ft\v «&&> 
will be rejected by this inquisitive aw& cuKvgcA.- 

vol. xji. D 
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ened age, and shall therefore lay before the pub* 
lick the project which I have formed and matured 
by long consideration, for the institution of a 
society of commentator^ upon this inscription. 

I humbly propose, that thirty of the most dis- 
tinguished genius be chosen for this employ- 
ment, half from the inns of court, and half from 
the army, and be incorporated into a society for 
five years, under the name of the Society op 
Commentators. 

That great undertakings can only be executed 
by a great number of hands, is too evident to re- 
quire any proof; and I am afraid all that read 
this scheme will think that it is chiefly defective 
in this respect, and that when they reflect how 
many commissaries were thought necessary at 
Seville, and that even their negociations entirely 
miscarried, probably for want of more associates, 
they will conclude that I have proposed impos- 
sibilities, and that the ends of the institution 
will be defeated by an injudicious and ill-timed 
frugality. 

But if it be considered, how well the persons 
I recommend must have been qualified by their 
education and profession for the provinces as- 
signed them, the objection will grow less weighty 
than it appears. It is well known to be the con- 
stant study of the lawyers to discover in acts of 
parliament, meanings which escaped the com- 
mittees that drew them up, and the senates that 
passed them into laws, and to explain wills into 
a sense wholly contrary to the intention of the 
testator. How easily may an adept in these ad- 
mirable and useful arts, penetrate into the most 
hidden import of this prediction ? A man accus- 
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tomed to satisfy himself with the obvious and 
natural meaning of a sentence, does not easily 
shake off his habit; but a true-bred lawyer never 
contents himself with one sense, when there is 
another to be found. 

Nor will the beneficial consequences of this 
scheme terminate in the explication of this mo- 
nument ; they will extend much farther : for the 
commentators having sharpened and improved 
their sagacity by this long and difficult course of 
study, will, when they return into publick life, 
be of wonderful service to the government, in 
examining pamphlets, songs, and journals, and 
in drawing up informations, indictments, and in- 
structions for special juries. They will be won- 
derfully fitted for the posts of Attorney and So- 
licitor General, but will excel above all, as licen- 
sers for the stage. 

The gentlemen of the army will equally adorn 
the province to which I have assigned them, of 
setting the discoveries and sentiments of their 
associates in a clear and agreeable light. The 
lawyers are well known to be very happy in ex- 
pressing their ideas, being for the most part able 
to make themselves understood by none but their 
own fraternity. But the geniuses of the army 
have sufficient opportunities, by their free access 
to the levee and the toilet, their constant atten- 
dance on balls and assemblies, and that abun- 
dant leisure which they enjoy beyond any other 
body of men, to acquaint themselves with every 
new word and prevailing mode of expression, ana 
to attain the utmost nicety and most polished 
prettiness of language. 

It wiU be necessary, that during tYveAt fctoeiv- 

d2 
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dance upon the society, they be exempt from 
any obligation to appear in Hyde-Park: and 
that upon no emergency, however pressing, they 
be called away from their studies, unless the na- 
tion be in immediate danger by an insurrection 
of weaveKS, colliers, or smugglers. 

There may not perhaps be found in the army 
such a number of men, who have ever conde- 
scended to pass through the labours and irksome 
forms of education in use among the lowei 
classes of people, or submitted to learn the mer- 
cantile and plebeian arts of writing and reading. 
I must own, that though I entirely agree with 
the notions of the uselessness of any such trivial 
accomplishments in the military profession, and oi 
their inconsistency with more valuable attain- 
ments ; though I am convinced, that a man who 
can read and write, becomes, at least, a very <Jis- 
agreeable companion to his brother soldiers, ii 
he does not absolutely shun their acquaintance ; 
that he is apt to imbibe from his books odd 
notions of liberty and independency, and ever 
sometimes of morality and virtue, utterly incon- 
sistent with the desirable character of a prett) 
gentleman: though writing frequently stains the 
whitest finger, and reading has a natural ten- 
dency to cloud the aspect, and depress that ain 
and thoughtless vivacity, which is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a modern warrior ; ye 
on this single occasion, I cannot but heartih 
wish, that by a strict search there may be dis 
covered in the army fifteen men who can writ< 
and read. 

I know that the knowledge of the alphabet i 
so disreputable among these gentlemen, tha 
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those who have by ill fortune formerly been 
taught it, have partly forgot it by disuse, and 
partly concealed it from the world, to avoid 
the raileries and insults to which their education 
might make them liable : I propose, therefore, 
that all the officers of the army maybe examined 
upon oath one by one, and that if fifteen cannot 
be selected who are at present so qualified, the 
deficiency may be supplied out of those who 
having once learned to read, may perhaps, with 
the assistance of a master, in a short time refresh 
their memories. 

II may be thought, at the first sight of this 
proposal, that it might not be improper to assign 
to every commentator a reader and secretary ; 
but it may be easily conceived, that not only the 
publick might murmur at such an addition of ex- 
pence, but that by the unfaithfulness or negli- 
gence of their servants, the discoveries of the so- 
ciety may be carried to foreign courts, and made 
use of to the disadvantage of our own country. 

For the residence of this society, I cannot 
think any place more proper than Greenwich- 
Hospital, in which they may have thirty apart- 
ments fitted up for them, that they may make 
their observations in private, and meet once a 
day in the painted hall to compare them. 

If the establishment of this society be thought 
a matter of too much importance to be deferred 
till the new buildings are finished, it will be 
necessary to make room for their reception, by 
the expulsion of such of the seamen as have no 

{>retensions to the settlement there, but fractured 
imbs, loss of eyes, or decayed constitutions, ^W 
have lately been admitted in such numbet*, \!&»X 

d 3 
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it is now scarce possible to accommodate a noble* 
man's groom, footman, or postilion, in a manner 
suitable to the dignity of his profession, and the 
original design of the foundation. 

The situation of Greenwich will naturally dis- 
pose them to reflection and study : and particular 
caution ought to be used, lest any interruption be 
suffered to dissipate their attention or distract 
their meditations: for this reason, all visits and 
lettersfrom ladies are strictly to be prohibited ; and 
if any of the members shall be detected with a lap- 
dog, pack of cards, box of dice, draught table, 
snuff-box, or looking-glass, he shall for the 'first 
offence be confined for three months to water- 
gruel, and for the second be expelled the society. 

Nothing now remains, but that an estimate be 
made of the expences necessary for carrying on 
this noble and generous design. The salary to 
be allowed each professor cannot be less than 
2000/. a year, which is indeed more than the re- 
gular stipend of a commissioner of excise, but it 
must be remembered, that the commentators 
have a much more difficult and important em- 
ployment, and can expect their salaries but for 
the short space of five years, whereas a commis- 
sioner (unless he imprudently suffers himself to 
be carried away by a whimsical tenderness for 
his country) has an establishment for life. 

It will be necessary to allow the society in ge- 
neral, 30,000/. yearly for the support of the pub- 
lick table, and 40,000/. for secret service. 

Thus will the ministry have a fair prospect of 
obtaining the full sense and import of the predic- 
tioD, without burthening the publick with more 
&m 050,000/. which may toe \«C\& o\& ol >fc\fc 
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J. sinking fund ; or if it be not thought proper to 
I violate that sacred treasure by converting any 
) part of it into uses not primarily intended, may 
I be easily raised by a general poll-tax,, or excise 
; upon bread. 

Having now completed my scheme,, a scheme 
calculated for the publick benefit, without regard 
to any party, I entreat all sects, factions, and 
distinctions of men among us, to lay aside for a 
time their party feuds and petty animosities; 
and by a warm concurrence on this urgent occa- 
sion, teach posterity to sacrifice every private 
interest to the advantage of their country* 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF 

AFFAIRS IN 175&. 

From the Literary Magazine,. No. IV. 

The time is now come in which every English- 
man expects to be informed of the national af- 
fairs, and in which he has a right to have that 
expectation gratified. For whatever may be 
urged by ministers, or those whom vanity or in- 
terest make the followers of ministers,. concern- 
ing the necessity of confidence in our governors 
and the presumption of prying with profane eyes 
into the recesses of policy, it is evident that this 
reverence can be claimed only by counsels yet 
unexecuted, and projects suspended in delibera- 
tion. But when a design has ended in miscar- 
riage or success, when every eye and every ear is 
witness to general discontent, or general satisfac- 
tion, it is then a proper time to disentangle con- 
fusion, and illustrate obscurity, to sho'w b>j >nVi^X. 
causes every event w^s produced, and uvxiWv 
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effects it is likely to terminate ; to lay down ^hh 
distinct particularity what rumour always hud- 
dles in general exclamations, or perplexes by 
undigested narratives ; to shew whence happiness 
or calamity is derived, and whence it may be 
expected ; and honestly to lay before the people 
what enquiry can gather of the past, and con- 
jecture can estimate of the future. 

The general subject of the present war is suf- 
ficiently known. It is allowed on both sides, 
that hostilities began in America, and that the 
French and English quarrelled about the boun- 
daries of their settlements, about grounds and 
rivers to which, I am afraid, neither can shew 
any other right than that of power, and 
which neither can occupy but by usurpation, 
and the dispossession of the natural lords and 
original inhabitants. Such is the contest, that 
no honest man can heartily wish success to 
either party. 

It may indeed be alleged, that the Indians 
have granted large tracts of land both to one and 
to the other : but these grants can add little to 
the validity of our titles, till it be experienced 
how they were obtained; for if they were extorted 
by violence, or induced by fraud ; by threats, 
which the miseries of other nations had shewn 
not to be vain, or by promises of which no per- 
formance was ever intended, what are they but 
new modes of usurpation, but new instances of 
cruelty and treachery ? 

And indeed what but false hope or resistless 
terror can prevail upon a weaker nation to m- 
vite a stronger into their conntrj, to ^n* Vtait 
^udsto strangers whom ao affixutj ol m%a&&K*t 
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or similitude of opinion, can be said to recoia- 
, mend, to permit them to build towns from which 
the natives are excluded, to raise fortresses by 
' which they are intimidated > to settle themselves 
with such strength that they cannot afterwards 
be expelled, but are for ever to remain the mas- 
I ters of the original inhabitants, the dictators of 
I their conduct, and the arbiters of their fate.? 
When we see men acting, thus against the pre- 
cepts of reason, and the instincts of nature, we 
cannot hesitate to determine,, that by some means 
or other they were debarred from choice ; that they 
were lured or frightened into compliance ; that 
they either granted only what they found impos- 
sible to keep, or expected advantages upon the 
faith of their new inmates,, which there was no 
purpose to confer upon them.. It cannot be 
said, that the Indians, originally invited us to 
their coasts; we went uncalled and unexpected 
to nations who had no imagination that the earth 
contained any inhabitants so distant and so dif- 
ferent from themselves. We astonished them 
with our ships, with our arms, and with our ge- 
neral superiority. They yielded to us as to beings 
of another and higher race, sent among them 
from some unknown regions,, with power which 
naked Indians could not resist,, and which they 
were therefore, by every act of humility, to pro- 
pitiate, that they who could so easily destroy, 
might be induced to spare. 

To this influence, and to this only, are to be 
attributed all the cessions and submissions of 
the Indian princes, if indeed any such cessions 
were ever made, of which we have no witness 
but those who claim from them; and \\vfcte.\% ^ 
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great malignity in Suspecting, that those who 
have robbed have also lied. 

Some colonies indeed have been established 
more peaceably than others. The utmost extre- 
mity of wrong has not always been practised; 
but those that have settled in the new world on 
the fairest terms, have no other merit than that 
of a scrivener who ruins in silence, over a plun- 
derer that seizes by force ; all have taken what 
had other owners, and all have had recourse to 
arms, rather than quit the prey on which they 
had fastened. 

The American dispute between the French and 
us is therefore only the quarrel of two robbers 
for the spoils of a passenger ; but as robbers have 
terms of confederacy, which they are obliged to 
observe as .members of the gang, so the 
English and French may have relative rights, 
and do injustice to each other, while both are in- 
juring the Indians. And such, indeed, is the 
present contest ; they have parted the northern 
continent of America between them, and are 
now disputing about their boundaries, and each 
is endeavouring the destruction of the other by 
the help of the Indians, whose interest it is that 
both should be destroyed. 

Both nations clamour with great vehemence 
about infractions of limits, violation of treaties, 
open usurpation, insidious artifices, and breach 
of faith. The English rail at the perfidious 
French, and the French at the encroaching 
English : they quote treaties on each side, charge 
each other with aspiring to universal monarchy, 
and complain on either part of the insecurity of 
possession near such turbulent neighbours. 
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Through this mist of controversy it can raise 
wonder that the truth is not easily discovered, 
hen a quarrel has been long carried on between 
lividuals, it is often very hard to tell by whom 
wba begun. Every fact is darkened by dis- 
ice, by interest, and by multitudes. Informa- 
n is not easily procured from far ; those whom 
e truth will not favour, will not step volunta- 
y forth to tell it : and where there are many 
ents, it is easy for every single action to be 
ncealed. 

All these causes concur to the obscurity of 
e question, " By whom were hostilities in Ame- 
;a commenced V Perhaps there never can be 
membered a time in which hostilities had 
tased. Two powerful colonies inflamed with 
unemorial rivalry, and placed out of the super- 
tendence of the mother nations, were not likely 
be long at rest. Some opposition was always 
ng forward, some mischief was every day done 
aeditajted, and the borderers were always better 
ised with what they could snatch from their 
hbours, than what they had of their own. 
\ this disposition to reciprocal invasion a 
e of dispute never could be wanting* The 
to and deserts of America are without land- 
8, and therefore cannot be particularly spe- 
in stipulations : the appellations of those 
extended regions have in every mouth a 
nt meaning, and are understood on either 
inclination happens to contract or extend 
Who has yet pretended to define how 
f America is included in Braz\\, ^ex\c&, 
l ? It is almost as easy to d'mde ta& £&- 
*ean by a line, a* clearly to 9j»c/st\MSk 
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the limits of those uncultivated, uninhabitable, 
unmeasured regions. 

It is likewise to be considered, that contracts 
concerning boundaries are often left vague and 
indefinite without necessity, by the desire of each 
party to interpret the ambiguity to its own advan- 
tage when a fit opportunity shall be found. In 
forming stipulations, the commissaries are often 
ignorant, and often negligent; they are some- 
times weary with debate, and contract a tedious 
discussion into general terms, or refer it to a 
former treaty, which was never understood. The 
weaker partis always afraid of requiring explana- 
tions, and the stronger always has an interest in 
leaving the question undecided: thus it will hap- 
pen, without great caution on either side, that 
after long treaties solemnly ratified, the rights 
that had been -disputed are still equally open to 
controversy. 

In America, it may be easily supposed, that 
there are tracts of land root yet claimed by either 
party, and therefore mentioned in no treaties, 
which yet one or the other may be afterwards 
inclined to occupy ; but to these vacant and un- 
settled countries each nation may pretend, as 
each conceives itself intitled to aU that is not 
expressly granted to the other. 

Here then is a perpetual ground of contest : 
every enlargement of the possessions of either 
-will be considered as something taken from the 
.other, and each will endeavour to regain what 
had never been claimed, but that the other oc- 
cupied it* 

Thus dbscure in its original is the American 
contest It ib difficult to find the first invader, 
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or to tell where invasion properly begins ; but I 
suppose it is not to be doubted, that after the last 
war, when the French had made peacewith such 
apparent superiority, they naturally began to 
treat us with less respect in distant parts of the 
world, and to consider us as a people from whom 
they had nothing to fear, and who could no 
longer presume to contravene their designs or to 
check their progress. 

The power of doing wrong with impunity sel- 
dom waits long for the will; and it is reasonable 
to believe, that in America the French would 
avow their purpose of aggrandizing themselves 
with at least as little reserve as in Europe. We 
may therefore readily believe, that they were un- 
quiet neighbours, and had no great regard to 
right, which they believed us no longer able to 
enforce. 

That in forming a line of forts behind our co- 
lonies, if in no otter part of their attempt, they 
had acted against the general intention, if not 
against the literal terms of treaties, can scarcely 
be denied ; for it never can be supposed that 
we intended to be inclosed between the sea and 
he French garrisons, or preclude ourselves from 
xtending our plantations backwards to any length 
lat our convenience should require. 
With dominion is conferred every thing that 
.n secure dominion. He that has the coast, 
s likewise the sea to a certain distance; he 
it possesses a fortress, has the right of pro- 
fiting another fortress to be built within the 
nmandof its cannon. When, tiveiefotfe^fc. 
ited the coast of North America, N?fe **^- 
d the possession of the inland region £i*x*te^ 
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to an indefinite extent; and every nation that 
settled in that part of the world, seems by the 
permission of every other nation, to have made 
the same supposition in its own favour. 

Here then, perhaps, it will be safest to fix the 
justice of our cause; here we are apparently and 
indisputably injured, and this injury may, ac- 
cording to the practice of nations, be justly re- 
sented. Whether we have not in return made 
some encroachments upon them, must be left 
doubtful, till our practices on the Ohio shall 
be stated and vindicated. There are no two 
nations confining on each other, between whom 
a war. may not always be kindled with plausi- 
ble pretences on either part, as there is always 
passing between them a reciprocation of inju- 
ries, and fluctuation of encroachments. 

From the conclusion of the last peace, perpe- 
tual complaints of the supplantations and inva- 
sions of the French fcave been sent to Europe 
from our colonies, and transmitted to our minis- 
ters at Paris, where good words were sometimes 
given us* and the practices of the American com- 
manders were sometimes disowned, but no redress 
was ever obtained, nor is it probable that any 
prohibition was .sent to America. We were still 
amused with such doubtful promises as those who 
are afraid of war are ready to interpret in their 
own favour, and the French pushed forward their 
line of fortresses, and seemed to resolve that be- 
fore our complaints were finally dismissed, all re- 
medy should be hopeless. 

We likewise endeavoured at the same time to 
form a barrier against the Canadians by sending 
a colony to New Scotland, a co\A uncomfortable . 
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tract of ground, of which we had long the nomi- 
nal possession before we really began to occupy 
it To this those were invited whom the cessa- 
tion of war deprived of employment, and made 
burthensome to their country ; and settlers were 
allured thither by many fallacious descriptions 
of fertile valleys and clear skies. . What effects 
these pictures of American happiness had upon 
my countrymen, I was never informed, but I 
suppose very few sought provision in those frozen 
regions, whom guilt or poverty did not drive 
from their native country. About the bounda- 
ries of this new colony there were some disputes, 
but as there was nothing yet worth a contest, 
the power of. the French was not much exerted 
on that side; some disturbance was however 
given, and some skirmishes ensued. But per- 
haps being peopled chiefly with soldiers, who 
would rather live by plunder than by agriculture, 
and who consider war asjtheir best trade, New 
Scotland would be more obstinately defended 
than some settlements of far greater value ; and 
the French are too well informed of their own 
interest, to provoke hostility for no advantage, 
or to select that country for invasion, where they 
must hazard much and can win little. They 
therefore pressed on southward behind our an- 
cient and wealthy settlements, and built fort 
after fort at such distances that they might con- 
veniently relieve one another, invade our colo- 
nies with sudden incursions, and retire to places 
of safety before our people could unite to oppose 
them. 

This design of the French has been \crc^ 
formed, and long known, both in Amet\ca. *&3> 

£2 
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Europe, and might at first have been easily re* 

}>ressed, had force been used instead of expostul- 
ation. When the English attempted a settle- 
ment «pen the island of St. Lucia, the French, 
whether justly or not, considering it as neutral 
end forbidden to be occupied by either nation, 
immediately landed npon it, and destroyed the 
houses, wasted the plantations, and drove or car- 
ried away the inhabitants. This was done in the 
same peace, when mutual professions of friend- 
ship were daily exchanged by the two courts, 
and was not considered as any violation of trea- 
ties, nor was any more than a very soft remon- 
strance made on out part; 

The French therefore taught us how to act ; but 
an Hanoverian quarrel with the house of Austria 
for some time induced us to court, at any ex- 
pence, the alliance of a nation whose very situ- 
ation makes them our enemies. We suffered 
them to destroy our settlements, and to advance 
their own, which we had an equal right to attack. 
The time however came at last, when we ventured 
to quarrel with Spain, and then France no longer 
suffered the appearance of 'peace to subsist be- 
tween us, but armed in defence of her ally. 

The events of the war are well known : we 
pleased ourselves with a victory at Dettingen, 
where we left our wounded men to the care of 
our enemies, but our army was broken at Fon- 
tenoy and Val ; and though after the disgrace 
which we suffered in the Mediterranean, we had 
some naval success, and an accidental dearth 
made peace necessary for the French, yet they 
prescribed the conditions, obliged us to give hos- 
tage&, and acted as conqueror^, tfatt^h as con- 
querors of moderation. 
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In this war the Americans distinguished them- 
selves in a manner unknown and unexpected. 
The New English raised an army, and under the 
command of Pepperel took Cape Breton, with 
the assistance of the fleet. This is the most im- 
portant fortress in America. We pleased our- 
selves so much with the acquisition, that we 
could not think of restoring it; and, among the 
arguments used to enflame the people against 
Charles Stuart, it was very clamorously urged, 
that if he gamed the kingdom, he would give 
Cape Breton hack to the French. 

The French however had a more easy expe- 
dient to regain Cape Breton than by exalting 
Charles Stuart to the English throne. They 
took in their turn fort St. George, and had our 
East India Company wholly in their power, 
whom they restored at the peace to their former 
possessions, that they may continue to export 
our silver. 

Cape Breton therefore was restored, and the 
French were re-established in America, with 
equal power and greater spirit, having lost nothing 
by the war which they had before gained. 

To the general reputation of their arms, and 
that habitual superiority which they derive from 
it, they owe their power in America, rather than 
to any real strength or circumstances of advan- 
tage. Their numbers are yet not great; their 
trade, though daily improved, is not very exten- 
sive ; their country is barren ; their fortresses, 
though numerous, are weak, and rather shelters 
from wild beasts, or savage nations, than, places 
built for defence against bombs ox c&tuiqta* 
Cape Breton has been found not to be \tk^tc*%- 

. J&3 
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nable; nor, if we consider the state of thfe places 
possessed by the two nations in America, is 
there any reason upon which the French should 
have presumed to molest us> but that they 
thought our spirit so broken that we durst not 
resist them ; and in this opinion our long for- 
bearance easily confirmed them. 

We forgot, or rather avoided to think, that 
what we delayed to do must be done at last, and 
done with more difficulty, as it was delayed 
longer; that while we were complaining, and they 
were eluding, or answering our complaints, fort 
was rising upon fort, and one invasion made a 
precedent for another. 

This confidence of theFrench is exalted by some 
real advantages. If they possess in those coun- 
tries less than we, they have more to gain and 
less to hazard ; if they are less numerous, they 
are better united. 

The French compose one body with one head* 
They have all the same interest, and agrcfe to 
pursue it by the same means. They are subject 
to a governor commissioned by an absolute 
monarch, and participating the authority of his 
master. Designs are therefore formed without 
debate and executed without impediment. They 
have yet more martial than mercantile ambition, 
and seldom suffer their military schemes to be 
entangled with collateral projects of gain : they 
have no wish bat for conquest, of which they 
justly consider riches as the consequence. 

Some advantages 1ihey will always have as in- 
vaders. They make war at the hazard of their 
enemies : the content being carried on in our ter- 
ritories, we most lose mote toy a victory, than 
they will suffer by a defeat. Tne^ n^\ vafomix.. 
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while they stay, upon our plantations ; and per- 
haps destroy them when they can stay no longer. 
If we pursue them, and carry the war into 
their dominions, our difficulties will increase 
every step as we advance, for we shall leave 
plenty behind us, and find nothing in Canada 
but lakes and forests barren and trackless ; our 
enemies will shut themselves up in their forts, 
against which it is difficult to bring cannon 
through to rough a country, and which, if they 
are provided with good magazines, will soon 
starve those who besiege them. 

All these are the natural effects of their go- 
vernment and situation ; they are accidentally 
more formidable as they are less happy. But the 
favour of the Indians which they enjoy, with very 
few exceptions, among all the nations of the 
northern continent, we ought to consider with 
other thoughts ; this favour we might have en- 
joyed, if we had been careful to deserve it. The 
French, by having these savage nations on their 
tide, are always supplied with spies and guides, 
and with auxiliaries, like the Tartars to the Turks, 
or the Hussars to the Germans, of no great use 
against troops ranged in order of battle, but 
very well qualified to maintain a war among 
woods and rivulets, where much mischief may be 
done by unexpected onsets, and safety be ob- 
tained by quick retreats. They can waste a co- 
lony by sudden inroads, surprise the straggling 
planters, frighten the inhabitants into fowns, hin- 
der the cultivation of lands, and starve those 
whom they are not able to conquer*. 

* In the Magazine this article is promised " To W cotv- 
tinned;" bat tbe author was, by whatever mean*, ft\v*t\A& 
J fan it, and no continuation appears* 
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POLITICAL STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. % 

WRITTEN IN THB TEAR 1756. 

From the Literary Magazine, No. I. 

The present system of English politicks may 
properly be said to have taken rise in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. At this time, the protestant 
religion was established, which naturally allied 
us to the reformed state, and made all the popish 
powers our enemies. 

We began in the same reign to extend our 
trade, by which we made it necessary to ourselves 
to watch the commercial progress of our neigh- 
bours ; and if not to incommode and obstruct 
their traffick, to hinder them from impairing ours. 

We then likewise settled colonies in America, 
which was become the great scene of European 
ambition ; for, seeing with what treasures the 
Spaniards were annually enriched from Mexico 
and Peru, every nation imagined, that an Ame- 
rican conquest or plantation would certainly fill 
the mother country with gold and silver. This 
produced a large extent of very distant domi- 
nions, of which we, at this time,, neither knew 
nor foresaw the advantage or incumbrance ; we 
seem to have snatched them into our hands, upon 
no very just principles of policy, only because 
every state, according to a prejudice of long con- 
tinuance, concludes itself more powerful as its 
territories become larger. 

The discoveries of new regions, which were 
fhen every day made the profit of remote traffick, 
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and the necessity of long voyages, produced, in 
a few years, a great multiplication of shipping. 
The sea was considered as the wealthy element ; 
and, by degrees, a new kind of sovereignty arose, 
called naval dominion. 

As the chief trade of the world, so the chief 
maritime power was at first in the hands of the 
Portuguese and Spaniards, who, by a compact, to 
which the consent of other princes was not asked, 
had divided the newly discovered countries be- 
tween them ; but the crown of Portugal having 
fallen to the king of Spain, or been seized by him, 
he was master of the ships of the two nations, 
with which he kept all the coasts of Europe in 
alarm, till the Armada, which he had raised at a 
vast expence for the conquest of England, 
was destroyed, which put a stop, and almost an 
end, to the naval power of the Spaniards. 

At this time the Dutch, who were oppressed 
by the Spaniards, and feared yet greater evils 
than they felt, resolved no longer to endure the 
insolence of their masters : they therefore revolt- 
ed; and after a struggle, in which they were assist- 
ed by the money and forces of Elizabeth, erected 
an independent and powerful commonwealth. 

When the inhabitants of the low countries had 
formed their system of government, and some 
remission of the war gave them leisure to form 
schemes of future prosperity, they easily per- 
ceived that, as their territories were narrow, and 
their numbers small, they could preserve them- 
selves only by that power which is the conse- 
quence of wealth ; and that, by a people >w\\o^. 
country produced only the necessaries oi Xvte* 
wealth was not to be acquired, but from toxeugG 
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dominions, and by the transportation of the pro- to 
ducts of one country into another. 3 

From this necessity, thus justly estimated, v, 
arose a plan of commerce, which was for many *; 
years prosecuted with industry and success, < 
perhaps never seen in the world before, and by i 
which the poor tenants of mud- walled villages 5 
and impassable bogs erected themselves into £ 
high and mighty states, who put the greatest I 
monarchs at defiance, whose alliance was court- £ 
ed by the proudest, and whose power was dread- . 
ed by the fiercest nation. By the establishment ' 
of this state there arose to England a new ally, r 
and a new rival. 

At this time, which seems to be the period 
destined for the change of the face of Europe, 
France began first to rise into power ; and, from 
defending her own provinces with difficulty and 
fluctuating success, to threaten her neighbours 
with incroachments and devastations. Henry 
the Fourth having, after a long struggle, ob- 
tained the crown, found it easy to govern noblea. 
exhausted and wearied with a long civil war, and 
having composed the disputes between the Pro- 
testants and Papists, so as to obtain at least a 
truce for both parties, was at leisure to accumu- 
late treasure, and raise forces which he purposed 
to have employed in a design of settling for ever 
the balance of Europe. Of this great scheme he 
lived not to see the vanity, or to feel the disap- 
pointment ; for he was murdered in the midst of 
his mighty preparations. 

The French, however, were in this reign taught 
to know their own power ; and the great designs 
of a. kiner. whose wutdnm tKev had so loner ex- 
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perienced, even though they were not brought 
to actual experiment, disposed them to consider 
themselves as masters of the destiny of their 
neighbours ; and, from that time, he that shall 
• nicely examine their schemes and conduct, will, 
? * J I believe, find that they began to take an air of 
\ I superiority to which they had never pretended 

I before ; and that they have been always employ- 
lV ", I ed more or less openly upon schemes of dominion, 

I I though with frequent interruptions from domestic 
i troubles, and with those intermissions which. 

{ human counsels must always suffer, as men in- 

i, ! trusted with great affairs are dissipated in youth, 

•I and languid in age, are embarrassed by compe- 

- ,] titors, or, without any external reason, change 

! their minds. 
.*j France was now no longer in dread of insults 
J and invasions from England. She was not only 
able to maintain her own territories, but pre- 
pared, on all occasions, to invade others ; and 
we had now a neighbour whose interest it was to 
be an enemy, and who has disturbed us, from 
that time to this, with open hostility or secret 
machinations. 

Such was the state of England and its neigh- 
bours, when Elizabeth left the crown to James 
of Scotland. It has not, I think, been frequently 
observed by historians at how critical a time the 
> i union of the two kingdoms happened. Had 
I England and Scotland continued separate king- 
\.i doms, when France was established in the full 
**" I possession of her natural power, the Scots*, in 
• ^ ] continuance of the league, which it would now 

I save been more than ever their interest to ob- 
Jerve, would, upon every instigation of t\ifc¥xeweV 
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court, have raised an army with French i 
and harassed us with an invasion, in whic 
would have thought themselves successful 
ever numbers they might have left behind 
To a people warlike and indigent, an in< 
into a rich country is never hurtful. The 
France and the plunder of the northern co 
would always have tempted them to hazar 
lives, and we should have been under the 
sity of keeping a line of garrisons aloi 
border. 

This trouble, however, we escaped by ' 
cession of King James; but it is unc 
whether his natural disposition did not in 
more than this accidental condition happe 
benefit us. He was a man of great thee 
knowledge, but of no practical wisdom : 1 
very well able to discern the true inte 
himself, his kingdom, and his posterity, 1 
crificed it, upon all occasions, to his ] 
pleasure or his present ease ; so consckm 
own knowledge and abilities, that he woi 
suffer a minister to govern, and so lax of 
tion, and timorous of opposition, that he "v 
able to govern for himself. With this ch 
James quietly saw the Dutch invade ou: 
merce ; the French grew every day strong 
stronger ; and the Protestant interest, of 
he boasted himself the head, was oppres 
every side, while he writ, and hunted, a 
spatched ambassadors, who, when their n 
weakness was once known, were treated in 
courts with very little ceremony. James 
ever, took care to be flattered at home, a 
neither angry nor ashamed at the appc 
that he made in other countries. 
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Thus England grew weaker, or, what is in po- 
litical estimation the same thing, saw her neigh- 
bours grow stronger, without receiving propor- 
tionable additions to her own power. Not that 
the mischief was so great as it is generally con- 
ceived or represented ; for, I believe, it may be 
made to appear, that the wealth of the nation 
was, in this reign, very much increased, though 
that of the crown was lessened. Our reputa- 
tion for war was impaired : but commerce seems 
to have been carried on with great industry and 
vigour, and nothing was wanting, but that we 
should have defended ourselves from the in- 
croachments of our neighbours. 

The inclination to plant colonies in America 
still continued, and this being the only project 
in which men of adventure and enterprise could 
exert their qualities in a pacific reign, multitudes, 
who were discontented with their condition in 
their native country, and such multitudes there 
will always be, sought relief, or at least a change 
in the western regions, where they settled in the 
northern part of the continent, at a distance 
from the Spaniards, at that time almost the only 
nation that had any power or will to obstruct us. 

Such was the condition of this country when 
die unhappy Charles inherited the crown. He 
had seen the errors of his father, without being 
able to prevent them, and, when he began his 
reign, endeavoured to raise the nation to its for- 
mer dignity. The French Papists had begun a 
new war upon the Protestants : Charles sent a 
fleet to invade Rhee and relieve Rochelle, but 
his attempts were defeated, and the Pto\&^Vdi\\\& 
were subdued. The Dutch, grown weaVxXv^ tteA 

VOL. XII. f 
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strong, claimed the right of fishing in the British 
seas : this claim the king, who saw the increas- 
ing power of the states of Holland, resolved to 
contest. But for this end it was necessary to 
build a fleet, and a fleet could not be built with- 
out expence : he was advised to levy ship-mo- 
ney, which gave occasion to the civil war, of 
which the events and conclusion are too well 
known. 

While the inhabitants of this island were em- 
broiled among themselves, the power of France 
and Holland was every day increasing. The 
Dutch had overcome the difficulties of their in- 
fant commonwealth ; and, as they still retained 
their vigour and industry, from rich grew con- 
tinually richer, and from powerful more powerful. 
They extended their traffick, and had not yet 
admitted luxury ; so that they had the means 
and the will to accumulate wealth without any 
incitement to spend it. The French, who want- 
ed nothing to make them powerful, but a prudent 
regulation of their revenues, and a proper use of 
their natural advantages, by the successive care 
of skilful ministers, became every day stronger, 
and more conscious of their strength. 

About this time it was, that the French first 
began to turn their thoughts to traffick and na- 
vigation, and to desire, like other nations, an 
American territory. All the fruitful and valuable 
parts of the western world were already either 
occupied or claimed, and nothing remained for 
France but the leavings of other navigators, for 
she was not yet haughty enough to seize what 
the neighbouring powers had already apprp- 
priated. 
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The French therefore contented themselves 
with sending a colony to Canada, a cold uncom- 
fortable uninviting region, from whioh nothing 
hut furs and fish were to be had, and where the 
new inhabitants could only pass a laborious 
and necessitous life, in perpetual regret of the 
deliciousness and plenty of their native country. 
Notwithstanding the opinion which our coun- 
trymen have been taught to entertain of the 
comprehension and foresight of French politi- 
cians, I am not able to persuade myself, that 
when this colony was first planted, it was thought 
of much value, even by those that encouraged 
H; there was probably nothing more intended 
than to provide a drain into which the waste of 
an exuberant nation might be thrown, a place 
where those who could do no good might live 
without the power of doing mischief. Some new 
advantage they undoubtedly saw, or imagined 
themselves to see, and what more was necessary 
to the establishment of the colony was supplied 
by natural inclination to experiments, and that 
impatience of doing nothing, to which mankind 
perhaps owe much of what is imagined to be 
effected by more splendid motives. 

In this region of desolate sterility they settled 
themselves, upon whatever principle ; and as 
they have from that time had the happiness of a 
government by which no interest has been ne- 
glected, nor any part of their subjects overlooked, 
they have, by continual encouragement and as- 
sistance from France, been perpetually enlarg- 
ing their bounds and increasing their numbers. 

These were at first, like other nation ^Vo W- 
vaded America, inclined to consider W\e w^v^v- 
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bourhood of the natives as troublesome and da 
gerous, and are charged with having' destroy' 
great numbers: but they are now grown wisi 
if not honester, and instead of endeavouring 
frighten the Indians away, they invite them 
intermarriage and cohabitation, and allure the 
by all practicable methods to become the Bubje< 
of the king of France. 

If the Spaniards, when they first took posw 
sion of the newly-discovered world, instead 
destroying the inhabitants by thousands, h 
either had the urbanity or the policy to ha 
conciliated them by kind treatment, and to ha 
united them gradually to their own people, su 
an accession might have been made to tlic now 
of the king of Spain, as would have made h 
far the greatest monarch that ever yet ruled 
the globe ; but the opportunity was lost by foi 
ishness and cruelty, and now can never be i 
covered. 

When the parliament had finally prevail 
over our king, and the army over the parliamei 
the interest of the two commonwealths of Engla 
and Holland soon appeared to be opposite, a 
a new government declared war against t 
Dutch. In this contest was exerted the utm< 
power of the two nations, and the Dutch wt 
finally defeated) yet not with such evidence 
superiority as left us much reason to boast c 
victory: they were obliged however to soli 
peace, which was granted them on easy com 
tions ; and Cromwell, who was now possessed 
the supreme power, was left at leisure to purs 
other designs. 

The European powers had. tiot f«t ceased 
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look with envy on the Spanish acquisitions in 
America, and therefore Cromwell thought, that 
if he gained any part of these celebrated regions, 
he should exalt his own reputation and enrich 
the country. He therefore quarrelled with the 
Spaniards upon some such subject of contention 
as he that is resolved upon hostility may always 
find, and sent Penn and Venables into the 
western seas. They first landed in Hispaniola, 
whence they were driven off with no great repu- 
tation to themselves ; and that they might not 
return without having done something, they af- 
terwards •■ invaded Jamaica, where they found 
less resistance, and obtained that island, which 
was afterwards consigned to us, being probably 
of little value to the Spaniards, and continues 
to this day a place of great wealth and dreadful 
wickedness, a den of tyrants, and a dungeon 
of slaves. 

Cromwell, who perhaps had not leisure to 
study foreign politicks, was very fatally mistaken 
with regard to Spain and France. Spain had 
been the last power in Europe which had openly 
pretended to give law to other nations, and the 
memory of this terror remained when the real 
cause was at an end. We had more lately been 
frighted by Spain than by France, and though 
very few were then alive of the generation that 
Jiaa their sleep broken by the Armada, yet the 
name of the Spaniards was still terrible, and 
a war against them was pleasing to the people. 

Our own troubles had left us very little desire 
to look out upon the continent, and kweteroXfe 
prejudice hindered us from perceiving, \taaX tot 
more than half a century the power o? \* wfc£* 
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had been increasing, and that of Spain had been 
growing less ; nor does it seem to have been re- 
membered, which yet required no great depth of 
policy to discern, that of two monarchs, neither 
of which could be long our friends, it was our 
interest to have the weaker near us ; or that if a 
war should happen, Spain, however wealthy or 
strong in herself, was by the dispersion of her 
territories more obnoxious to the attacks of a 
naval power, and consequently had more to fear 
from us, and had it less in her power to hurt us. 

All these considerations were overlooked by 
the wisdom of that age, and Cromwell assisted 
the French to drive the Spaniards out of Flan- 
ders, at a time when it was our interest to have 
supported the Spaniards against France, as for* 
merly the Hollanders against Spain, by which we 
might at least retard the growth of the French 
power, though, I think, it must have finally pre- 
vailed. 

During this time our colonies, which were less 
disturbed by our commotions than the mother- 
country, naturally increased ; it is probable that 
many who were unhappy at home took shelter 
in those remote regions, where, for the sake of 
inviting greater numbers, every one was allowed 
to think and live his own way. The French set- 
tlement in the mean time went slowly forward^ 
too inconsiderable to raise any jealousy, and too 
weak to attempt any encroachments. 

When Cromwell died, the confusions that fol- 
lowed produced the restoration of monarchy, 
and some time was employed *n repairing the 
ruins of our constitution, and restoring the na* 
tion to a state of peace. In every change there 
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will be many that suffer real or imaginary griev- 
ances, and therefore many will be dissatisfied. 
This was, perhaps, the reason why several colo- 
nies had their beginning in the reign of Charles 
the Second. The Quakers willingly sought re- 
fuge in Pennsylvania ; and it is not unlikely that 
Carolina owed its inhabitants to the remains of 
that restless disposition, which had given so much 
disturbance to our country, and had now no op- 
portunity of acting at home. 

The Dutch still continuing to increase in 
wealth and power, either kindled the resentment 
of their neighbours by their insolence, or raised 
their envy by their prosperity. Charles made 
war upon them without much advantage; but 
they were obliged at last to confess him the 
sovereign of the narrow seas. They were re- 
duced almost to extremities by an invasion from 
France ; but soon recovered from their conster- 
nation, and, by the fluctuation of war, regained 
their cities and provinces with the same speed as 
they had lost them. 

During the time of Charles the Second the 
power of France was every* day increasing ; and 
Charles, who never disturbed himself with re- 
mote consequences, saw the progress of her arms, 
and the extension of her dominions, with very 
Httle uneasiness. He was indeed sometimes 
driven by the prevailing faction into confedera- 
cies against her: but as he had, probably, a 
secret partiality in her favour, he never perse- 
vered long in acting against her, nor ever acted 
with much vigour : so that, by his feeble resist- 
ance, he rather raised her confidence than Vv\w- 
dered her designs. 
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About this time the French first began to p 
ceive the advantage of commerce, and the i 
portance of a naval force ; and such encouraj 
ment was given to manufactures, and so eage 
was every project received by whicji trade cot 
be advanced, that, in a few years, the sea \ 
filled with their ships, and all the ports of 
world crowded with their merchants. There 
perhaps, no instance in human story of sue) 
change produced in so short a time in the schec 
and manners of a people, of so many new sour 
of wealth opened, and such numbers of artific 
and merchants made to start out of the groui 
as was seen in the ministry of Colbert. 

Now it was that the power of France beca 
formidable to England. Her dominions w 
large before, and her armies numerous ; but ] 
operations were necessarily confined to the c< 
tinent. She had neither ships for the transpoi 
tion of her troops, nor money for their supp 
in distant expeditions. Colbert saw both th 
wants, and saw that commerce only would s 
ply them. The fertility of their country furnis 
the French with commodities; the poverty 
the common people keeps the price of lab 
low. By the obvious practice of selling mi 
* '■ and buying little, it was apparent that they wo 

soon draw the wealth of other countries i 
their own ; and, by carrying out their merch 
dize in their own vessels, a numerous body 
sailors would quickly be raised. 

This was projected, and this was perform 
The king of France was soon enabled to bi 
those whom he could not conquer, and to 1 
rify with his fleets those vrhom his armies co 
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not have approached. The influence of France 
was suddenly diffused all oyer the globe ; her 
arms were dreaded, and her pensions received 
in remote regions, and those were almost ready 
to acknowledge her sovereignty, who, a few years 
before, had scarcely heard her name. She thun- 
dered on the coasts of Africa, and received am- 
bassadors from Siam. 

So much may be done by one wise man endea- 
vouring with honesty the advantage of the pub- 
lick. But that we may not rashly condemn all 
ministers as wanting wisdom or integrity whose 
counsels have produced no such apparent bene- 
fits to their country, it must be considered, that 
Colbert had means of acting, which our govern- 
ment does not allow. He could enforce all his 
orders by the power of an absolute monarch ; 
he could compel individuals to sacrifice their 
private profit to the general good ; he could make 
one understanding preside over many hands, 
and remove difficulties by quick and violent ex- 
pedients. Where no man thinks himself under 
any obligation to submit to another, and, instead 
of co-operating in one great scheme, every one 
hastens through bye-paths to private profit, no 
great change can suddenly be made ; nor is 
superior knowledge of much effect, where every 
man resolves to use his own eyes and his own 
judgment, and every one applauds his own dex- 
terity and diligence, in proportion as he becomes 
rich sooner than his neighbour. 

Colonies are always the effects and causes of 
navigation. They who visit many com&rtei, 
find some in which pleasure, profit, ox safety vsv- 
rke them to settle; and these settlement*, n*\v*t\ 
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they are once made, must keep a perpetual 
respondence with the original country to v 
they are subject, and on. which they de 
for protection in danger, and supplies in n 
sity. So that a country once discovered 
planted, must always find employment for 
ping, more certainly than any foreign comm 
which, depending on casualties, may be s 
times more and sometimes less, and which • 
nations may contract or suppress. A tra< 
colonies can never be much impaired, beir 
reality, only an intercourse between distant 
vinces of the same empire, from which intri 
are easily excluded; likewise the interest 
affection of the correspondent parties, ho\ 
distant is the same. 

On this reason all nations, whose power 
been exerted on the ocean, have fixed col 
in remote parts of the world ; and while 
colonies subsisted, navigation, if it did no 
crease, was always preserved from total d 
With this policy the French were well acquai 
and therefore improved and augmented tin 
tlements in America, and other regions, in 
portion as they advanced their schemes of : 
greatness. 

The exact time in which they made thei 
quisitions in America, or other quarters o 
globe, it is not necessary to collect. It is 
cient to observe, that their trade and their 
nies increased together : and, if their nava 
maments were carried on, as they really we 
greater proportion to their commerce, than 
be practised in other countries, it must be ; 
buted to the martial d\ftpo&\t\oxv «.t that time 
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railing in the nation, to the frequent wars which 
Lewis the Fourteenth made upon his neighbours, 
md to the extensive commerce of the English 
md Dutch, which afforded so much plunder to 
mvateers, that war was more lucrative than 
xaffick. 

Thus the naval power of France continued to 
ncrease during the reign of Charles the Second, 
?ho, between his fondness of ease and pleasure, 
:he struggles of faction which he could not sup- 
press, and his inclination to the friendship of 
absolute monarchy, had not much power or de- 
sire to repress it. And of James the Second, it 
could not be expected that he should act against 
his neighbours with great vigour, having the 
whole body of his subjects to oppose. He was 
lot ignorant of the real interest of his country ; 
le desired its power and its happiness, and 
bought rightly, that there is no happiness with- 
ut religion; but he thought very erroneously 
id absurdly, that there is no religion without 
>pery. 

When the necessity of self-preservation had 
pelled the subjects of James to drive him from 
i throne, there came a time in which the pas- 
is, as well as interest, of the government, 
kl against the French, and in which it may 
taps be reasonably doubted, whether the de- 
of humbling France was not stronger than 
of exalting England : of this, however, it 
t necessary to enquire, since, though the in- 
:>n may be different, the event will be the 
. All mouths were now open to decWe 
every eye had observed before, tnat fofc 
of France were become dangerous to 
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Europe; and that, if her encroachments 
suffered a little longer, resistance would be 
late. 

It was now determined to re-assert the en 
of the sea ; but it was more easily detern 
than performed : the French made a vig< 
defence against the united power of Eng 
and Holland, and were sometimes masters c 
ocean, though the two maritime powers 
united against them. At length, however, 
were defeated at La Hogue ; a great part of 
fleet was destroyed, and they were redua 
carry on the war only with their privateers, 
whom there was suffered much petty mist 
though there was no danger of conquest < 
vasion. They distressed our merchants, 
obliged us to the continual expence of coi 
and fleets of observation ; and, by skulki: 
little coves and shallow waters, escapee 
pursuit. 

In this reign began our confederacy wi1 
Dutch, which mutual interest has now imp 
into a friendship, conceived by some to be 
parable : and from that time the States beg 
be termed, in the style of politicians, our fa 
friends, the allies which Nature has give 
our Protestant confederates, and by many 
names of national endearment. We have 
true, the same interest, as opposed to Fi 
and some resemblance of religion, as oppo 
popery ; but we have such a rivalry, m r> 
of commerce, as will always keep us front 
close adherence to each other. No mere 
man, or mercantile nation, has any friei 
but for money, and aWiance \refcffe&& t\vei 
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last no longer than their common safety or com- 
mon profit is endangered ; no longer than they 
have an enemy, who threatens to take from each 
more than either can steal from the other. 

We were both sufficiently interested in re- 
pressing the ambition, and obstructing the com- 
merce, of France; and therefore we concurred 
with as much fidelity and as regular co-operation 
as is commonly found. The Dutch were in im- 
mediate danger, the armies of their enemies ho- 
vered over their country, and therefore they were 
obliged to dismiss for a time their love of money, 
and their narrow projects of private profit, and 
to do what a trader does not willingly at any time 
believe necessary, to sacrifice a part for the pre- 
servation of the whole. 

A peace was at length made, and the French, 
with their usual vigour and industry, rebuilt their 
fleets, restored their commerce, and became in a 
very few years able to contest again the domi- 
nion of the sea. Their ships were well-built, 
and always very numerously manned; their 
commanders, having no hopes but from their 
bravery or .their fortune, were resolute, and being 
very carefully educated for the sea, were emi- 
nently skilful. 

All this was soon perceived when Queen Anne, 
the then darling of England, declared war 
against France. Our success by sea, though 
sufficient to keep us from dejection, was not such 
as dejected our enemies. It is, indeed, to be 
confessed, that we did not exert our whole naval 
strength ; Marlborough was the governor of w*t 
counsels, and the great view oi M&T)tawQ>\\^ 
was a war by land, which he knew YJfcW Vov* Vo 

VOL. XII. d 
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conduct, both to the honour of his country, and 
his own profit. The fleet was therefore starved 
that the army might be supplied, and naval ad- 
vantages were neglected for the sake of taking 
a town in Flanders, to be garrisoned by our 
allies. The French, however, were so weakened 
by one defeat after another, that, though their 
fleet was never destroyed by any total overthrow, 
they at last retained it in their harbours, and 
applied their whole force to the resistance of the 
confederate army, that now began to approach 
their frontiers, and threatened to lay waste their 
provinces and cities. 

In the latter years of this war, the danger of 
their neighbourhood in America seems to have 
been considered, and a fleet was fitted out and 
supplied with a proper number of land forces to 
seize Quebec, the capital of Canada, or New 
France ; but this expedition miscarried, like that 
of Anson against the Spaniards, by the lateness 
of the season, and our ignorance of the coasts 
on which we were to act. We returned with loss, 
and only excited our enemies to greater vigilance, 
and perhaps to stronger fortifications. 

When the peace of Utrecht was made, which 
those who clamoured among us most loudly 
against it, found it their interest to keep, the 
French applied themselves with the utmost in- 
dustry to the extension of their trade, which we 
were so far from hindering, that for many years 
our ministry thought their friendship of such 
value, as to be cheaply purchased by whatever 
concession. 

Instead therefore of opposing, as we had 
hitherto professed to do, the boundless ambition 
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of the House of Bourbon, we became on a 
sudden solicitous for its exaltation, and studious 
of its interest. We assisted the schemes of 
France and Spain with our fleets, and endea- 
voured to make those our friends by servility, 
whom nothing but power will keep quiet, and 
who must always be our enemies while they are 
endeavouring to grow greater, and we determine 
to remain free. 

That nothing might be omitted which could 
testify our willingness to continue on any terms 
the good friends of France, we were content to 
assist not only their conquests but their traffic k ; 
and though we did not openly repeal the prohi- 
bitory laws, we yet tamely suffered commerce to 
be carried on between the two nations, and wool 
was daily imported, to enable them to make cloth, 
which they carried to our markets and sold 
cheaper than we. 

During all this time, they were extending and 
strengthening their settlements in America, con- 
triving new modes of traffick, and framing new 
alliances with the Indian nations. They began 
now to find these northern regions, barren and 
desolate as they are, sufficiently valuable to de- 
sire at least a nominal possession, that might fur- 
nish a pretence for the exclusion of others ; they 
therefore extended their claim to tracts of land, 
which they could never hope to occupy, took 
care to give their dominions an unlimited mag- 
nitude, have given in their maps the name of 
Louisiana to a country, of which part is claimed 
by the Spaniards, and part by the English, with- 
out any regard to ancient boundaries, ox ^iv^t 
discovery 
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When the return of Columbus from his great 
voyage had filled all Europe with wonder and 
curiosity, Henry the Seventh sent Sebastian Cabot 
to try what could be found for the benefit of 
England : he declined the track of Columbus, 
and steering to the westward, fell upon the island, 
which, from that time, was called by the English, 
Newfoundland. Our princes seem to have con- 
sidered themselves as entitled by their right of 
prior seizure to the northern parts of America, 
as the Spaniards were allowed by universal con- 
sent their claim to the southern region for the 
same reason; and we accordingly made our 
principal settlements within the limits of our 
own discoveries, and, by degrees, planted the 
eastern coast from Newfoundland to Georgia. 

As we had, according to the European prin- 
ciples, which allow nothing to the natives of 
these regions, our choice of situation in this ex- 
tensive country, we naturally fixed our habita- 
tions along the coast, for the sake of traffick and 
correspondence, and all the conve«iencies of na- 
vigable rivers. And when one port or river was 
occupied, the next colony, instead of fixing 
themselves in the inland parts behind the formfer, 
went on southward, till they pleased themselves 
with another maritime situation. For this reason 
our colonies have more length than depth ; their 
extent from east to west, or from the sea to the 
interior country, bears no proportion to their 
reach along the coast from north to south. 

It was, however, understood, by a kind of taoit 

compact among the commercial powers, that 

possession of the coast included a right to the 

inland: and, therefore, the chattel* granted to 
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the several colonies limit their districts only from 
north to south, leaving their possessions from 
east to west unlimited and discretional, supposing 
that, as the colony increases, they may take lands 
as they shall want them, the possession of the 
coasts excluding other navigators, and the un- 
happy Indians having no right of nature or of 
nations. 

This right of the first European possessor was 
not disputed till it became the interest of the 
French to question it. Canada, or New France, 
on which they made their first settlement, is situ- 
ated eastward of our colonies, between which 
they pass up the great river of St. Lawrence, 
with Newfoundland on the north, and Nova 
Scotia on the south. Their establishment in 
this country was neither envied nor hindered ; 
and they lived here, in no great numbers, a long 
time, neither molesting their European neigh- 
bours, nor molested by them. 

But when they grew stronger and more nume- 
rous, they began to extend their territories ; and 
as it is natural for men to seek their own con- 
venience, the desire of more fertile and agree- 
able habitations tempted them southward. There 
is land enough to the north and west of their 
settlements, which they may occupy with as good 
right as can be shewn by the other European 
usurpers, and which neither the English nor 
Spaniards will contest; but of this cold region 
they have enough already, and their resolution 
was to get a better country. This was not to be 
had but by settling to the west of our plantations, 
on ground which has been hitherto %\h^£M&& \» 
belong* to us. 
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Hither, therefore, they resolved to remove, i 
to fix, at their own discretion, the western bon 
of our colonies, which was heretofore considei 
as unlimited. Thus by forming a line of foi 
1 in some measure parallel to the coast, they 
, close us between their garrisons and the s 
■ i and not only hinder our extension westwa 
but, whenever they have a sufficient navy 
the sea, can harass us on each side, as th 
can invade us at pleasure from one or other 
their forts. 

This design was not perhaps discovered 
soon as it was formed, and was certainly not c 
posed so soon as it was discovered ; we foolisl 
hoped, that their encroachments would stop, tl 
they would be prevailed on by treaty and remo 
strance, to give up what they had taken, or 
put limits to themselves. We suffered them 
establish one settlement after another, to pa 
boundary after boundary, and add fort to fo 
3' j; till at last they grew strong enough to avow th< 
1 J. designs, and defy us to obstruct them. 
ftji By these provocations long continued, we ? 

| at length forced into a war, in which we hr 
had hitherto very ill fortune. Our troops un 
l|i Braddock were dishonourably defeated; 
/ty fleets have yet done nothing more than take 
i few merchant-ships, and have distressed s 
I; private families, but have very little weak 

the power of France. The detention of 
I seamen makes it indeed less easy for them 
out their navy ; but this deficiency will be 
j; supplied by the alacrity of the nation, wb 
always eager for war. 
It is unpleasing to represent our affairs 
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own disadvantage: yet it is necessary to shew 
the evils which we desire to be removed ; and, 
therefore, some account may very properly be 
given of the measures which have given them 
their present superiority. 

They are said to be supplied from France with 
better govemours than our colonies have the 
fate to obtain from England. A French go- 
vernour is seldom chosen for any other reason 
than his qualifications for his trust. To be a 
bankrupt at home, or to be so infamously vicious 
that he cannot be decently protected in his own 
country, seldom recommends any man to the 
government of a French colony. Their officers 
are commonly skilful either in war or commerce, 
and are taught to have no expectation of honour 
or preferment, but from the justice and vigour of 
their administration. 

Their great security is the friendship of the 
natives, and to this advantage they have certainly 
an indubitable right ; because it is the conse- 
quence of their virtue. It is ridiculous to ima- 
gine, that the friendship of nations, whether 
civil or barbarous, can be gained and kept but 
by kind treatment ; and surely they who intrude, 
uncalled, upon the country of a distant. people, 
ought to consider the natives as worthy of common 
kindness, and content themselves to rob without 
insulting them. The French, as has been already 
observed, admit the Indians, by intermarriage, 
to an equality with themselves ; and those na- 
tions, with which they have no such near inter- 
course, they gain over to their interest by honesty 
in . their dealings. Our factors and txad&t*, 
having no other purpose in view tifctta Vsasafc- 
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diate profit, vie all the arts of an Europe 
counting-house, to defraud the simple hun 
of hia furs. 

These are some of the causes of our pres< 
weakness ; our planters arc always quarrelli 
with their governour, whom they consider as I 
to be trusted than the French ; and our trad 
hourly alienate the Indians by their tricks a 
oppressions, and we continue every day to sh 
by new proofs, that no people can be great « 
have ceased to be virtuous. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATY 

Between bis B hit as sic Majwij and Imperil! Mojesl 
■11 the Rdsbiai, signed it Muicow, Dec. 11, 1743 j 
Treaty between bis Britannic Majesty and (he L> 
grave of Hesse Cassel, signed June IB, 1755 ; and 
Treaty between his Britannic Majesty and bet Imp 
Majesty of all the Russia*, signed at St Fetersb 
Sept. & 1755. 

From the Literary Magazine for July, 176 
These are the treaties which for many mor 
filled the senate with debates, and the kingij 
with clamours ; which were represented on 
part as instances of the most profound po 
and the most active care of the publick welf 
and on the other as acts of the most conter 
ible folly and most flagrant corruption, as vi 
tions of the great trust of government, by wl 
the wealth of Britain is sacrificed to private vii 
and to a particular province. 

What honours our ministers and negocia 
may expect to be paid to their wisdom, it is 1 
to determine, for the demands of Tuuty are 
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easily estimated. They should consider, before 
they call too loudly for encomiums, that they 
live in an age when the power of gold is no 
longer a secret, and in which no man finds much 
difficulty in making a bargain with money in his 
hand. To hire troops is very easy to those who 
are willing to pay their price. It appears, there- 
fore, that whatever has been done, was done by 
means which every man knows how to use, if for- 
tune is kind enough to put them in his power. 
To arm the nations of the north in the cause of 
Britain, to bring down hosts against France from 
the polar circle, has indeed a sound of magni- 
ficence, which might induce a mind unacquainted 
with publick affairs to imagine, that some effort 
of policy more than human had been ex- 
erted, by which distant nations were armed in 
our defence, and the influence of Britain was 
extended to the utmost limits of the world. But 
when this striking phenomenon of negotiation is 
more nearly inspected, it appears a bargain 
merely mercantile of one power that wanted 
troops more than money, with another that 
wanted money, and was burdened with troops ; 
between whom their mutual wants made an easy 
contract, and who have no other friendship for 
each other, than reciprocal convenience happens 
to produce. 

We shall therefore leave the praises of our 
ministers, to others, yet not without this acknow- 
ledgment, that if they have done little, they do 
not seem to boast of doing much; and that 
whether influenced by modesty ot frugtfvVTj ,V!tv^5 
hare not wearied the publick witit mwwoari 
janeg-yrist*, but have been content N?\l\vlVve cotv- 
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currence of the parliament, and hare not much 
solicited the applauses of the people. 

In publick as in private transactions, men more 
frequently deviate from the right for want of vir- 
tue than of wisdom; and those who declare them- 
selves dissatisfied with these treaties, impute them 
not to folly, but corruption. 

By these advocates for the independence of • 
Britain, who, whether their arguments be just or i 
not, seem to be most favourably heard by the peo- * 
pie, it is alleged, that these treaties are expensive s 
without advantage ; that they waste the treasure 
which we want for our own defence, upon a fo- . 
reign interest ; and pour the gains of our com- - 
merce into the coffers of princes, whose enmity ~ 
cannot hurt nor friendship help us; who set their 
subjects to sale like sheep or oxen, without any 
enquiry after the intentions of the buyer, and will 
withdraw the troops with which they have sup- 
plied us, whenever a higher bidder shall be found. 

This perhaps is true, but whether it be true or 
false is not worth enquiry. We did not expect to 
buy their friendship, but their troops; nor did we 
examine upon what principle we were supplied 
with assistance; it was sufficient that we wanted 
forces, and that they were willing to furnish them. 
Policy never pretended to make men wise and 
good ; the utmost of her power is to make the 
best use of men such as they are, to lay hold on 
lucky hours, to watch the present wants and 
present interests of others, and make them sub- 
servient to her own convenience. 

It is farther urged with great vehemence, that 
these troops of Russia and Hesse are not hired in 
defence of Britain ; that vie axe engaged in a na- : 
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val war for territories on a distant continent; and 
that these troops, though mercenaries, can never 
be auxiliaries ; that they increase the burden of 
the war, without hastening its conclusion, or pro- 
moting its success ; since they can neither be 
sent into America, the only part of the world 
where England can, on the present occasion, 
have any employment for land forces, nor be put 
into our ships, by which, and by which only, we 
are now to oppose and subdue our enemies. 

Nature has stationed us in an island inaccess- 
ible but by sea ; and we are now at war with an 
enemy, whose naval power is inferior to our own, 
and from whom therefore we are in no danger of 
invasion : to what purpose then are troops hired 
in such uncommon numbers? To what end do 
we procure strength which we cannot -exert, and 
exhaust the nation with subsidies at a time when 
nothing is disputed, which the princes who re- 
ceive our subsidies can defend? If we had pur- 
chased ships, and hired seamen, we had appa- 
rently increased our power, and made ourselves 
formidable to our enemies, and, if any increase 
of security be possible, had secured ourselves 
still better from invasions : but what can the 
regiments of Russia or of Hesse contribute to the 
defence of the coasts of England ; or by what 
assistance can they repay us the sums which we 
have stipulated to pay for their costly friendship ? 
The king of Great Britain has indeed a terri- 
tory on the continent, of which the natives of 
this island scarcely knew the name till the pre- 
sent family was called to the throne, *xA ^^X 
know little more than that our kmgV\&\\& \\Atoti 
time to time. Yet for the defence of ftx\& cow^ta" 
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are these subsidies apparently paid, and these 
troops evidently levied. The riches of our /na- 
tion are sent into distant countries, and ' the 
strength which should be employed in our own 
quarrel consequently impaired, for the sake of 
dominions, the interest of which has no con- 
nexion with ours, and which, by the act of suc- 
cession, we took care to keep separate from the 
British kingdoms. 

To this the advocates for the subsidies say, 
that unreasonable stipulations, whether in the 
act of settlement or any other contract, are in 
themselves void ; and that if a country connect- 
ed with England by subjection to the same sove- 
reign, is endangered by an English quarrel, it 
must be defended by English force; and that we 
do not engage in a war for the sake of Hanover, 
but that Hanover is for our sake exposed to 
danger. 

Those who brought in these foreign troops 
have still something further to say in their de- 
fence, and of no honest plea is it our intention 
to defraud them. They grant, that the terrour 
of invasion may possibly be groundless, that the 
French may want the power or the courage te 
attack us in our own country ; but they maintain, 
likewise, that an invasion is possible, that the 
armies of France are so numerous that she may 
hazard a large body on the ocean, without leav- 
ing herself exposed ; that she is exasperated to 
the utmost degree of acrimony, and would be 
willing to do us mischief at her own peril. They 
allow that the invaders may be intercepted at 
sea, or that, if they land, they may be defeated 
by our native troops. But they say, and say 
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justly, that danger is better avoided than en- 
countered; that those ministers consult more 
the good of their country who prevent invasion, 
than repel it ; and that if these auxiliaries have 
only saved us from the anxiety of expecting an 
enemy at our doors, or from the tumult and dis- 
tress which an invasion, how soon soever repress- 
ed, would have produced, the publick money is 
not spent in vain. 

These arguments are admitted by some, and 
by others rejected. But even those that admit 
them, can admit them only as pleas of necessity; 
for they consider the reception of mercenaries 
into our country as the desperate remedy of des- 
perate distress; and think with great reason, 
that all means of prevention should be tried to 
save us from any second need of such doubtful 
succours. 

That we are able to defend our own country, 
that arms are most safely entrusted to our own 
bands, and that we have strength, and skill, and 
courage, equal to the best of the nations of the 
continent, is the opinion of every Englishman, 
who can think without prejudice, and speak with- 
out influence ; and therefore it will not be easy 
to persuade the nation, a nation long renowned 
for valour, that it can need the help of foreigners 
to defend it from invasion. We have been long 
without the need of arms by our good fortune, 
and long without the use by our negligence ; so 
long, that the practice and almost the name of 
our old trained-bands is forgotten. But the 
story of ancient times will tell us, thai \k\*. 
trained-bands were once able to tuTOxtX&vk xX^ 
quiet and safety of their country ; fc.xv<l \fc^s>w> 
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without history will inform us, that those D 
most likely to fight bravely, or at least I 
obstinately, who fight for their own hous 
farms, for their own wives and children. 

A bill was therefore offered for the prei 
of any future danger or invasion, or nece 
mercenary forces, by re-establishing and i: 
ing the militia. It was passed by the Cor 
but rejected by the Lords. That this b 
first essay of political consideration as a i 
long forgotten, should be liable to obj 
cannot be strange; but surely justice, 
common reason, require that we should be 
with our own defence, and be kept no lor 
such a helpless state as at once to dread o 
mies and confederates. 

By the bill, such as it was formed, sixt; 
sand men would always be in arms. W 
shewn* how they may be upon any es 
easily increased to an hundred and fiftj 
sand; and I believe, neither our friends n 
mies will think it proper to insult our 
when they expect to find upon them an h 
and fifty thousand Englishmen with swt 
their hands. 
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The Committee entrusted with the mom 

tributed to the relief of the subjects of I 

• See literary H*g»im*, Ho. II. ¥• 6S. 
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now prisoners in the British dominions, here lay 
before the publick an exact account of all the 
sums received and expended, that the donors 
may judge how properly their benefactions have 
been applied. 

Charity would lose its name, were it influenced 
by so mean a motive as human praise ; it is there- 
fore not intended to celebrate by any particular 
memorial, the liberality of single persons, or dis- 
tinct societies ; it is sufficient that their works 
praise them. 

Yet he who is far from seeking honour, may 
very justly obviate censure. If a good exam- 
ple has been set, it may lose its influence by 
misrepresentation ; and to free charity from re- 
proach, is itself a charitable action. 

Against the relief of the French only one 
argument has been brought : but that one is so 
popular and specious, that if it were to remain 
unexamined, it would by many be thought irre- 
fragable. It has been urged, that charity, like 
other virtues, may be improperly and unseason- 
ably exerted ; that while we are relieving French- 
men, there remain many Englishmen unrelieved; 
that while we lavish pity on our enemies, we for- 
get the misery of our friends. 

Grant this argument all it can prove, and 
what is the conclusion? — That to relieve the 
French is a good action, but that a better may 
be conceived. This is all the result, and this all 
is very little. To do the best can seldom be the 
lot of man : it is sufficient if, when opportunities 
are presented, he is ready to do good, ^Wn 
little virtue could be practised, V£ brafi&cB&cfe 
were to wait always for the moat pto^et o\j\^«X* 

H 2 
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and the noblest occasions ; occasions that may 
never happen, and objects that may never be 
found. 

It is far from certain, that a single English- 
man will suffer by the charity of the French. 
New scenes of misery make new impressions; 
and much of the charity which produced these 
donations, may be supposed to have been gene- 
rated by a species of calamity never known 
among us before. Some imagine that the laws 
have provided all necessary relief in common 
cases, and remit the poor to the care of the pub- 
lick; some have been deceived by fictitious 
misery, and are afraid of encouraging imposture; 
many have observed want to be the effect of vice, 
and consider casual almsgivers as patrons of 
idleness. But all these difficulties vanish in the 
present case : we know that for the Prisoners of 
War there is no legal provision; we see their dis- 
tress, and are certain of its cause ; we know that 
they are poor and naked, and poor and naked 
without a crime. 

But it is not necessary to make any conces- 
sions. The opponents of this charity must allow 
it to be good, and will not easily prove it not to 
be the best. That charity is best of which the 
consequences are most extensive : the relief of 
enemies has a tendency to unite mankind in fra- 
ternal affection; to soften the acrimony of ad- 
verse nations, and dispose them to peace and 
amity : in the mean time, it alleviates captivity, 
and takes away something from the miseries of 
war. The rage of war, however mitigated, will 
always fill the world with calamity and horrour : 
let it not then be unnecera&nib] extended ; let 
animosity and hostility cease toge&uet*, wA ^» 
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man be longer deemed an enemy, than while his 
sword is drawn against us. 

The effects of these contributions may, per- 
haps, reach still further. Truth is best supported 
by virtue : we may hope from those who feel 
or who see our charity, that they shall no longer 
detest as heresy that religion which makes its 
professors the followers of Him, who has com- 
manded us to " do good to them that hate us." 



ON THE BRAVERY OF THE ENGLISH 
COMMON SOLDIERS. 

By those who have compared the military genius 
of the English with that of the French nation, 
it is remarked, that the French officers will al- 
ways lead, if the soldiers will follow : and that 
the English soldiers will always follow, if their 
officers will lead. 

In all pointed sentences, some degree of ac- 
curacy must be sacrificed to conciseness ; and, 
in this comparison, our officers seem to lose what 
our soldiers gain. I know not any reason for 
supposing that the English officers are less wil- 
ling than the French to lead ; but it is, I think, 
universally allowed, that the English soldiers are 
more willing to follow. Our nation may boast, 
beyond any other people in the world, of a kind 
of epidemick bravery, diffused equally through 
all its ranks. We can shew a peasantry of he- 
roes, and fill our armies with clowns, whose cou- 
rage may vie with that of their general. 

There may be some pleasure in tracing the 
causes of this plebeian magnanimity , TYvfc opaXv- 
ties which commonly make an aTm^fotiu\fofc\fc«>^ 

if 3 
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long habits of regularity , great exactness of dii 

pline, and great confidenoe in the command 

Regularity may, in time, produce a kind of i 

chanical obedience to signals and comman 

like that which the perverse Cartesians imp 

to animals ; discipline may impress such an a 

upon the mind, that any danger shall be 1 

dreaded than the danger of punishment ; a 

■ v . confidence in the wisdom or fortune of the j 

', , neral, may induce the soldiers to follow h 

''' " blindly to the most dangerous enterprise. 

. What may be done by discipline and re^ 

larity, may be seen in the troops of the Russi 

■.'■■': empress and Prussian monarch. We find tl 

! they may be broken without confusion, and : 

[ , ' pulsed without flight. 

'-:• i But the English troops have none of these 

! quisites in an eminent degree. Regularity is 

no means part of their character; they are rar< 
' i exercised, and therefore shew very little dexter 
, > in their evolutions as bodies of men, or in 1 
:. ■ manual use of their weapons as individual 

■ j they neither are thought by others, nor by the 

selves, more active or exact than their enemi 

■ and therefore derive none of their courage fr< 
!■ " such imaginary superiority. 

The manner in which they are dispersed 

i quarters over the country during times of pea< 

!;; naturally produces laxity of discipline : they i 

1 1 very little in sight of their officers ; and, wh 

!j. they are not engaged in the slight duty of t 

guard, are suffered to live every man his own w£ 

f1i] J The equality of English privileges, the imp* 

)■' tiality of our laws, the freedom of our tenun 

and the prosperity of our trade, dispose us ve 

tittle to reverence of su periours. It *\& not lo s 
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reat esteem of the officers that the English sol- 
ier is indebted for his spirit in the hour of battle; 
>r perhaps it does not often happen that he 
links much better of his leader than of himself, 
he French Count, who has lately published the 
irt of TFar, remarks how much soldiers are 
nimated, when they see all their dangers shared 
y those who were born to be their masters, and 
horn they consider as beings of a different rank, 
he Englishman despises such motives of cou- 
ige : he was born without a master ; and looks 
ot on any man, however dignified by lace or 
ties, as deriving from nature any claims to his 
aspect, or inheriting any qualities superiour to 
is own. 

There are some, perhaps, who would imagine 
lat every Englishman fights better than the 
lbjects of absolute governments, because he 
as more to defend. But what has the English 
iore than the French soldier ? Property they 
:e both commonly without. Liberty is, to the 
>west rank of every nation, little more than the 
loice of working or starving ; and this choice 
, I suppose, equally allowed in every country, 
he English soldier seldom has his head very 
ill of the constitution ; nor has there been, for 
ore than a century, any war that put the pro- 
?rty or liberty of a single Englishman in danger. 

Whence then is the courage of the English 
ilgar ? It proceeds, in my opinion, from that 
^solution of dependence, which obliges every 
an to regard his own character. While every 
an is fed by his own hands, he Yvas no wefc& eft 
\y servile arts; he may always have vi^gea to* 
• labour; and ia no less necessary to Vvs ««x- 
w, than hia employer is to Yv\m. V4\ae >& 
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looks for no protection from others, he is natu- 
rally roused to be his own protector ; and having 
nothing to abate his esteem of himself, he conse- 
quently aspires to the esteem of others. Thus 
every man that crowds our streets is a man of 
honour, disdainful of obligation, impatient of re- 
proach, and desirous of extending"his reputation 
among those of his own rank ; and as courage 
is in most frequent use, the fame of courage is 
most eagerly pursued. From this neglect of 
subordination I do not deny that some inconve- 
niences may from time to time proceed: the 
power of the law does not always sufficiently sup- 
ply the want of reverence, or maintain the pro- 
per distinction between different ranks ; but good 
and evil will grow up in this world together; and 
they who complain, in peace, of the insolence of 
the populace, must remember, that their inso- 
lence in peace is bravery in war. 



THE FALSE ALARM. 1770. 

One of the chief advantages derived by the pre- 
sent generation from the improvement and diffu- 
sion of philosophy, is deliverance from unneces- 
sary terrour, and exemption from false alarms. 
The unusual appearances, whether regular or ac- 
cidental, which once spread consternation over 
ages of ignorance, are now the recreations of 
inquisitive security. The sun is no more lamented 
when it is eclipsed, than when it sets ; and me- 
teors play their coruscations without prognostick 
or prediction. 

The advancement of political knowledge may 

be expected to produce in time the like effects. 

Causeless discontent and seditious -wftfeT^fc^ 
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B8S frequent and less formidable, as the 
; of government is better ascertained, by 
t study of the theory of man. 
not, indeed, to be expected, that physical 
•litical truth should meet with equal ac- 
ce, or gain ground upon the world with 
acility. The notions of the naturalist find 
id in a state of neutrality, or at worst have 
g to encounter but prejudice and vanity ; 
ice without malignity, and vanity without 
t. But the politician's improvements are 
id by every passion that can exclude Con- 
or suppress it; by ambition, by avarice, 
>e, and by terrour, by publick faction, and 
i animosity. 

evident whatever be the cause, that this 
, with all its renown for speculation and 
ruing, has yet made little proficiency in 
isdom. We are still so much unacquainted 
ur own state, and so unskilful in the pur- 
happiness, that we shudder without dan- 
►mplain without grievances, and suffer our 
o be disturbed, and our commerce to be 
ipted, by an opposition to the Government, 
only by interest, and supported only by cla- 
which yet has so far prevailed upon lgno- 
md timidity, that many favour it as reason- 
md many dread it as powerful, 
at is urged by those who have been so in- 
>us to spread suspicion, and incite fury, 
»ne end of the kingdom to the other, may 
own by perusing the papers which have 
it once presenteu as petition* to \tafc Vm^, 
hibited in print as remonstraiieefc to ^^ 
It may therefore not be im\>to\>et \o"\»^ 
he Publick the reflection* oi * to»xl ^ft 
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cannot favour the opposition, for he thinks it 
wicked, and cannot fear it, for he thinks it weak. 

The grievance which has produced all this 
tempest of outrage, the oppression in which all 
other oppressions are included, the invasion 
which has left us no property, the alarm that 
suffers no patriot to sleep in quiet," is comprised 
in a vote of the House of Commons, by which 
the freeholders of Middlesex are deprived of a 
Briton's birthright, representation in parliament. 

They have, indeed, received the usual writ of 
election, but that writ, alas ! was malicious mock- 
ery ; they were insulted with the form, but de- 
nied the reality, for there was one man excepted 
from their choice. 

Non de vi, neque cade, nee veneno, 
Sed lis est miki de tribus capellis. 

The character of the man thus fatally excepted, 
I have no purpose to delineate. Lampoon itself 
would disdain to speak ill of him of whom no 
man speaks well. It is sufficient that he is ex- 
pelled the House of Commons, and confined in 
jail as being legally convicted of sedition and 
impiety. 

That this man cannot be appointed one of the 
guardian counsellors of the church and state, is 
a grievance not to be endured. Every lover of 
liberty stands doubtful of the fate of posterity, 
because the chief county in England cannot take 
its representative from a jail. 

Whence Middlesex should obtain the right of 
being denominated the chief county, cannot 
easily be discovered ; it is, indeed, the county 
where the chief city happens to stand, but how 
that city treated the favourite of Middlesex, is 
not yet forgotten. The cowtitj > *& &vtixug£vta& 
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Tom the city, has no claim to particular consi~ 
ieration. 

That a man was in jail for sedition and im- 
3iety, would, I believe, have been within memory 
i sufficient reason why he should not come out 
)f jail a legislator. This reason, notwithstand- 
ng the mutability of fashion, happens still to 
jperate on the House of Commons. Their no- 
ions, however strange, may be justified by a 
common observation, that few are mended by 
imprisonment, and' that he whose crimes have 
nade confinement necessary, seldom makes any 
>ther use of his enlargement than to do with 
greater cunning what he did before with less. 

But the people have been told with great con- 
fidence, that the House cannot control the right 
af constituting representatives ; that he who can 
persuade lawful electors to choose him, whatever 
be his character, is lawfully chosen, and has a 
claim to a seat in parliament, from which no 
human authority can depose him. 

Here, however, the patrons of opposition are 
in some perplexity. They are forced to confess, 
that by a train of precedents sufficient to esta- 
blish a custom of parliament, the House of Com- 
mons has jurisdiction over its own members ; 
that the whole has power over individuals ; and 
that this power has been exercised sometimes in 
imprisonment, and often in expulsion. 

That such power should reside in the House 
of Commons m some cases, is inevitably neces- 
sary, since it is required by every polity, that 
where there is a possibility of offeitefc, Vkvera 
should be a possibility of punishment. & \aecv- 
ter of the House cannot be cited fox \vv& cotAor 
r parliament before any other court •. wcA^&e* 
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fore if the house cannot punish him, he may at- 
tack with impunity the rights of the people, and 
the title of the king. 

This exemption from the authority of other 
courts was, I think, first established in favour of 
the five members in the long parliament. It is 
not to be considered as an usurpation, for it is 
implied in the principles of government. If le- 
gislative powers are not co-ordinate, they cease 
in part to be legislative ; and if they be co-ordi- 
nate, they are unaccountable ; for to whom must 
that power account, which has no superiour ? 

The House of Commons is, indeed, dissoluble 
by the king, as the nation has of late been very 
clamourously told; but while it subsists it is co- 
ordinate with the other powers, and this co-ordi- 
nation ceases only when the House by dissolution 
ceases to subsist. 

As the particular representatives of the peo- 
ple are in their publick character above the con- 
trol of the courts of law, they must be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the House ; and as the 
House, in the exercise of its authority, can be 
neither directed nor restrained, its own resolu- 
tions must be its laws, at least, if there is no 
antecedent decision of the whole legislature. 

This privilege, not confirmed by any written 
law or positive compact, but by the resistless 
power of political necessity, they have exercised, 
probably from their first institution, but cer- 
tainly, as their records inform us, from the 23rd 
of Elizabeth, when they expelled a member, for 
derogating from their privileges. 

It may perhaps be doubted, whether it was 

originally necessary, that this right of control 

and punishment should extend V>e^otvd ofewecs 
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in the exercise of parliamentary duty, since all 
other crimes are cognizable by other courts. 
But they who are the only judges of their own 
rights, have exerted the power of expulsion on 
)ther occasions, and when wickedness arrived at 
i certain magnitude, have considered an offence 
igainst society as an offence against the House. 

They have therefore divested notorious delin- 
quents of their legislative character, and deli- 
vered them up to shame or punishment, naked 
&nd unprotected, that they might not contami- 
nate the dignity of parliament. 

It is allowed that a man attainted of felony 
cannot sit in Parliament, and the Commons pro- 
bably judged, that not being bound to the forms 
of law, they might treat those as felons, whose 
crimes were, in their opinion, equivalent to fe- 
lony : and that as a known felon could not be 
chosen, a man so like a felon, that he could not 
easily be distinguished, ought to be expelled. 

The first laws had no law to enforce them, the 
first authority was constituted by itself. The 
power exercised by the House of Commons is of 
this kind, a power rooted in the principles of 
government, and branched out by occasional 
practice; a power which necessity made just, 
md precedents have made legal. 

It will occur that authority thus uncontrolable, 
may, in times of heat and contest, be oppress- 
ively and injuriously exerted, and that he who 
suffers injustice, is without redress, however in- 
nocent, however miserable. 

The position is true, but the argument is use- 
less. The Commons must be controlled, ot bs. 
exempt from control. If they arc exei«^V,^v^ 

VOL. XII. i 
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may do injury which cannot be redressed, if they 
are controlled, they are no longer legislative. 

If the possibility of abuse be an argument 
against authority, no authority ever can be esta- 
blished ; if the actual abuse destroys its legality, 
there is no legal government now in the world. 

This power, which the Commons have so long 
exercised, they ventured to use once more against 
Mr. Wilkes, and on the 3rd of February, 1769, 
expelled him the House, " for having printed and 
published a seditious libel, and three obscene 
and impious libels." 

If these imputations were just, the expulsion 
was surely seasonable ; and that they were just, 
the House had reason to determine, as he had 
confessed himself, at the bar, the author of the 
libel which they term seditious, and was con- 
victed in the King's Bench of both the pub- 
lications. 

But the freeholders of Middlesex were of 
another opinion. They either thought him in- 
nocent, or were not offended by his guilt. When 
a writ was issued for the election of a knight for 
Middlesex, in the room of John Wilkes, Esq., 
expelled the House, his friends on the 16th of 
February chose him again. 

On the 17th, it was resolved, " that John 
Wilkes, Esq., having been in this session of par- 
liament expelled the House, was, and is, inca- 
pable of being elected a member to serve in this 
present parliament." 

As there was no other candidate, it was re- 
solved at the same time, that the election of the 
16th was a void election. 

The freeholders still continued to think that 
no other man was fit to represent ttvei&,ttn&. fcu 
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the 16th of March elected him once more. Their 
resolution was now so well known, that no oppo- 
nent ventured to appear. 

The Commons began to find, that power with- 
out materials for operation can produce no ef- 
fect. They might make the election void for 
ever, but if no other candidate could be found, 
their determination could only be negative. They, 
however, made void the last election, and ordered 
a new writ. 

On the 13th of April was a new election, at 
which Mr. Lutterel,and others, offered themselves 
candidates. Every method of intimidation was 
used, and some acts of violence were done to 
hinder Mr. Lutterel from appearing. He was 
not deterred, and the poll was taken, which ex- 
hibited for 

Mr. Wilkes 1143 

Mr. Lutterel . . 296 

The Sheriff returned Mr. Wilkes; but the House 
on April the 15th, determined that Mr. Lutterel 
was lawfully elected. 

From this day begun the clamour which has 
continued till now. Those who had undertaken 
to oppose the ministry, haying no grievance of 
greater magnitude, endeavoured to swell this de- 
cision into bulk, and distort it into deformity, 
and then held it out to terrify the nation. 

Every artifice of sedition has been since prac- 
tised to awaken discontent and inflame indig- 
nation. The papers of every day have beerv 
filled with exhortations and menaces o? fotfA&cu 
The madness has spread through a\\ iwk& *»& 
through both sexes; women and cYi\\tae^\vw 
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clamoured for Mr. Wilkes, honest simplicity h 
been cheated into fury, and only the wise ha 
escaped infection. 

The greater part may justly be suspected of u 
believing their own position, and with them it 
not necessary to dispute. They cannot be co 
vinced who are convinced already, and it is w< 
known that they will not be ashamed. 

The decision, however, by which the smal 
number of votes was preferred to the great 
has perplexed the minds of some, whose o 
nions it were indecent to despise, and who 
their integrity well deserve to have their doul 
appeased. 

Every diffuse and complicated question m 
be examined by different methods, upon differe 
principles ; ana that truth, which is easily foui 
by one investigator, may be missed by anottu 
equally honest and equally diligent. 

Those who enquire whether a smaller numt 
of legal votes can elect a representative in opj 
sition to a greater, must receive from every tong 
the same answer. 

The question, therefore, must be, whether 
smaller number of legal votes, shall not previ 
against a greater number of votes not legal ? 

It must be considered, that those votes or 
are legal which are legally given, and that the 
only are legally given, which are given for a leg 
candidate. 

It remains then to be discussed, whether 

man expelled can be so disqualified by a vote 

the House, as that he shall be no longer eligil 

by lawful electors ? 

Here we must again recui, tvo\.\j& ^«&ie i 

stitutiona, but to the uirwfittetiAwi o* wssk 
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ture, to the great and pregnant principle of po- 
litical necessity. All government supposes sub- 
jects, all authority implies obedience. To sup- 
pose in one the right to command what another 
has the right to refuse, is absurd and contra- 
dictory. A state so constituted must rest for 
ever in motionless equipoise, with equal attrac- 
tions of contrary tendency, with equal weights 
of power balancing each other. 

Laws which cannot be enforced, can neither 
prevent nor rectify disorders. A sentence which 
cannot be executed, can have no power to warn 
or to reform. If the Commons have only the 
power of dismissing for a few days the man 
whom his constituents can immediately send 
back, if they can expel but cannot exclude, they 
have nothing more than nominal authority, to 
which perhaps obedience never may be paid. 

The representatives of our ancestors had an 
opinion very different; they fined and imprisoned 
their members; on great provocation, they dis- 
abled them for ever; and this power of pro- 
nouncing perpetual disability is maintained by 
Selden himself. 

These claims seem to have been made and al- 
lowed, when the constitution of our government 
had not yet been sufficiently studied. Such 
powers are not legal, because they are not ne- 
cessary ; and of that power which only necessity 
justifies, no more is to be admitted than necessity 
obtrudes. 

The Commons cannot make laws, they can 
only pass resolutions, which, like all resolutions, 
are of force only to those that make them^ and 
to those only while they are w\\\ui£ to dbwr*^ 
them. i 3 
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The vote of the House of Commons has there- 
fore only so far the force of a law, as that force 
is necessary to preserve the vote from losing its 
efficacy ; it must begin by operating upon them- 
selves, and extend its influence to others, only 
by consequences arising from the first intention. 
He that starts game on his own manor, may pur- 
sue it into another. 

They can properly make laws only for them- 
selves : a member, while he keeps his seat, is 
subject to these laws ; but when he is expelled, 
the jurisdiction ceases, for he is now no longer 
within their dominion. 

The disability, which a vote can superinduce 
to expulsion, is no more than was included in 
expulsion itself; it is only a declaration of the 
Commons, that they will permit no longer him 
whom they thus censure to sit with them in par- 
liament ; a declaration made by that right which 
they necessarily possess*, of regulating their own 
House, and of inflicting punishment on their 
own delinquents. 

They, have therefore no other way to enforce 
the sentence of incapacity, than that of adhering 
to it. They cannot otherwise punish the can- 
didate so disqualified for offering himself, nor the 
electors for accepting him. But if he has any 
competitor, that competitor must prevail, and 
if he has none, his election will be void ; for the 
right of the House to reject, annihilates with re- 
gard to the man so rejected the right of electing. 

It has been urged, that the power of the House 

terminates with their session ; since a prisoner 

committed by the Speaker's warrant cannot be 

detained during the recess. That pov*ex iudeed 

ceases with the session, which must opiate Vj 
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the agency of others, because, when they do not 
sit, they can employ no agent, having no longer 
any legal existence ; but that which is exercised 
on themselves revives at their meeting, when the 
subject of that power still subsists. They can in 
the next session refuse to re-admit him, whom in 
the former session they expelled. 

That expulsion inferred exclusion in the pre- 
sent case, must be, I think, easily admitted. 
The expulsion, and the writ issued for a new 
election, were in the same session, and since the 
House is by the rule of parliament bound for the 
session by a vote once passed, the expelled mem- 
ber cannot be admitted. He that cannot be ad- 
mitted, cannot be elected ; and the votes given 
to a man ineligible being given in vain, the high- 
est number for an eligible candidate becomes a 
majority. 

To these conclusions, as to most moral, and 
to all political, positions, many objections may be 
made. The perpetual subject of political dis- 
quisition is not absolute, but comparative good. 
Of two systems of government, or two laws re- 
lating to the same subject, neither will ever be 
such aa theoretical nicety would desire, and 
therefore neither can easily force its way against 
prejudice and obstinacy ; each will have its ex- 
cellencies and defects, and every man, with a 
little help from pride, may think his own the best. 

It seems to be the opinion of many, that ex- 
pulsion is only a dismission of the representa- 
tive to his constituents, with such a testimony 
against him as his sentence may com\>rae\ *xA 
that if his constituents, notwithstanding \)tvfec«vv- 
sureof the House, thinking his case Yiatd.,Vv 
fault trifling, or his excellencies sucYv *s on ex \tf 
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lance it, should again choose him as still worthy 
of their trust, the House cannot refuse him, for 
his punishment has purged his fault, and the 
right of electors must not be violated. 

This is plausible, but not cogent. It is a 
scheme of representation, which would make a 
specious appearance in a political romance, but 
cannot be brought into practice among us, who 
see every day the towering head of speculation 
bow down unwillingly to groveling experience. 

Governments formed by chance,, and gradually 
improved by such expedients as the successive 
discovery of their defects happened to suggest, 
are never to be tried by a regular theory. ' They 
are fabricks of dissimilar materials raised by 
different architects upon different plans. We 
must be content with them as they are ; should 
we attempt to mend their disproportions, we 
might easily demolish , and difficultly rebuild them. 

Laws are now made, and customs are esta- 
blished ; these are our rules, and by them we 
must be guided. 

It is uncontrovertibly certain, that the Com- 
mons never intended to leave electors the liberty 
of returning them an expelled member, for they 
always require one to be chosen in the room of 
him that is- expelled, and I see not with what 
propriety a man can be rechosen in his own room. 

Expulsion, if this were its whole effect, might 
very often be desirable. Sedition, or obscenity, 
might be no greater crimes in the opinion of 
other electors, than in that of the freeholders of 
Middlesex; and many a wretch, whom his col- 
leagues should expel, migVit cotsvfc task ^erse- 
cuted into fame, and provoke NnSta Ywttat Sxw& 
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• 

any of the representatives of the people 
lardly be said to have been chosen at all. 
3 by inheriting a borough, inherit a seat ; 
jome sit by the favour of others, whom per- 
they may gratify by the act which pro- 
d the expulsion. Some are safe by their 
larity, and some by their alliances. None 
d dread expulsion, if this doctrine were re- 
d, but those who bought their elections, and 
would be obliged to buy them again at a 
er price. 

it as uncertainties are to be determined by 
£S certain, and customs to be explained, 
e it is possible, by written law, the patriots 
triumphed with a quotation from an act of ] 

th and 5th of Anne, which permits those 
re-chosen, whose seats are vacated by the 
)tance of a place of profit. This they ' 

y consider as an expulsion, and from the \ 

ission, in this case, of a re-election, infer 
every other expulsion leaves the delinquent 
ed to the same indulgence. This is the I 
praph : f 

f any person, being chosen a member of the j 
« of Commons, shall accept of any office 
the crown, during such time as he shall con- 
a member, his election shall be, and is 
>y declared to be, void, and a new writ shall 
for a new election, as if such person so 
)ting was naturally dead. Nevertheless, such 
n shall be capable of being again elected, 
his place had not become void as aforesaid." ir; 
>w this favours the doctrine of Tea&m\«£\wi 
second choice, I am not ab\e to dvacossx . 
tatute of SO Ch. II. had enacted," *l\v*xVe 

on Id ait in th** U~„„~ ^r rt _~~~«i <m\\vcsoX 
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taking the o?ths and subscribing the test, shoti/< 
be disabled to sit in the House during that par- 
liament, and a writ should issue for the election 
of a new member in place of the member sc 
disabled, as if such member had naturally died/ 

This last clause is apparently copied in the 
act of Anne, but with the common fate of imi- 
tators. In the act of Charles, the political deatl 
continued during the parliament; in that ol 
Anne, it was hardly worth the while to kill the 
man whom the next breath was to revive. It is 
however, apparent, that in the opinion of the 
parliament, the dead-doing lines would have 
kept him motionless, if he had not been recoveret 
by a kind exception. A seat vacated, coult 
not be regained without express permission ol 
the same statute. 

The right of being chosen again to a seat thus 
vacated, is not enjoyed by any general right, bul 
required a special clause, and solicitous provision, 

But what resemblance can imagination con- 
ceive between one man vacating his seat by a 
mark of favour from the crown, and anotnei 
driven from it for sedition and obscenity ? The 
acceptance of a place contaminates no character ; 
the crown that gives it, intends to give with il 
always dignity, sometimes authority. The Com- 
mons, it is well known, think not worse of them- 
selves or others for their offices of profit ; yet 
profit implies temptation, and may expose a re- 
presentative to the suspicion of his constituents; 
though if they still think him worthy of theii 
confidence, they may again elect him. 

Such is the consequence. When a man is 

dismissed by law to his constituent^ with new 

trust and new dignity, they ma.^ \t VJfcs'J *&vsSi 
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him incorruptible, restore him to his seat ; what 
can follow, therefore, but that, when the House 
drives out a varlet with publick infamy, he goes 
away with the like permission to return ? 

If infatuation be, as the proverb tells us, the 
forerunner of destruction, how near must be the 
rain of a nation that can be incited against its 
governours by sophistry like this. I may be ex- 
cused if I catch the panick, and join my groans 
at this alarming crisis, with the general lamen- 
tation of weeping patriots. 

Another objection is, that the Commons, by 
pronouncing the sentence of disqualification, 
make a law, and take upon themselves the power 
of the whole legislature. Many quotations are 
then produced to prove that the House of Com- 
mons can make no laws. 

Three Acts have been cited, disabling members 
for different terms on different occasions; and it 
is profoundly remarked, that if the Commons 
could by their own privilege have made a dis- 
qualification, their jealousy of their privileges 
would never have admitted the concurrent sanc- 
tion of the other powers. 

1 must for ever remind these puny contro- 
rertists, that those Acts are laws of permanent 
obligation : that two of them are now in force, 
and that the other expired only when it had ful- 
filled its end. Such laws the Commons cannot 
make ; they could, perhaps, have determined for 
themselves, that they would expel all who should 
not take the test, but they could leave no au- 
thority behind them, that should oblige the next 
parliament to expel them. They could tsftaafc 
the South Sea directors, but tV.e^ cow\A. tvo\. «*v- 
tatithe refusal. They can disqualify Vj n<A&, 
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but not by law ; they cannot know that the sen 
tence of disqualification pronounced to-day, maj 
not become void to-morrow, by the dissolutioi 
of their own House. Yet while the same parlia- 
ment sits, the disqualification continues, unless 
the vote be rescinded, and while it so continues 
makes the votes, which freeholders may give tc 
the interdicted candidate, useless and dead, 
since there cannot exist with respect to the same 
subject at the same time, an absolute power t( 
choose, and an absolute power to reject. 

In 1614, the attorney-general was voted inca 
pable of a seat in the House of Commons ; and 
the nation is triumphantly told, that though the 
vote never was revoked, the attorney-general u 
now a member. He certainly may now be a 
member without revocation of the vote. A la^ 
is of perpetual obligation, but a vote is nothing 
when the voters are gone. A law is a compacl 
reciprocally made by the legislative powers, anc 
therefore not to be abrogated but by all the par- 
ties. A vote is simply a resolution, which binds 
only him that is willing to be bound. 

I have thus punctiliously and minutely pur 
sued this disquisition, because I suspect that thesi 
reasoners, whose business is to deceive others, hav< 
sometimes deceived themselves, and I am willing 
to free them from their embarrassment, thougt 
I do not expect much gratitude for my kindness 

Other objections are yet remaining, for o 
political objections there cannot easily be ai 
end. It has been observed, that vice is no prope 
cause of expulsion, for if the worst man in th 
House were always to be expelled, in time non 
would be left. But no man is expelled for bein; 
worst, he is expelled for being enotmow^ \wA 
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his conduct is compared, not with that of others, 
but with the rule of action. 

The punishment of expulsion being in its own 
nature uncertain, may be too great or too little 
for the fault. 

This must be the case of many punishments. 
Forfeiture of chattels is nothing to him that has 
no possessions. Exile itself may be accidentally 
a good : and indeed any punishment less than 
death is very different to different men. 

But if this precedent be admitted and esta- 
blished, no man can hereafter be sure that he 
shall be represented by him whom he would 
choose. One half of the House may meet early 
in the morning, and snatch an opportunity to 
expel the other, and the greater part of the na- 
tion may, by this stratagem, be without its law- 
ful representatives. 

He that sees all this, sees very far. But I can 
tell him of greater evils yet behind. There is 
one possibility of wickedness, which, at this 
alarming crisis, has not yet been mentioned. 
Every one knows the malice, the subtilty, the 
industry, the vigilance, and the greediness of the 
Scots. The Scotch members are about the num - 
ber sufficient to make a house. I propose it to 
the consideration of the supporters of the Bill of 
Rights, whether there is not reason to suspect 
that these hungry intruders from the North are 
now contriving to expel all the English. We may 
jthen curse the hour in which it was determined, 
that expulsion and exclusion are the same. For 
who can guess what may be done when the Scots* 
have the whole House to themselves 1 
Thus agreeable to custom and reason, \io\n*V\v 
vol. XII. K 
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standing all objections, real or imaginary ; thvs 
consistent with the practice of former times, and 
thus consequential to the original principles of 
government, is that decision by which so much 
violence of discontent has been excited, which 
has been so dolorously bewailed, and so outrage- 
ously resented. 

Let us, however, not be seduced to put too 
much confidence in justice or in truth ; they have 
often been found inactive in their own defence, 
and give more confidence than help to their 
friends and their advocates. It may perhaps be 
prudent to make one momentary concession to 
falsehood, by supposing the vote in Mr. Lut- 
terePs favour to be wrong. 

All wrong ought to be rectified, If Mr. Wilkes 
is deprived of a lawful seat, both he and his elec- 
tors nave reason to complain : but it will not be 
easily found, why, among the innumerable wrongs 
of which a great part of mankind are hourly 
complaining, the whole care of the publick should 
be transferred to Mr. Wilkes and the freeholders 
of Middlesex, who might all sink into nonexist- 
ence, without any other effect, than that there 
would be room made for a new rabble, and a 
new retailer of sedition and obscenity. The 
cause of our country would suffer little ; the rab- 
ble, whencesoever they come, will be always 
patriots, and always supporters of the Bill of 
Rights. 

The House of Commons decides the disputes 

arising from elections. Was it ever supposed, 

that in all cases their decisions were rigM? 

Every man whose lawful election is defeated, is 

equally wronged with Mr. Wilkes, and his con- 

stituents feel their disappointment m\k no \a« 
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anguish than the freeholders of Middlesex. 
These decisions have often been apparently par- 
tial, and sometimes tyrannically oppressive. A 
majority has been given to a favourite candidate, 
by expunging votes which had always been al- 
lowed, and which therefore had the authority by 
which all votes are given, that of custom unin- 
terrupted. When the Commons determine who 
shall be constituents, they may, with some pro- 
priety, be said to make law, because those deter- 
minations have hitherto, for the sake of quiet, 
been adopted by succeeding parliaments. A 
vote, therefore, of the House, when it operates 
as a law, is to individuals a law only temporary, 
but to communities perpetual. 

Yet though all this has been done, and though 
at every new parliament much of this is expected 
to be done again, it has never produced in any 
former time such an alarming crisis. We have 
found by experience, that though a squire has 
given ale and venison in vain, and a borough has 
been compelled to see its dearest interest in the 
hands of him whom it did not trust, yet the 
general state of the nation has continued the 
same. The sun has risen, and the corn has 
grown, and whatever talk has been of the danger 
of property, yet he that ploughed the field com- 
monly reaped it, and he that built a house was 
master of the door : the vexation excited by in- 
justice suffered, or supposed to be suffered, by 
any private man, or single community, was local 
and temporary, it neither spread far, nor lasted 
long. 

The nation looked on with little caxej^eawafc. 
there did not seem to be much dw%eT. Tte 

K 2 
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consequence of small irregularities was not felt, 
and we had not yet learned to be terrified by 
very distant enemies. 

But quiet and security are now at an end. 
Our vigilance is quickened, and our comprehen- 
sion is enlarged. We not only see events in 
their causes, but before their causes ; we hear the 
thunder while the sky is clear, and see the mine 
sprung before it is dug. Political wisdom has, 
by the force of English genius, been improved 
at last not only to political intuition, but to poli- 
tical prescience. 

But it cannot, I am afraid, be said, that as we 
are grown wise, we are made happy. It is said 
of those who have the wonderful power called 
second sight, that they seldom see any thing but 
evil : political second sight has the same effect; 
we hear of nothing but of an alarming crisis, of 
violated rights, and expiring liberties. The 
morning rises upon new wrongs, and the dreamer 
passes the night in imaginary shackles. 

The sphere of anxiety is now enlarged; he 
that hitherto cared only for himself, now cares 
for the publick ; for he has learned that the hap- 
piness of individuals is comprised in the pros- 
perity of the whole, and that his country never 
suffers, but he suffers with it, however it happens 
that he feels no pain. 

Fired with this fever of epidemick patriotism, 
the tailor slips his thimble, the draper drops his 
yard, and the blacksmith lays down his hammer; 
they meet at an honest alehouse, consider the 
state of the nation, read or hear the last petition, 
lament the miseries of the time, are alarmed at 
the dreadful crisis, and subscribe to the support 
of the Bill of Rights. 
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It sometimes indeed happens, that an intruder 
of more benevolence than prudence attempts to 
disperse their cloud of dejection, and ease their 
hearts by seasonable consolation. He tells them, 
that though the government cannot be too dili- 
gently watched, it may be too hastily accused ; 
and that, though private judgment is every man's 
right, yet we cannot judge of what we do not 
know; that we feel at present no evils which 
government can alleviate, and that the publick 
business is committed to men who have as much 
right to confidence as their adversaries ; that the 
freeholders of Middlesex, if they could not choose 
Mr. Wilkes, might have chosen any other man, 
and that he trusts we have within the realm Jive 
hundred as good as he ; that even if this which 
has happened to Middlesex had happened to 
every other county, that one man should be 
made incapable of being elected, it could pro- 
duce no great change in the parliament, nor 
much contract the power of election ; that what 
has been done is probably right, and that if it be 
wrong, it is of little consequence, since a like 
case cannot easily occur; that expulsions are 
very rare, and if they should, by unbounded in- 
dolence of faction, become more frequent, the 
lectors may easily provide a second choice. 
All this he may say, but not half of this will 
\ heard ; his opponents will stun him and them- 
\ves with a confused sound of pensions and 
jces, venality and corruption, oppression and 
asion, slavery and ruin. 
)utcries like these, uttered by malignity, and 
>ed by folly; general accusations tf vNfatax- 
\te wickedness; and obscuie\imV& oVykb^v 

k 3 
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sible designs, dispersed among those that do not 
know their meaning, by those that know them to 
be false, have disposed part of the nation, though 
but a small part, to pester the court with ridicu- 
lous petitions. 

The progress of a petition is well known. An 
ejected placeman goes down to his county or his 
borough, tells his friends of his inability to serve 
them, and his constituents of the corruption of 
the government. His friends readily understand 
that he who can get nothing, will have nothing 
to give. They agree to proclaim a meetkig; 
meat and drink are plentifully provided ; a crowd 
is easily brought together, and those who think 
that they know the reason of their meeting, un- 
dertake to tell those who know it not. Ale and 
clamour unite their powers, the crowd, con- 
densed and heated, begins to ferment with the 
leaven of sedition. All see a thousand evils, 
though they cannot show them, and grow im- 
patient for a remedy, though they know not what. 

A speech is then made by the Cicero of the 
day ; he says much, and suppresses more, and 
credit is equally given to what he tells, and what 
he conceals. The petition is read and univer- 
sally approved. Those who are sober enough 
to write, add their names, and the rest would 
sign it if they could. 

Every man goes home and tells his neighbour 
of the glories of the day; how he was consulted 
and what he advised ; how he was invited into 
the great room, where his lordship called him 
by his name ; how he was caressed by Sir Francis, 
Sir Joseph, or Sir George ; how he eat turtle 
and venison, and drank unanimity to the three 
brothers. 
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The poor loiterer, whose shop had confined 
him, or whose wife had locked him up, hears 
the tale of luxury with envy, and at last enquires 
what was their petition. Of the petition nothing 
is remembered by the narrator, but that it spoke 
much of fears and apprehensions, and some- 
thing very alarming, and that he is sure it is 
against the government ; the other is convinced 
that it must be right, and wishes he had been 
there, for he loves wine and venison, and is re- 
solved as long as he lives to be against the go- 
vernment. 

The petition is then handed from town to town, 
and from house to house, and wherever it comes 
the inhabitants flock together, that they may 
see that which must be sent to the king. Names 
are easily collected. One man signs because 
he hates the papists, another because he has 
vowed destruction to the turnpikes-; one because 
it will vex the parson, another because he owes 
his landlord nothing; one because he is rich, 
another because he is poor ; one to show that he 
is not afraid, and another to show that he can 
write. 

The passage, however, is not always smooth. 
Those who collect contributions to sedition, some- 
times apply to a man of higher rank and more 
enlightened mind, who, instead of lending them 
his name, calmly reproves them for being sedu- 
cers of- the people. 

You who are here, says he, complaining of 

venality, are yourselves the agents of those who, 

having estimated themselves at too h\gY\. a. ycve^ 

are only angry that they are not bought. Xo\x 

are appealing from the parliament to tVve rataVAa, 

and inviting those who scarcely, ui ft\e xsv«* 

i 
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eommon affairs, distinguish right fron 

judge of a question complicated wit! 

ten and unwritten, with the general 

of government, and the particular < 

the House of Commons ; you are she 

a grievance, so distant that they can 

and so light that they cannot feel it 

but by unnecessary intelligence an 

provocation, should the farmers and s 

of Yorkshire and Cumberland know c 

Middlesex is represented ? instead of 

thus round the county to exasperate 

party, and darken the suspicions of 

it is the duty of men like you, who r 

for enquiry, to lead back the peop 

honest labour ; to tell them, that su 

the duty of the ignorant, and conten 

of the poor ; that they have no skill i 

government, nor any interest in the 

of the great ; and when you meet w 

some there are, whose understanding 

ble of conviction, it will become you 

foaming ebullition, by showing thei 

have as much happiness as the cond 

will easily receive, and that a gov* 

which an erroneous or unjust reprei 

Middlesex is the greatest crime that 

discover, or malice can upbraid, is ; 

approaching nearer to perfection, th 

experience has known, or history rel 

The drudges of sedition wish to c 

ground, they hear him with sullen 

conviction without repentance, an 

founded but not abashed ; they go 

another door, and find a kinder rec 

a man enraged against the gavetxrc 
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i just been paying the tax upon his win- 
it a petition for a dissolution of the parlia- 
m\\ at all times have its favourers, may be 
imagined. The people indeed do not ex- 
bat one House of Commons will be much 
ter or much wiser than another; they do 
ppose that the taxes will be lightened ; or 
& they have been so often taught to hope 
t soap and candles will be cheaper ; they 
t no redress of grievances, for of no griev- 

but taxes do they complain; they wish 
e extension of liberty, for they do not feel 
istraint ; about the security of privilege or 
rty they are totally careless, for they see 
>perty invaded, nor know, till they are told, 
ny privilege has suffered violation, 
st of all do they expect, that any future 
tnentwrll lessen its own powers, or com- 
ate to the people that authority which it 
ice obtained. 

a new parliament is sufficiently desirable. 
5ar of election is a year of jollity ; and what 

more delightful, a year of equality. The 
n now eats the delicacies for which he 
1 when he could not purchase them, and 
unkard has the pleasure of wine without 
st. The drone lives a while without work, 
le shopkeeper, in the flow of money, raises 
ice. The mechanick that trembled at the 
ice of Sir Joseph, now bids him come again 

answer ; and the poacher whose gun has 
teized, now finds an opportunity 'to iec\&\m 
yen the honest man is not displeased to *ea 
r important, and willingly resumes Vu V»o 
at power which he had resumed tot %«* 
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Few love their friends so well as not t< 
superiority by (inexpensive benefaction. 

Vet notwithstanding all these motives 1 
pliance , the promoters of petitions have n 
successful. Few could be persuaded to 
evils which they did not suffer, or to sol 
tedress which they do not want The i 
has been, in some places, rejected ; and p 
in all but one, signed only by the meant 
grossest of the people. 

Since this expedient, now invented or 
to distress the government, and equally 
cable at all times by all who shall be ei 
from power and from profit, has prodi 
little effect, let us consider the oppositio 
longer formidable. The great engine 
coiled upon them. They thought that It, 
they tent were term* of weight, which wou 
amazed all and stum&ed many ; but the c 
nation is now over, and their foes ttattd i 
as before: 

With great propriety and dignity the lei 
in his speech, neglected or forgotten the 
might easily know, that what was prese 
the sense of the people, is the sense onl; 
profligate and dissolute ; and that whate 
(lament should be convened, the same pet 
would be ready, for the same reason, to 
its dissolution. 

As we once had a rebellion of the clot 
have now an opposition of the pedlars 
quiet of the nation has been for years di 
by a faction, against which all factions o 
conspire ; for its original principle is thi 
of levelling; it is only animated under tli 
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of zeal, by the natural malignity of the mean 
against the great. 

When, in the confusion which the English in- 
vasions produced in France, the villains, imagin- 
ing that they had found the golden hour of eman- 
cipation, took arms in their hands, the knights 
of both nations considered the cause as common, 
and, suspending the general hostility, united to 
chastise them. 

The whole conduct of this despicable faction 
is distinguished by plebeian grossness, and savage 
indecency. To misrepresent the actions and 
the principles of their enemies is common to all 
parties; but the insolence of invective, and bru- 
tality of reproach, which have lately prevailed, 
are peculiar to this. 

An infallible characteristick of meanness is 
cruelty. This is the only faction that has shouted 
at the condemnation of a criminal, and that, 
when his innocence procured his pardon, has 
clamoured for his blood. 

All other parties, however enraged at each 
other, have agreed to treat the throne with de- 
cency ; but these low-born ratters have attacked 
not only the authority, but the character, of their 
sovereign, and have endeavoured, surely without 
effect, to alienate the affections of the people 
from the only L king, who, for almost a century, 
has much appeared to desire, or much endea- 
voured to aeserve them. They have insulted 
him with rudeness and with menaces, which were 
never excited by the gloomy sullenness of Wil- 
liam, even when half the nation denied \\\tcy\W\x 
iWegiance: nor by the dangerous YAjoXxn ol 
James, unless when he was finally dTivexi uora 
his palace ; and with which scarcely Ave o^d 
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hostilities of rebellion ventured to vilil 
happy Charles, even in the remarks on 
net of Naeeby. 

It is surely not unreasonable to hop 
nation will consult its dignity, if not i 
and disdain to be protected or enslav 
declaims rs or the plotters of a ci ty-tavt 
Rome fallen by the Catilinarian consp 
might have consoled her fate by the 
of her destroyers; but what would hi 
ated the disgrace of England, had h( 
meat been changed by Tiler or by Kel 

One part of the nation has never be 
tended with the other, but for some we 
apparent interest. If the means wei 
the end was great. The civil war was 
what each army called and believed th 
ligion and the best government. Th 
in the reign of Anne, was to exclude ■ 
an exile Icing, We are nowoiisputin^ 
most equal animosity, whether Middh 
be represented or not by a criminal fro 

The only comfort left in such dege 
that a lower state can be no longer pos 

In this contemptuous censure, 1 me: 
include every single man. In all lead 
chemist, there is silver ; and in all co] 
is gold. But mingled masses are justl 
nated by the greater quantity, and 
precious particles are not worth ext 
faction and a pig must be melted dowt 
to the forms and offices that chance al 

" Fiunl urceoli, peltei, sirtago, putelfc 

A few weeks will now show whethe 
verament can be shaken b-3 em^Vj - 
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whether the faction which depends upon its in- 
fluence, has not deceived alike the publick and 
itself. That it should have continued till now, 
is sufficiently shameful. None can, indeed, 
wonder that it has been supported by ! the secta- 
ries, the natural fomenters of sedition and con- 
federates of the rabble, of whose religion little 
now remains but hatred of establishments, and 
who are angry to find separation now only tole- 
rated, which was once rewarded : but every 
honest man must lament, that it has been re- 
garded with frigid neutrality by the tories, who, 
being long accustomed to signalize their prin- 
ciples by opposition to the court, do not yet con- 
sider that they have at last a king who knows 
not the name of party, and who wishes to be the 
common father of all his people. 

As a man inebriated only by vapours, soon re- 
covers in the open air; a* nation discontented 
to madness, without any adequate cause, will 
return to its wits and its allegiance when a little 
pause has cooled it to reflection. Nothing, 
therefore, is necessary, at this alarming crisis, 
but to consider the alarm as false. To make 
concessions, is to encourage encroachment. Let 
the court despise the faction, and the disap- 
pointed people will soon deride it. 



THOUGHTS 

ON THE 

LATE TRANSACTIONS RESPECTING 
FALKLAND'S ISLANDS. 1771. 

To proportion the eagerness of contest \.o \\& 
importance, seems too hard a task. to\ \w\m-a.w. 
vol. xu. i 
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wisdom. The pride of wit has kept ages busy 
in the discussion of useless questions, and the 
pride of power has destroyed armies to gain or to 
keep unprofitable possessions. 

Not many years have passed since the cruel- 
ties of war were filling the world with terrour 
and with sorrow ; rage was at last appeased, or 
strength exhausted, and to the harassed nations 
peace was restored with its pleasures and its be- 
nefits. Of this state all felt the happiness, and 
all implored the continuance ; but what conti- 
nuance of happiness can be expected, when the 
whole system of European empire can be in 
danger of a new concussion, by a contention for 
a few spots of earth, which, in the deserts of the 
ocean, had almost escaped human notice, and 
which, if they had not happened to make a sea- 
mark, had perhaps never had a name ? 

Fortune often delights to dignify what nature 
has neglected, and that renown which cannot be 
claimed by intrinsick excellence or greatness, is 
sometimes derived from unexpected accidents. 
The Rubicon was ennobled by the passage of 
Ceesar, and the time is now come when Falk- 
land's Islands demand their historian. 

But the writer to whom this employment shall 
be assigned, will have few opportunities of de- 
scriptive splendour, or narrative elegance. Of 
other countries it is told how often they have 
changed their government; these islands have 
hitherto changed only their name. Of heroes 
to conquer, or legislators to civilize, here has 
been no appearance ; nothing has happened to 
them but that they have been fcome\!\m**s£ro\\y<5 
tadering navigators, wno ^am^ V3 ^eroAw 
of better habitations. 
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When the Spaniards, who, undefc tfe^ 0j>6uct 
of Columbus, discovered America, h&h taken 
possession of its most wealthy regions, they sur- 
prised and terrified Europe by a sudden and un- 
exampled influx of riches. They were made at 
once insupportably insolent, and might perhaps 
have become irresistibly powerful, had not their 
mountainous treasures been scattered in the 
air with the ignorant profusion of unaccustomed 
opulence. 

The greater part of the European potentates 
saw this stream of riches flowing into Spain 
without attempting to dip their own hands in the 
golden fountain. France had no naval skill or 
power ; Portugal was extending her dominions 
in the east over regions formed in the gaiety of 
nature; the Hanseatick league, being planned 
only for the security of traffick, had no tendency 
to discovery or invasion; and the commercial 
states of Italy growing rich by trading between 
Asia and Europe, and not lying upon the ocean, 
did not desire to seek by great hazards, at a 
distance, what was almost at home to be found 
with safety. 

The English alone were animated by the suc- 
cess of the Spanish navigators, to try if any thing 
was left that might reward adventure, or incite 
appropriation. They sent Cabot into the north, 
but in the north there was no gold or silver to 
be found. The best regions were preoccupied, 
yet they still continued their hopes and their la- 
bours. They were the second nation that dured 
the extent of the Pacific Ocean, and t\ve s^cowd 
circumnavigators of the globe. 

By the war between Elizabeth and PYv\\\\k >5 

L 2 
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wealth of America became lawful prize, and 
those who were less afraid of danger than of 
poverty, supposed that riches might easily be ob- 
tained by plundering the Spaniards. Nothing 
is difficult when gain and honour unite their in- 
fluence ; the spirit and vigour of these expedi- 
tions enlarged our views of the new world, and 
made us first acquainted with its remoter coasts. 

In the fatal voyage of Cavendish (1592), 
Captain Davies, who, being sent out as his as- 
sociate, was afterwards parted from him or de- 
serted him, as he was driven by violence of 
weather about the straits of Magellan, is sup- 
posed to have been the first who saw the lands 
now called Falkland's Islands, but his distress 
permitted him not to make any observation, and 
he left them, as he found them, without a name. 

Not long afterwards (1594) Sir Richard Haw- 
kins being in the same seas with the same de- 
signs, saw these Islands again, if they are indeed 
the same islands, and, in honour of his mistress, 
called them Hawkins's Maiden Land. 

This voyage was not of renown sufficient to 
procure a general reception to the new name ; 
for when the Dutch, who had now become strong 
enough not only to defend themselves, but to at- 
tack their masters, sent (1598) Verhagen and 
Sebald de Wert into the South Seas, these islands 
which were not supposed to have been known 
before, obtained the denomination of Sebald's 
Islands, and were from that time placed in the 
charts ; though Frezier tells us, that they were 
yet considered as of doubtful existence. 

Their present English name "«*& ^v^**^ 
riven them (1689) by Strong ^Wfc ywMS&v*«x 
ted, may be found \n \ke IfaxwKnu Ttia 
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name was adopted by Halley, and has from that 
time, I believe, been received into our maps. 

The privateers which were put into motion by 
the wars of William and Anne, saw those Islands 
and mentioned them ; but they were yet not con- 
sidered as territories worth a contest. Strong 
affirmed that there was no wood, and Dampier 
suspected that they had no water. 

Frezier describes their appearance with more 
distinctness, and mentions some ships of St. 
Maloes, by which they had been visited, and to 
which he seems willing enough to ascribe the 
honour of discovering islands which yet he ad- 
mits to have been seen by Hawkins, and named 
by Sebald de Wert. He, I suppose, in honour 
of his countrymen, called them the Malouines, 
the denomination now used by the Spaniards, 
who seem not, till very lately, to have thought 
them important enough to deserve a name. 

Since the publication of Anson's voyage, they 
have very much changed their opinion, finding 
a settlement in Pepys's or Falkland's Island re- 
commended by the author as necessary to the 
success of our future expeditions against the 
coast of Chili, and as of such use and import- 
ance, that it would produce many advantages 
in peace, and in war would make us masters of 
the South Sea. 

Scarcely any degree of judgment is sufficient 
to restrain the imagination from magnifying that 
on which it is long detained. The relator o* 
Anson's voyage had heated his mind with its 
various events, had partaken the Vvo^ ^V&v 
which it was begun, and the venaAAOw «ofis , re& 
by its various miscarriages, a\\A \\ve^v \Xvcav^c 
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nothing could be of greater benefit to the 
than that which might promote the succ 
such another enterprise. 

Had the heroes of that history even perf 
and attained all that, when they first sprea< 
sails, they ventured to hope, the consec 
would yet have produced very little hurt 
Spaniards, and very little benefit to the Ei 
They would have taken a few towns ; Ansc 
his companions would have shared the p] 
or the ransom ; and the Spaniards, findinj 
southern territories accessible, would f< 
future have guarded them better. 

That such a settlement may be of use i 
no man that considers its situation will 
But war is not the whole business of life ; i 
pens but seldom, and every man, either g< 
wise, wishes that its frequency were sti 
That conduct which betrays designs of 
hostility, if it does not excite violence, will s 
generate malignity ; it must for ever exclud 
fidence and friendship, and continue a col 
sluggish rivalry, by a sly reciprocation of 
rect injuries, without the bravery of war, 
security of peace. 

The advantage of such a settlement in t 
peace is, I think, not easily to be proved . Fo 
use can it have but of a station for contr 
traders, a nursery of fraud, and a recepti 
theft? Narborough, about a century ag< 
of opinion, that no advantage could be ob 
in voyages to the South Sea, except by si 
armament as, with a sailor's morality, 
trade by force. It is well known that the 
bitiov.s of foreign commerce, are, in these 
tries, to the last degree ngoious., ^xv& > 
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man, not authorised by the king of Spain, can 
trade there but by force or stealth. Whatever 
profit is obtained, must be gained by the violence 
of rapine, or dexterity of fraud. 

Government will not, perhaps, soon arrive at 
such purity ahd excellence, but that some con- 
nivance at least will be indulged to the trium- 
phant and successful cheat. He that brings 
wealth home, is seldom interrogated by what 
means it was obtained. This, however, is one of 
those modes of corruption with which mankind 
ought always to struggle, and they may in time 
hope to overcome. There is reason to expect, 
that, as the world is more enlightened, policy 
and morality will at last be reconciled, and that 
nations will learn not to do what they would not 
suffer. 

But the silent toleration of suspected guilt is 
a degree of depravity far below that which openly 
incites and manifestly protects it. To pardon a 
pirate may be injurious to mankind ; but how 
much greater is the crime of opening a port in 
which all pirates shall be safe ! The contraband 
trader is not more worthy of protections : if, with 
Narborough, he trades by force, he is a pirate ; 
if he trade secretly, he is only a thief. Those 
who honestly refuse his traffick, he hates as ob- 
structors of his profit : and those with whom he 
deals he cheats, because he knows that they 
dare not complain. He lives with a heart full of 
that malignity which fear of detection always ge- 
nerates in those who are to defend unjust ac- 
quisitions against lawful authority ; and when 
he comes home with riches thus acquired, V^. 
brings a mind hardened in evil, toopiou& kw- 
proof, and too stupid for reflection; \xe ofefc&fc 
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the high by his insolence, and corrupts the low- 
by his example. 

Whether these truths were forgotten or de- 
spised, or whether some better purpose was then 
in agitation, the representation made in Anson's 
voyage had such effect upon the statesmen of 
that time, that (in 1748) some sloops were fitted 
out for the fuller knowledge of Pepys's and Falk^ 
land's Islands, and for further discoveries in the 
South Sea. This expedition, though perhaps 
designed to be secret, was not long concealed from 
Wall, the Spanish ambassadour, who so vehe- 
mently opposed it, and so strongly maintained 
the right of the Spaniards to the exclusive do- 
minion of the South Sea, that the English minis- 
try relinquished part of their original design, and 
declared that the examination of those two 
islands was the utmost that their orders should 
comprise. 

This concession was sufficiently liberal or suf- 
ficiently submissive ; yet the Spanish court was 
neither gratified by our kindness, nor softened 
by our humility. Sir Benjamin Keene, who 
then resided at Madrid, was interrogated by 
Carvajal concerning the visit intended to Pepys's 
and Falkland's Islands in terms of great jealousy 
and discontent ; and the intended expedition was 
represented, if not as a direct violation of the 
late peace, yet as an act inconsistent with ami- 
cable intentions, and contrary to the professions 
of mutual kindness which then passed between 
Spain and England. Keene was directed to 
protest that nothing more than mere discovery 
was intended, and that no settlement was to be 
established. The Spaniard readily replied, that 
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be gratified with less trouble, for he was willing 
to communicate whatever was known ; that to 
go so far only to come back, was no reasonable 
act: and it would be a slender sacrifice to 
peace and friendship to omit a voyage in which 
nothing was to be gained : that if we left the 
places as we found them, the voyage was useless ; 
and if we took possession, it was a hostile arma- 
ment, nor could we expect that the Spaniards 
would suppose us to visit the southern parts of 
America only from curiosity, after the scheme 
proposed by the author of Anson's voyage. 

When once we had disowned all purpose of 
settling, it is apparent that we could not defend 
the propriety of our expedition by arguments 
equivalent to Carvajars objections. This minis- 
try, therefore, dismissed the whole design, but 
no declaration was required by which our right 
to pursue it hereafter might be annulled. 

From this time Falkland's Island was forgotten 
or neglected, till the conduct of naval affairs was 
intrusted to the Earl of Egmont, a man whose 
mind was vigorous and ardent, whose knowledge 
was extensive, and whose designs were magnifi- 
cent ; but who had somewhat vitiated his judg- 
ment by too much indulgence of romantick 
projects and airy speculations. 

Lord Egmont's eagerness after something new 
determined him to make enquiry after Falkland's 
Island, and he sent out Captain Byron, who, 
in the beginning of the year 1765, took, he says, 
a formal possession in the name of his Britannick 
Majesty. 

The possession of this place is, accoi$ttv%\» 
Mr. Byron's representation, no despicaXAe *.co^ v 
sition. He conceived the island to be wa 
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seven hundred miles round, and represented it a 
region naked indeed of wood, but which, if that 
defect were supplied, would have all that nature, 
almost all thatjuxury, could want. The harbour 
he found capacious and secure, and therefore 
thought it worthy of the name of Egmont. Of 
water there was no want, and the ground he de- 
scribed as having all the excellencies of soil, and 
as covered with antiscorbutick herbs, the restora- 
tives of the sailor. Provision was easily to be 
had, for they killed almost everyday an hundred 
geese to each ship, by pelting them with stones. 
Not content with physick and with food, he 
searched yet deeper for the value of the new 
dominion. He dug in quest of ore, found iron 
in abundance, and did not despair of nobler 
metals. 

A country thus fertile and delightful, fortu- 
nately found where none would have expected it, 
about the fiftieth degree southern latitude, could 
not without great supineness be neglected. Early 
in the next year (January 8, 1766) Captain Mac- 
bride arrived at Port Egmont, where he erected 
a small blockhouse and stationed a garrison. 
His description was less flattering. He found 
what he calls a mass of islands and broken 
lands, of which the soil was nothing but a bog, 
with no better prospect than that of barren 
mountains, beaten by storms almost perpetual. 
Yet this, says he, is summer, and if the winds of 
winter hold their natural proportion, those who 
lie but two cables' length from the shore, must . 
pass weeks without any communication with it 
The plenty which regaled Mr. Byron, and which 
migh t have supported not o\A^ ^m\^\*\x\.wK&aft& 
of Pataerons, was xioVoweex \a^W\A. ^V* 
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geese were too wise to stay when men violated 
their haunts, and Mr. Macbride's crew could 
only now and then kill a goose when the 
weather would permit. All the quadrupeds 
which he met there were foxes, supposed by him 
to have been brought upon the ice ; but of use- 
less animals, such as sea-lions and penguins, 
which he calls vermin, the number was incredi- 
ble. He allows, however, that those who touch 
at these islands may find geese and snipes, and 
in the summer months, wild celery and sorrel. 

No token was seen by either of any settlement 
ever made upon this island, and Mr. Macbride 
thought himself so secure from hostile distur- 
bance, that when he erected his wooden block- 
house he omitted to open the ports and loopholes. 

When a garrison was stationed at Port Eg- 
mont, it was necessary to try what sustenance 
the ground could be, by culture, excited to pro- 
duce. A garden was prepared, but the plants. 
that sprung up withered away in immaturity. 
Some fir-seeds were sown ; but though this be 
the native tree of rugged climates, the young firs 
that rose above the ground died like weaker 
herbage. The cold continued long, and the 
ocean seldom was at rest. 

Cattle succeeded better than vegetables. Goats, 
sheep, and hogs, that were carried thither, were 
found to thrive and increase as in other places. 

Nil rnortalibus arduum est. There is nothing 
which human courage will not undertake, and 
little that human patience will not endure. The 
garrison lived upon Falkland's Island, *\mx&H\^ 
from the blast, and shuddering at tbebVVYoN**. 

This was a colony which could nevex become 
independent, for it never could be ab\e lo T*\*axv 
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tain itself. The necessary supplies were annu- 
ally sent from England, at an expence which the 
Admiralty began to think would not quickly be 
repaid. , But shame of deserting a project, and 
unwillingness to contend with a projector that 
meant well, continued the garrison, and sup- 
plied it with regular remittances of stores and 
provision. 

That of which we were almost weary ourselves, 
we did riot expect any one to envy ; and there- 
fore supposed that we should be permitted to re- 
side in Falkland's Island, the undisputed lords 
of tempest-beaten barrenness. 

But on the 28th of November, 1769, Captain 
Hunt, observing a Spanish schooner hovering 
about the Island and surveying it, sent the com- 
mander a message, by which he required him to 
depart. The Spaniard made an appearance of 
obeying, but in two days came back with letters 
written by the Governor of Port Solidad, and 
brought by the chief officer of a settlement on 
the east part of Falkland's Island. 

In this letter, dated Malouina, November 30, 
the governour complains, that Captain Hunt, 
when he ordered the schooner to depart, assumed 
a power to which he could have no pretensions, 
by sending an imperious message to the Spa- 
niards in the king of Spain's own dominions. 

In another letter, sent at the same time, he 
supposes the English to be in that part only by 
accident, and to be ready to depart at the first 
warning. This letter was accompanied by a 
present, of which, says he, " If it be neither equal 
to my desire nor to your merit, you mustlmpute 
the deficiency to the &\t\w&otk of xs&bottu" 
In return to this\\oatiVe cvn^X^^^xj^^^ 
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warned them from the island, which he claimed 
in the name of the king, as belonging to the Eng- 
lish by right of the first discovery and the first 
settlement. 

This was an assertion of more confidence than 
certainty. The right of discovery, indeed, has 
already appeared to be probable, but the right 
which priority of settlement confers I know 
not whether we yet can establish. 

On December 10, the officer sent by the Go- 
vernour of Port Solidad made three protests 
against Captain Hunt; for threatening to fire 
upon him ; for opposing his entrance into Port 
Egmont ; and for entering himself into Port So- 
lidafl. On the 12th the Governour of Port Soli- 
dad formally warned Captain Hunt to leave 
Port Egmont, and to forbear the navigation of 
these seas, without permission from the king of 
Spain. 

To this Captain Hunt replied by repeating his 
former claim ; by declaring that his orders were 
to keep possession ; and by once more warning 
the Spaniards to depart. 

The next month produced more protests and 
more replies, of which the tenour was nearly the 
same. The operations of such harmless enmity 
having produced no effect, were then recipro- 
cally discontinued, and the English were left for 
a time to enjoy the pleasures of Falkland's 
Island without molestation. 

This tranquillity, however, did not last long. 
A few months afterwards (June 4, 1770) the In- 
dustry, a Spanish frigate, commanded by an 
officer whose name was Madariaga, anchotfcd. \w 
Port Egmont, bound, as was said, fox Pott^^v 
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dad, and reduced, by a passage from Buenos 
Ayres of fifty-three days, to want of water. 

Three days afterwards four other frigates en- 
tered the port, and a broad pendant, such as is 
borne by the commander of a naval armament, 
was displayed from the Industry. Captain 
Farmer, of the Swift frigate, who commanded 
the garrison, ordered the crew of the Swift to 
come on shore, and assist in its defence ; and 
directed Captain Maltby to bring the Favourite 
frigate, which he commanded, nearer to the land. 
The Spaniards easily discovering the purpose of 
his motion, let him know, that if he weighed his 
anchor, they would fire upon his ship ; but pay- 
ing no regard to these menaces, he advanced 
toward the shore. The Spanish fleet followed, 
and two shots were fired, which fell at a distance 
from him. He then sent to enquire the reason 
of such hostility, and was told that the shots 
were intended only as signals. 
. Both the English captains wrote the next day 
to Madariaga, the Spanish commodore, warning 
him from the island, as from a place which the 
English held by right of discovery. 

Madariaga, who seems to have had no desire 
of unnecessary mischief, invited them (June 9) 
to send an officer who should take a view of his 
forces, that they might be convinced of the va- 
nity of resistance, and do that without compul- 
sion, which he was, upon refusal, prepared to 
enforce. 

An officer was sent, who found sixteen hun- 
clred men, with a train of twenty-seven cannon, 
four mortars, and two Viundied. Y^erceto** TV\e. 
fleet consisted of five frigates, from Vwe*\V$ \» 
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thirty guns, which were now stationed opposite 
to the blockhouse. 

He then sent them a formal memorial, in which 
he maintained his master's right to the whole 
Magellanick region, and exhorted the English to 
retire quietly from the settlement, which they 
could neither justify by right, nor maintain by 
power. 

He offered them the liberty of carrying away 
whatever they were desirous to remove, and pro- 
mised his receipt for what should be left, that no 
loss might be suffered by them. 

His propositions were expressed in terms of 
% great civility ; but he concludes with demanding 
an answer in fifteen minutes. 

Having, while he was writing, received the 
letters of warning written the day before by the 
English captains, he told them that he thought 
himself able to prove the king of Spain's title to 
all those countries, but that this was no time for 
verbal altercations. He persisted in his deter- 
mination, and allowed only fifteen minutes for 
an answer. 

To this it was replied by Captain Farmer, that 
though there had been prescribed yet a shorter 
time, he would still resolutely defend his charge; 
that this, whether menace or force, would be 
considered as an insult on the British flag, and 
that satisfaction would certainly be required. 

On the next day (June 10) Madariaga landed 
his forces, and it may be easily imagined that 
he had no bloody conquest. The English had 
only a wooden blockhouse, built at Woolwich, 
and carried in pieces to the island, mtlv *. *x&aS\ 
battery of cannon. To contend m\ta oY^vaaR^ 
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had been only to lavish life without use or hope. 
After the exchange of a very few shots, a capi- 
tulation was proposed. 

The Spanish commander acted with modera- 
tion ; he exerted little of the conqueror ; what 
he had offered before the attack, he granted 
after the victory ; the English were allowed to 
leave the place with every honour, only their de- 
parture was delayed, by the terms of the capi- 
tulation, twenty days ; and to secure their stay, 
the rudder of the Favourite was taken off. What 
they desired to carry away, they removed with- 
out molestation ; and of what they left, an in- 
ventory was drawn, for which the Spanish offi- 
cer, by his receipt, promised to be accountable. 

Of this petty revolution, so sudden and so 
distant, the English ministry could not possibly 
have such notice as might enable them to pre- 
vent it. The conquest, if such it may be called, 
cost but three days; for the Spaniards, either 
supposing the garrison stronger than it was, or 
resolving to trust nothing to chance, or consi- 
dering that, as their force was greater, there wa» 
less danger of bloodshed, came with a power 
that made resistance ridiculous, and at once de- 
manded and obtained possession. 

The first account of any discontent expressed 
by the Spaniards, was brought by Captain Hunt, 
who arriving at Plymouth, June 3, 1770, in- 
formed the Admiralty that the Island had been 
claimed in December by the Governour of Port 
Solidad. 

This claim, made by an officer of so little dig- 
nity, without any known direction from his su- 
periours, could be considered only as the zeal 
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or officiousness of an individual, unworthy of 
publick notice, or the formality of remonstrance. 

In August, Mr. Harris, the resident at Madrid, 
gave notice to lord Weymouth of an account 
newly brought to Cadiz, that the English were 
in possession of Port Cuizada, the same which 
we call Port Egmont, in the Magellanick sea ; 
that in January they had warned away two 
Spanish ships ; and that an armament was sent 
out in May from Buenos Ayres to dislodge them. 

It was, perhaps, not yet certain that this ac- 
count was true ; but the information, however 
faithful, was too late for prevention. It was 
easily known, that a fleet dispatched in May had 
before August succeeded or miscarried. 

In October, Captain Maltby came to England, 
and gave the account which I have now epi- 
tomised, of his expulsion from Falkland's 
Islands. 

From this moment the whole nation can wit- 
ness that no time was lost. The navy was sur- 
veyed, the ships refitted, and commanders ap- 
pointed; and a powerful fleet was assembled, 
well manned and well stored, with expedition, 
after so long a peace, perhaps never known be- 
fore, and with vigour, which, after the waste of 
so long a war, scarcely any other nation had 
been capable of exerting. 

This preparation, so illustrious in the eyes of 
Europe, and so efficacious in its event, was ob- 
structed by the utmost power of that noisy fac- 
tion which has too long filled the kingdom, some- 
times with the roar of empty menace, and some- 
times with the yell of hypocrital lamfcYvX^vow. 
Every man saw, and every honest man svn \*\\^ 
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detestation, that they who desired to force theif 
sovereign into war, endeavoured at the same time 
to disable him from action. 

The vigour and spirit of the ministry easily 
broke through all the machinations of these 
pygmy rebels, and our armament was quickly 
such as was likely to make our negotiations ef- 
fectual. 

The Prince of Masseran, in his first confer- 
ence with the English ministers on this occasion, 
owned that he had from Madrid received intel- 
ligence that the English had been forcibly ex- 
pelled from Falkland's Island by Buccarelli, the 
Governour of Buenos Ayres, without any par- 
ticular orders from the king of Spain. But be- 
ing asked, whether in his master's name he dis- 
avowed Buccarelli's violence, he refused to an- 
swer without direction. 

The scene of negotiation was now removed 
to Madrid, and in September, Mr. Harris was 
directed to demand from Grimaldi, the Spanish 
minister, the restitution of Falkland's Island, 
and a disavowal of Buccarelli's hostilities. 

It was to be expected that Grimaldi would 
object to us our own behaviour, who had or- 
dered the Spaniards to depart from the same 
island. To this it was replied, That the English 
forces were indeed directed to warn other nations 
away ; but if compliance were refused, to pro- 
ceed quietly in making their settlement, and suf- 
fer the subjects of whatever power to remain 
there without molestation. By possession thus 
taken, there was only a disputable claim ad- 
vanced, which might be peaceably and regularly 
decided, without insult, and vi\\tao\v\. fot<ifc\ ^sai 
r the Spaniards had com\>\a\xve*l *X ^^^&&&l 
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court, their reasons would have been heard, and 
all injuries redressed ; but that, by presupposing 
the justice of their own title, and having recourse 
to arms, without any previous notice or remon- 
strance, they had violated the peace, and insult- 
ed the British government ; and therefore it was 
expected that satisfaction should be made by 
publick disavowal, and immediate restitution. 

The answer of Grimaldi was ambiguous and 
cold. He did not allow that any particular or- 
ders had been given for driving the English from 
their settlement; but made no scruple of de- 
claring, that such an ejection was nothing more 
than the settlers might have expected ; aad that 
Buccarelli had not, in his opinion, incurred any 
blame, as the general injunctions to the Ameri- 
can governours were, to suffer no encroachments 
on the Spanish dominions. 

In October, the Prince of Masseran proposed 
a convention for the accommodation of differ- 
ences by mutual concessions, in which the warn- 
ing given to the Spaniards by Hunt should be 
disavowed on one side, and the violence used by 
Buccarelli on the other. This offer was consi- 
dered as little less than a new insult, and Gri- 
maldi was told, that injury required reparation ; 
that when either party had suffered evident 
wrong, there was not the parity subsisting which 
is implied in conventions and contracts; that we 
considered ourselves as openly insulted, and 
demanded satisfaction plenary and uncondi- 
tional. 

Grimaldi affected to wonder that we were not 
yet appeased by their concession*, HfcWj \\aA^ 
he said, granted all that was required; XXie^VaA 
offered to restore the island in the steWm^v^ 
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they found it ; but he thought that they likewise 
might hope for some regard, and that the warn- 
ing sent by Hunt would be disavowed. 

Mr. Harris, our minister at Madrid, insisted 
that the injured party had a right to uncondi- 
tional reparation, and Grimaldi delayed his an- 
swer, that a council might be called. In a few 
days orders were dispatched to Prince Masseran, 
by which he was commissioned to declare the 
king of Spain's readiness to satisfy the demands 
of the king of England, in expectation of re- 
ceiving from him a reciprocal satisfaction, by 
the disavowal, so often required, of Hunt's 
warning. 

Finding the Spaniards disposed to make no 
other acknowledgments, the English ministry 
considered a war as not likely to be long avoid- 
ed. In the latter end of November, private no- 
tice was given of their danger to the merchants 
at Cadiz, and the officers absent from Gibraltar 
were remanded to their posts. Our naval force 
was every day increased, and we made no abate- 
ment of our original demand. 

The obstinacy of the Spanish court still con- 
tinued, and about the end of the year all hope 
of reconciliation was so nearly extinguished, 
that Mr. Harris was directed to withdraw, with 
the usual forms, from his residence at Madrid. 

Moderation is commonly firm, and firmness is 
commonly successful; having not swelled our 
first requisition with any superfluous append- 
ages, we had nothing to yield, we therefore only 
repeated our first proposition, prepared for war, 
though desirous of peace. 
About this time, aaisvieXXVxvo^^^^VLT^of 
France dismissed Claok\A iiom V\* estt^sv 
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ments. What effect this revolution of the 
French court had upon the Spanish counsels, I 
pretend not to be informed. Choiseul had al- 
ways professed pacifick dispositions, nor is it 
certain, however it may be suspected, that he 
talked in different strains to different parties. 

It seems to be almost the universal errour of 
historians to suppose it politically, as it is physi- 
cally true, that every effect has a proportionate 
cause. In the inanimate action of matter upon 
matter, the motion produced can be but equal 
to the force of the moving power ; but the ope- 
rations of life, whether private or publick, ad- 
mits no such laws. The caprices of voluntary 
agents, laugh at calculation. It is not always 
that there is a strong reason for a great event. 
Obstinacy and flexibility, malignity and kindness, 
give place alternately to each other, and the rea- 
son of these vicissitudes, however important may 
be the consequences, often escapes the mind in 
which the change is made. 

Whether the alteration which began in Janu- 
ary to appear in the Spanish counsels, had any 
other cause than conviction of the impropriety 
of their past conduct, and of the danger of a 
new war, it is not easy to decide ; but they be- 
gan, whatever was the reason, to relax their 
haughtiness, and Mr. Harris's departure was 
countermanded. 

The demands first made by England were still 
continued, and on January 22nd, the prince of 
Masseran delivered a declaration, in which the 
king of Spain " disavows the violent enterprise 
of Buccarelli," and promises " to restore the oort 
and fort called Egmont, with aU the ttrtSXax^ **A 
stores, according to the inventory " 
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To* this promise of restitution is subjoined, 
that *' this engagement to restore Port Egmont 
cannot, nor ought in any wise to affect the ques- 
tion of the prior right of sovereignty of the 
Malouine, otherwise called Falkland's Islands." 

This concession was accepted by the Earl of 
Rochford, who declared on the part of his mas- 
ter, that the prince of Masseran being author- 
ized by his catholick majesty " to offer in his 
majesty's name to the king of Great Britain a sa- 
tisfaction for the injury done him by dispossessing 
him of Port Egmont," and having signed a de- 
claration expressing that his catholick majesty ' 
" disavows the expedition against Port Egmont, i 
and engages to restore it in the state in which it ' 
stood before the 10th of June, 1770, his Britan- 
nick majesty will look upon the said declaration, 
together with the full performance of the en- 
gagement on the part of his catholick majesty, 
as a satisfaction for the injury done to the crown 
of Great Britain." 

This is all that was originally demanded. The 
expedition is disavowed, and the island is re- 
stored. x4.n injury is acknowledged by the re- 
ception of Lord Rochford's paper, who twice 
mentions the word injury, and twice the word 
satisfaction. 

The Spaniards have stipulated that the grant 

of possession shall not preclude the question of 

prior right, a question which we shall probably 

make no haste to discuss, and a right of which 

no formal resignation was ever required. This 

reserve has supplied matter for much clamour, 

and perhaps the English mmVafcrj ^w&\ Voae 

been better pleased had tYifc tecW^&wi \*i*sv 

ithout it. Hut whftn we YiaNfc ctotaaaak ^ >&aA 
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asked, why should we complain that we 
e not more ? When the possession is con- 
2d, where is the evil that the right, which that 
cession supposes to be merely hypothetical, 
iferred to the Greek calends for a future dis- 
ition ? Were the Switzers less free or less 
ire, because after their defection from the 
seof Austria they had never been declared in- 
endent, before the treaty of Westphalia ? Is 
king of France less a sovereign because the 
£ of England partakes his title ? 
f sovereignty implies undisputed right, scarce 
prince is a sovereign through his whole do- 
ions ; if sovereignty consists in this, that no 
eriour is acknowledged, our king reigns at 
t Egmont with sovereign authority. Almost 
•y new-acquired territory is in some degree 
trovertible, and till the controversy is decided, 
rm very difficult to be fixed, all that can be 
is real possession and actual dominion, 
"his surely is a sufficient answer to the feudal 
ble of a man who is every day lessening that 
tndour of character which once illuminated 
kingdom, then dazzled, and afterwards in- 
led it ; and for whom it will be happy if the 
ion shall at last dismiss him to nameless ob- 
rity, with that equipoise of blame and praise 
ch Corneille allows to Richelieu, a man who, 
ink, had much of his merit, and many of his 
ts. 

Chacun parle a son gri de ce grand Cardinal, 

Mais pour moije nen dirai rien ; 
11 m* a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 

11 ma fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien* 

o push advantages too far, is ne\ftier ^£x\fc- 
nor just. Had we insisted on a cotvc^sa^ 
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of antecedent right, it may not misbecome i 
either as moralists or politicians, to consid 
what Grimaldi could have answered. We ha 
already, he might say, granted you the whole c 
feet of right, and have not denied you the nam 
We have not said that the right was ours befo 
this concession, but only that what right we ha 
is not by this concession vacated. We ha 
now for more than two centuries ruled larf 
tracts of the American continent, by a clai 
which perhaps is valid only upon this conside 
ation, that no power can produce a better ; 1 
the right of discovery and prior settlemei 
And by such titles almost all the dominions 
the earth are holden, except that their origin 
is beyond memory, and greater obscurity giv 
them greater veneration. Should we allow th 
plea to be annulled, the whole fabrick of 01 
empire shakes at the foundation. When y< 
suppose yourselves to have first descried the di 
puted island, you suppose what you can hard 
prove. We were at least the general discovere 
of the Magellanick region, and have hither 
held it with all its adjacencies. The justice 
this tenure the world has hitherto admitted, ai 
yourselves at least tacitly allowed it, when abo 
twenty years ago you desisted from your pa 
posed expedition, and expressly disowned ai 
design of settling, where you are now not co 
tent to settle and to reign, without extorting su< 
a confession of original right, as may invite eve 
other nation to follow you. 

To considerations such as these, it is reaso 

able to impute that anxiety of the Spaniarc 

from which the importance of t\vvs island is i 

ferred by Junius, one of tV\e tew ^t\Vm dP 
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despicable faction whose name does not disgrace 
the page of an opponent. The value of the 
thing disputed may be very different to him that 
gains and him that loses it. The Spaniards, by 
yielding Falkland's Island, have admitted a pre- 
cedent of what they think encroachment ; have 
suffered a breach to be made in the outworks of 
their empire; and, notwithstanding the reserve 
of prior right, have suffered a dangerous excep- 
tion to the prescriptive tenure of their American 
territories. 

Such is the loss of Spain ; let us now compute 
the profit of Britain. We have, by obtaining a 
disavowal of Buccarelli's expedition, and a re- 
stitution of our settlement, maintained the honour 
of the crown, and the superiority of our influ- 
ence. Beyond this what have we acquired ? 
What, but a bleak and gloomy solitude, an island 
thrown aside from human use, stormy in winter, 
and barren in summer ; an island which not the 
southern savages have dignified with habitation ; 
where a garrison must be kept in a state that 
contemplates with envy the exiles of Siberia ; of 
which the expence will be perpetual, and the use 
only occasional; and which, if fortune smile 
upon our labours, may become a nest of smug- 
glers in peace, and in war the refuge of future 
Buccaniers. To all this the government has 
now given ample attestation, for the island has 
been since abandoned, and perhaps was kept 
only to quiet clamours, with an intention, not 
then wholly concealed, of quitting it in a short 
time. 

This is the country of which we have \jkfh 
possession, and of which a numerous \to.t\^ y^-' 

VOL. XII. N 
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tends to wish that we had murdered thousands 
for the titular sovereignty. To charge any men 
with such madness, approaches to an accusation 
defeated by its own incredibility. As they have 
been long accumulating falsehoods, it is possible 
that they are now only adding another to the 
heap, and that they do not mean all that they 
profess. But of this faction what evil may not 
be credited ? They have hitherto shown no vir- 
tue, and very little wit, beyond that mischievous 
cunning for which it is held by Hale that children 
may be hanged. 

As war is the last of remedies, cuncta prius 
tentanda, all lawful expedients must be used to 
avoid it. As war is the extremity of evil, it is 
surely the duty of those whose station intrusts 
them with the care of nations, to avert it from 
their charge. There are diseases of animal na- 
ture which nothing but amputation can remove ; 
so there may, by the depravation of human 

f>assions, be sometimes a gangrene in collective 
ife for which fire and the sword are the neces- 
sary remedies ; but in what can skill or caution 
be better shown than preventing such dreadful 
operations, while there is yet room for gentler 
methods? 

It is wonderful with what coolness and indif- 
ference the greater part of mankind see war 
commenced. Those that hear of it at a distance, 
or read of it in books, but have never presented 
its evils to their 'minds, consider it as little more 
than a splendid game, a proclamation, an army, 
a battle, and a triumph. Some indeed must 
perish in the most succe&fcfaY fo\&,\>\i\. \k^ die 
noon the bed of honour,rcttguthwlw«»amiAA 
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the joys of conquest, and, filled with England's 
glory, smile in death. 

The life of a modern soldier is ill represented 
by heroick fiction. War has means of destruc- 
tion more formidable than the cannon and the 
sword. Of the thousands arid ten thousands 
that perished in our late contests with France 
and Spain, a very small part ever felt the stroke 
of an enemy ; the rest languished in tents and 
ships, amidst damps and putrefaction ; pale, 
torpid, spiritless, and helpless; gasping and 
groaning, unpitied among men, made obdurate 
by long continuance of hopeless misery; and 
were at last whelmed in pits, or heaved into the 
ocean, without notice and without remembrance. 
By incommodious encampments and unwhole- 
some stations, where courage is useless, and en- 
:erprise impracticable, fleets are silently dis- 
peopled, and armies sluggishly melted away. 

Thus is a people gradually exhausted, for the 
most part, with little effect. The wars of civi- 
lized nations make very slow changes in the 
system of empire. The publick perceives scarcely 
my alteration but an increase of debt ; and the 
few individuals who are benefited, are not sup- 
posed to have the clearest right to their advan- 
ces. If he that shared the danger enjoyed the 
profit, and after bleeding in the battle grew 
ich by the victory, he might show his gains 
without envy. But at the conclusion of a ten 
fears war, how are we recompensed for the death 
)f multitudes and the expence of millions, but 
>y contemplating the sudden glories of pay- 
nasters and agents, contractors and cw£ksa&- 
aries, whose equipages shine like meteors, «xA 
fbose palaces rise like exhalations^ 
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These are the men who, without virtue, labour* 
or hazard, are growing rich as their country is 
impoverished; they rejoice when obstinacy or 
ambition adds another year to slaughter and de- 
vastation ; and laugh from their desks at bravery 
and science, while they are adding figure to 
figure, and cipher to cipher, hoping for a new 
contract from a new armament, and computing 
the profits of a siege or tempest. 

Those who suffer their minds to dwell on these 
considerations will think it no great crime in the 
ministry that they have not snatched with eager- 
ness the first opportunity of rushing into the 
field, when they were able to obtain by quiet ne- 
gotiation all the real good that victory could 
have brought us. 

Of victory indeed every nation is confident 
before the sword is drawn ; and this mutual con- 
fidence produces that wantonness of bloodshed 
that has so often desolated the world. But it is 
evident, that of contradictory opinions one must 
be wrong ; and the history of mankind does not 
want examples that may teach caution to the 
daring and moderation to the proud. 

Let us not think our laurels blasted by con- 
descending to enquire, whether we might not 
possibly grow rather less than greater by attack- 
ing Spain ? Whether we should have to contend 
with Spain alone, whatever has been promised 
by our patriots, may very reasonably be doubted. 
A war declared for the empty sound of an an- 
cient title to a Magellanick rock, would raise the 
indignation of the earth against us. These en- 
croachers on the waste of n&fciie, wj* ova ^\Vj 
^-Russian, if they succeed 'mVJwstt fa%\..«&<H\ 
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of usurpation, will make war upon us for a title 
to Kamschatscha. These universal settlers, says 
our ally the Dane, will in a short time settle 
upon Greenland, and a fleet will batter Copen- 
hagen, till we are willing to confess that it always 
was their own. 

In a quarrel like this, it is not possible that 
any power should favour us, and it is very likely 
that some would oppose us. The French, we 
are told, are otherwise employed : the contests 
between the king of France and his own sub- 
jects are sufficient to withhold him from sup- 
porting Spain. But who does not know that a 
foreign war has often put a stop to civil discords ? 
It withdraws the attention of the publick from 
domestick grievances, and affords opportunities 
of dismissing the turbulent and restless to distant 
employments. The Spaniards have always an 
argument of irresistible persuasion. If France 
will not support them against England, they will 
strengthen England against France. 

But let us indulge a dream of idle speculation, 
and suppose that we are to engage with Spain, 
and with Spain alone ; it is not even yet very 
certain that much advantage will be gained. 

Spain is not easily vulnerable ; her kingdom, 
by the loss or cession of many fragments of do- 
minion, is become solid and compact. The 
Spaniards have, indeed, no fleet able to oppose 
us, but they will not endeavour actual opposition: 
they will shut themselves up in their own terri- 
tories, and let us exhaust our seamen in a hope- 
less siege. They will give commissions to pri- 
vateers of every nation, who will prey u^o\yq>w\ 
merchants without possibility o? te\rc\sa\* ^ ^^ 

N 3 * 
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think their Plate fleet in danger, they will forbid 
it to set sail, and live awhile upon the credit of 
treasure which all Europe knows to be safe : and 
which, if our obstinacy should continue till they 
can no longer be without it, will be conveyed to 
them with secrecy and security by our natural 
enemies the French, or by the Dutch our natural 
allies. 

But the whole continent of Spanish America 
will lie open to invasion ; we shall have nothing 
to do but march into these wealthy regions, and 
make their present masters confess that they 
were always ours by ancient right. We shall 
throw brass and iron out of our houses, and 
nothing but silver will be seen among us. 

All this is very desirable, but it is not certain 
that it can be easily attained. Large tracts of 
America were added by the last war to the British 
dominions ; but, if the faction credit their own 
Apollo, they were conquered in Germany. They 
at best are only the barren parts of the conti- 
nent, the refuse of the earlier adventurers, which 
the French, who came last, had taken only as 
better than nothing. 

Against the Spanish dominions we have never 
hitherto been able to do much. A few privateers 
have grown rich at their expence, but no scheme 
of conquest has yet been successful. They are 
defended not by walls mounted with cannons 
which by cannons may be battered, but by the 
storms of the deep and the vapours of the land, 
by the flames of calenture and blasts of pesti- 
lence. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, Vtafefo^wttSte^wod 
itJEaglish greatness, no eitergrttB* *%axaak 
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America had any other consequence than that 
of extending English navigation. Here Caven- 
dish perished after all his hazards; and here 
Drake and Hawkins, great as they were in know- 
ledge and in fame, having promised honour to 
themselves and dominion to the country, sunk 
by desperation and misery in dishonourable 
graves. 

During the protectorship of Cromwell, a time 
of which the patriotick tribes still more ardently 
desire the return, the Spanish dominions were 
again attempted ; but here, and only here, the 
fortune of Cromwell made a pause. His forces 
were driven from Hispaniola, his hopes of pos* 
sessing the West Indies vanished, and Jamaica 
was taken, only that the whole expedition might 
not grow ridiculous. 

The attack of Carthagena is yet remembered, 
where the Spaniards from the ramparts saw their 
invaders destroyed by the hostility of the ele- 
ments ; poisoned by the air, and crippled by the 
dews ; where every hour swept away battalions ; 
and in the three days that parsed between the 
descent and re-embarkation, half an army pe- 
rished. 

In the last war the Havanna was taken ; at 
what expence is too well remembered. May 
my country be never cursed with such another 
conquest ! 

These instances of miscarriage, and these ar- 
guments of difficulty, may perhaps abate the 
military ardour of the publick. Upon the opplfc 
nents of the government their operation will 
be different ; they wish for war, but tvol tet 
conquest; victory would defeat then ^w^os>e% 
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equally with peace, because prosperity would 
naturally continue the trust in those hands which 
had used it fortunately. The patriots gratified 
themselves with expectations that some sinis- 
trous accident, or erroneous conduct, might dif- 
fuse discontent and inflame malignity. Their 
hope is malevolence, and their good is evil. 

Of their zeal for their country we have already 
had a specimen. While they were terrifying the 
nation with doubts whether it was any longer to 
exist; while they represented invasive armies as 
hovering in the clouds, and hostile fleets as 
emerging from the deeps. They obstructed our 
levies of seamen, and embarrassed our endea- 
vours of defence. Of such men he thinks with 
unnecessary candour who does not believe them 
likely to have promoted the miscarriage which 
they desired, by intimidating our troops or be- 
traying our counsels. 

It is considered as an injury to the publick by 
those sanguinary statesmen, that though the 
fleet has been refitted and manned, yet no hosti- 
lities have followed; and they who sat wishing 
for misery and slaughter are disappointed of 
their pleasure. But as peace is the end of war, 
it is the end likewise of preparations for war; 
and he may be justly hunted down as the enemy 
of mankind, that can choose to snatch by vio- 
lence and bloodshed, what gentler means can 
equally obtain. 

The ministry are reproached as not daring to 
^fcfoke an enemy, lest ill success should dis- 
credit and displace them. I hope that they had 
better reasons ; that ttae^j \>ai<l wa& xe^&rd to 
mity and humanity ; aud coii&tefc^^*®*^** 
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as intrusted with the safety of their fellow-sub- 
jects, and as the destroyers of all that should be 
superfluously slaughtered. But let us suppose 
that their own safety had some influence on their 
conduct, they will not, however, sink to a level 
with their enemies. Though the motive might 
be selfish, the act was innocent. They who 
grow rich by administering physick, are not to 
be numbered with them that get money by dis- 
pensing poison. If they maintain power by 
harmless n ess and peace, they must for ever be 
at a great distance from ruffians who would gain 
it by mischief and confusion. The watch of a 
city may guard it for hire ; but are well employed 
in protecting it from those who lie in wait to fire 
the streets and rob the houses amidst the con- 
flagration. 

An unsuccessful war would undoubtedly have 
had the effect which the enemies of the ministry 
so earnestly desire; for who could have sus- 
tained the disgrace of folly ending in misfortune ? 
But had wanton invasion undeservedly prospered, 
had Falkland's Island been yielded uncondition- 
ally with every right prior and posterior ; though 
the rabble might have shouted, and the windows 
have blazed, yet those who know the value of life, 
and the uncertainty of publick credit, would 
have murmured, perhaps unheard, at the increase 
of our debt and the loss of our people. 

This thirst of blood, however the visible pro- 
moters of sedition may think it convenient to 
shrink from the accusation, is loudly avowed by 
Junius, the writer to whom his party owes much 
of its pride, and some of its popularity. CM. 
Junius it cannot be said, as of U\ya&e&,YYtaX.Yt£. 
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scatters ambiguous expressions among the vul- 
gar; for he cries havock without reserve, and 
endeavours to let slip the dogs of foreign or of civil 
war, ignorant whither they .are going, and care- 
less what may be their prey. 

Junius has sometimes made his satire felt, but 
let not injudicious admiration mistake the venom 
of the shaft for the vigour of the bow. He has 
sometimes sported with lucky malice; but to 
him that knows his company, it is not hard to 
be sarcastick in a mask. While he walks like 
Jack the Giant-killer in a coat of darkness, he 
may do much mischief with little strength. No- 
velty captivates the superficial and thoughtless ; 
vehemence delights the discontented and turbu- 
lent. He that contradicts acknowledged truth 
will always have an audience ; he that vilifies 
established authority will always find abettors. 

Junius burst into notice with a blaze of impu- 
dence which has rarely glared upon the world be- 
fore, and drew the rabble after him as a monster 
makes a show. When he had once provided 
for his safety by impenetrable secrecy, he had 
nothing to combat but truth and justice, enemies 
whom he knows to be feeble in the dark. Being 
then at liberty to indulge himself in all the im- 
munities of invisibility ; out of the reach of dan- 
ger, he has been bold ; out of the reach of shame, 
he has been confident. As a rhetorician, he has 
had the art of persuading when he seconded 
desire ; as a reasoner, he has convinced those 
who had no doubt before ; as a moralist, he has 
taught that virtue may disgrace ; and as a pa- 
triot, he has gratified tne m&ttb Vg \\raa\\& ou the 
high. Finding sedition a&cexitaT^WWVW^ 
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) advance it; finding the nation combust i-^ 
e has been able to inflame it. Let us ab- 
from his wit the vivacity of insolence, and 
•aw from his efficacy the sympathetick 
• of plebeian malignity ; I do not say, that we 
eave him nothing : the cause that I defend 
i the help of falsehood : but if we leave 
aly his merit, what will be his praise ? 
not by his liveliness of imagery , his pungency 
iods, or his fertility of allusion, that he de- 
toe cits of London, and the boors of Mid- 
:. Of style and sentiment they take no cog- 
je. They admire him for virtues like their 
for contempt of order and violence of 
?e, for rage of defamation and audacity of 
ood. The supporters of the Bill of Rights 
o niceties of composition, nor dexterity of 
jtry : their faculties are better proportioned 
bawl of Bellas, or barbarity of Beckford : 
iey are told that Junius is on their side, 
ley are therefore sure that Junius is infal- 
Those who know not whither he would 
them, resolve to follow him ; and those 
:annot find his meaning, hope he means 
ion. 

lius is an unusual phenomenon, on which 
have gazed with wonder and some with ter- 
but wonder and terrour are transitory pas- 
He will soon be more closely viewed or more 
ively examined, and what folly has taken for 
let that from its flaming hair shook pesti- 
and war, enquiry will find to be only a me- 
ormed by vapours of putrifying democracy , 
kindled into flame by the effeTvescexvcfc eft 
it struggling with conviction ; yrtucV *ft« 
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having plunged its followers in a bog, will leave 
us enquiring why we regard it. 

Yet, though I cannot think the style of Junius 
secure from criticism, though his expressions are 
often trite, and his periods feeble, I should never 
have stationed him where he has placed himself, 
had I not rated him by his morals rather than his 
faculties. What, says Pope, must be the priest, 
where a monkey is the god ? What must be the 
drudge of a party, of which the heads are Wilkes 
and Crosby, Sawbridge and Townshend ? 

Junius knows his own meaning, and can there- 
fore tell it. He is an enemy to the ministry, he 
sees them growing hourly stronger, He knows 
that a war at once unjust and unsuccessful would 
have certainly displaced them, and is therefore, 
in his zeal for his country, angry that war was 
not unjustly made, and unsuccessfully conducted. 
But there are others whose thoughts are less 
clearly expressed, and whose schemes perhaps 
are less consequentially digested; who declare 
that they do not wish for a rupture, yet condemn 
the ministry for not doing that, by which a rup- 
ture would naturally have been made. 

If one party resolves to demand what the other 
resolves to refuse, the dispute can be determined 
only by arbitration; and between powers who 
have no common superiour, there is no other 
arbitrator than the sword. 

Whether the ministry might not equitably 
have demanded more, is not worth a question. 
The utmost exertion of right is always invidious, 
and where claims are not easily determinable, is 
■always dangerous. We a&\&& «5\ \kvai mas ne- 
cessary, and persisted Vol out 6x«X ^ykvn^wsqX 
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able to advance it; finding the nation combusti- 
ble, he has been able to inflame it. Let us ab- 
stract from his wit the vivacity of insolence, and 
withdraw from his efficacy the sympathetick 
favour of plebeian malignity ; I do not say, that we 
shall leave him nothing : the cause that I defend 
scorns the help of falsehood : but if we leave 
him only his merit, what will be his praise? 

Itis not by his liveliness of imagery, his pungency 
of periods, or his fertility of allusion, that he de- 
tabs the cits of London, and the boors of Mid- 
dlesex. Of style and sentiment they take no cog- 
nizance. They admire him for virtues like their 
own, for contempt of order and violence of 
outrage, for rage of defamation and audacity of 
falsehood. The supporters of the Bill of Rights 
feel no niceties of composition, nor dexterity of 
sophistry : their faculties are better proportioned 
to the bawl of Bellas, or barbarity of Beckford : 
but they are told that Junius is on their side, 
and they are therefore sure that Junius is infal- 
lible. Those who know not whither he would 
lead them, resolve to follow him ; and those 
who cannot find his meaning, hope he means 
rebellion. 

Junius is an unusual phenomenon, on which 
some have gazed with wonder and some with ter- 
rour, but wonder and terrour are transitory pas- 
sions. He will soon be more closely viewed or more 
attentively examined, and what folly has taken for 
a comet that from its flaming hair shook pesti- 
lence and war, enquiry will find to be only a me- 
teor formed by vapours of putrifying democracy, 
and kindled into flame by the effervescence oi 
interest struggling with conviction ; wYvycYv ^te\ 
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who having lately yielded to our arms, werei 

r ■• compelled to sacrifice to our pride. The hon 

of the publick is indeed of high importance ; 

we must remember that we have had to trans 

with a mighty king and a powerful nation, i 

have unluckily been taught to think that t 

have honour to keep or lose as well as ourselv< 

When, the Admiralty were told in June of 

!,' warning given to Hunt, they were, I supp 

. ■ informed that Hunt had first provoked it 

warning away the Spaniards, and naturally c 

:, sidered one act of' insolence as balanced 

another, without expecting that more woulc 

done on either side. Of representations and 

monstrances there would be no end, if they v 

to be made whenever small commanders are 

civil to each other ; nor could peace ever be 

' ■ ... joyed, if upon such transient provocations i 

jj imagined necessary to prepare for war. Wem 

then, it-is said, have increased our force with n 

i : leisure and less inconvenience; but this ii 

judge only by the event. We omitted to disi 

\ : . - ; the publick, because we did not suppose tha 

\'. ! armament would be necessary. 

, Some months afterwards, as has been t 

i Buccarelli, the governour of Buenos Ayres, ; 

against the settlement of Port Egmont a f< 

which ensured the conque'st. The Spanish c 

mander required the English captains to dej 

but they, thinking that resistance neces 

which they knew to be useless, gave the Spani; 

the right of prescribing terms of capitulai 

The Spaniards imposed no new condition, 

cept that the sloop should nox aa& wxider twi 

v; and of this they secuiadXtafe^rifcrcE 

king off* the rudder. 
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To an inhabitant of the land there appears 
nothing in all this unreasonable or offensive. If 
the English intended to keep their stipulation, 
how were they injured by the detention of the 
rudder ? If the rudder be to a ship what his tail 
is in fables to a fox, the part in which honour is 
placed, and of which the violation is never to be 
endured, I am sorry that the Favourite suffered 
an indignity, but cannot yet think it a cause for 
which nations should slaughter one another. 

When Buccarelli's invasion was known, and 
the dignity of the crown infringed, we demanded ' 
reparation and prepared for war, and we gained 
equal respect by the moderation of our terms, 
and the spirit of our exertion. The Spanish 
minister immediately denied that Buccarelli had 
received any particular orders to seize Port Eg- 
mont, nor pretended that he was justified other- 
wise than by the general instructions by whicli 
the American^governours are required to exclude 
the subjects of other powers. 

To have enquired whether our settlement at 
Port Egmont was any violation of the Spanish 
rights, had been to enter upon a discussion 
which the pertinacity of political disputants 
nnght have continued without end. We there- 
fore called for restitution, not as a confession of 
right, but as a reparation of honour, which re- 
quired that we should be restored to our former 
state upon the island, and that the king of Spain 
should disavow the action of his governour. 

In return to this demand, the Spaniards ex- 
pected from us a disavowal of the menaces with 
which they had been first insulted by Hunt ; ^.wd 
if the claim to the island be supposed &o\&AR\&.> 

o2 
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they certainly expected it with equal reason. 
This, however, was refused, and our superiority 
of strength gave validity to our arguments. 

But we are told that the disavowal of the king 
of Spain is temporary and fallacious ; that Buc- 
carelli's armament had all the appearance of re- 
gular forces and a concerted expedition ; and 
that he is not treated at home as a man guilty 
of piracy, or as disobedient to the orders of his 
master. 

That the expedition was well planned, and 
% the forces properly supplied, affords no proof of 
communication between the governour and his 
court. Those who are intrusted with the care of 
kingdoms in another hemisphere, must always 
be trusted with power to defend them. 

As little can be inferred from his reception at 
the Spanish court. He is not punished indeed, 
for what has he done that deserves punishment? 
He was sent into America to govern and de- 
fend the dominions of Spain. He thought the 
English were encroaching, and drove them away. 
No Spaniard thinks that he has exceeded his 
duty, nor does the king of Spain charge him with 
excess. The boundaries of dominion in that 
part of the world have not yet been settled ; and 
he mistook, if a mistake there was, like a zealous 
subject, in his master's favour. 

But all this enquiry is superfluous. Consi- 
dered as a reparation of honour, the disavowal 
of the king of Spain, made in the sight of all 
Europe, is of equal value whether true or false. 
There is indeed no reason to question its veracity; 
they, however, who do not\^\fcN&Sx^Tea»\.^llow 
+h~ — ^/g-/! t of that influence \s*j \ft£\0& *. igrc*. 
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prince is reduced to disown his own com- 
mission. , 

But the general orders upon which the go- 
vernour is acknowledged to have acted, are 
neither disavowed nor explained. Why the 
Spaniards should disavow the defence of their 
own territories, the warmest disputant will find 
it difficult to tell ; and if by an explanation is 
meant an accurate delineation of the southern 
empire, and the limitation of their claims beyond 
the line, it cannot be imputed to any very culpa- 
ble remissness, that what has been denied for two 
centuries to the European powers, was not obtain- 
ed in a hasty wrangle about a petty settlement. 

The ministry were too well acquainted with 
negotiation to fill their heads with such idle ex- 
pectations. The question of right was inexpli- 
cable and endless. They left it as it stood. To 
be restored to actual possession was easily prac- 
ticable. This restoration they required and ob- 
tained. 

But they should, say their opponents, have 
insisted upon more ; they should have exacted 
not only reparation of our honour, but repay- 
ment of our expence. Nor are they all satisfied 
with the recovery of the costs and damages of 
the present contest ; they are for faking this op- 
portunity of calling in old debts, and reviving 
our right to the ransom of Manilla. 

The Manilla ransom has, I think, been most 
mentioned by the inferiourbellowers of sedition. 
Those who lead the faction, know that it cannot 
be remembered much to their advantage. The 
followers of Lord Rockingham remembex VYvaX 
his ministry began and ended without oYtoCvcvvcv^ 

o 3 
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it ; the adherents to Grenville would be told, that 
he could never be taught to understand our 
claim. The law of nations made little of his 
knowledge. Let him not, however, be depre- 
ciated in his grave. If he was sometimes wrong, 
he was often right. 

Of reimbursement the talk has been more 
confident, though not more reasonable. The 
expences of war have been often desired, have 
been sometimes required, but were never paid; ^ 
or never but when resistance was hopeless, tind / 
there remained no choice between submission 
and destruction. 

Of our late equipments I know not from whom 
the charge can be very properly expected. The 
king of Spain disavows the violence which pro- 
voked us to arm, and for the mischiefs which he 
did not do, why should he pay? Buccarelli, 
though he had learned all the arts of an East- 
Indian governour, could hardly have collected 
at Buenos Ayres a sum sufficient to satisfy our 
demands. If he be honest, he is hardly rich ; 
and if he be disposed to rob, he has the misfor- 
tune of being placed where robbers have been 
before him. 

The king of Spain, indeed, delayed to comply 
with our proposals, and our armament was made 
necessary by unsatisfactory answers and dilatory 
debates. The delay certainly increased our ex- 
pences, and it is not unlikely that the increase 
of our expences put an end to delay. 

But this is the inevitable process of human affairs. 
Negotiation requires time. What is not apparent 
to intuition, must be found \fj exv^ivrj. Ctasouh 
tU have remained do\ibtfu\ tot *£*%, cann&\.\A 
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settled in a day. Reciprocal complaints are not 
easily adjusted but by reciprocal compliance. 
The Spaniards, thinking themselves entitled to 
the island, and injured by Captain Hunt, in their 
turn demanded satisfaction, which was refused ; 
and where is the wonder if their concessions were 
delayed ! They may tell us, that an independent 
nation is to be influenced not by command, but 
by persuasion; that if we expect our proposals to 

received without deliberation, we assume that 
iignty which they do not grant us; and 
that if we arm while they are deliberating, we 
must indulge our martial ardour at our own 
charge. 

The English ministry asked all that was rea- 
sonable, and enforced all that they asked. Our 
national honour is advanced, and our interest, if 
any interest we have, is sufficiently secured. 
There can be none amongst us to whom this 
transaction does not seem happily concluded, 
but those who, having fixed their hopes on pub- 
lick calamities, sat like vultures waiting for a 
day of carnage. Having worn out all the arts of 
domestick sedition, having wearied violence, and 
exhausted falsehood, they yet' flattered them- 
selves with some assistance from the pride or 
malice of Spain ; and when they could no longer 
make the people complain of grievances which 
they did not feel, they had the comfort yet of 
knowing that real evils were possible, and their 
resolution is well known of charging all evil on 
their governours. 

The reconciliation was therefore considered 
as the loss of their last anchor ; and receded, 
not only with the fretfulness of diaappomVm^wV 
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but the rage of desperation. When they found 
that all were happy in spite of their machina- 
tions, and the soft effulgence of peace shone oul 
upon the nation, they felt no motion but that oi 
sullen envy ; they could not, like Milton's prince 
of hell, abstract themselves a moment from theii 
evil ; as they have not the wit of Satan, they have 
not his virtue ; they tried once again what could 
be done by sophistry without art, and confidence 
without credit. They represented their sove- 
reign as dishonoured, and their country as be- 
trayed, or, in their fiercer paroxysms of fury, re- 
viled their sovereign as betraying it. 

Their pretences I have here endeavoured tc 
expose, by showing that more than has been 
yielded was not to be expected, that more per- 
haps was not to be desired, and that, if all hac 
been refused, there had scarely been an adequat 
reason for war. 

There was perhaps never much danger of w 
or of refusal ; but what danger there was, pr 
ceeded from the faction. Foreign nations, i 
acquainted with the insolence of Common Coi 
cils, and unaccustomed to the howl of plebe 
patriotism, when they heard of rabbles and ri 
of petitions and remonstrances, of disconter 
Surrey, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, when 
saw the chain of subordination broken, anr 
legislature threatened and defied, naturally 
gined that such a government had little h 
for Falkland's Island ; they supposed thf 
English, when they returned ejected fror 
Egmont, would find Wilkes invested wi 
protectorate ; or see the Mayor of L 
what the French have foxrciecVj lafetv their 
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of the palace, the commander of the army and 
tutor of the king ; that they would be called to tell 
their tale before the Common Council ; and that 
the world was to expect war or peace from a 
vote of the subscribers to the Bill of Rights. 

But our enemies have now lost their hopes, 
and our friends, I hope, are recovered from their 
fears. To fancy that our government can be 
subverted by the rabble, whom its lenity has 
pampered into impudence, is to fear that a city 
may be drowned by the overflowing of its kennels. 
The distemper which cowardice or malice thought 
either decay of the vitals, or resolution of the 
nerves, appears at last to have been nothing 
more than a political phthiriasis, a disease too 
loathsome for a plainer name ; but the effect of 
negligence rather than of weakness, and of which 
the shame is greater than the danger. 

Among the disturbers of our quiet are some 
animals of greater bulk, whom their power of 
roaring persuaded us to think formidable, but we 
now perceive that sound and force do not always 
go together. The noise of a savage proves 
nothing but his hunger. 

After all our broils, foreign and domestick, we 
may at last hope to remain a while in quiet, 
amused with the view of our own success. We 
have gained political strength by the increase of 
our reputation; we have gained real strength 
by the reparation of our navy ; we have shown 
Europe that ten years of war have not yet ex- 
hausted us ; and we have enforced our settlement 
on an island on which twenty years ago we durst 
not venture to look. 

These are the gratifications onVf of Yiox^X 
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minds; but there is a time in which hope comes 
to all. From the present happiness of the pub- 
lick, the patriots themselves may derive advan- 
tage. To be harmless, though by impotence, 
obtains some degree of kindness : no man hates 
a worm as he hates a viper; they were once 
dreaded enough to be detested, as serpents that 
could bite ; they have now shown that they can 
only hiss, and may therefore quietly slink into 
holes, and change their slough unmolested and 
unforgotten. 



THE PATRIOT: 

ADDRESSED TO THE ELECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1774. 

They bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 
Yet still revolt when truth would set thera free ; 
License they mean, when they cry liberty, 

For who loves that must first be wise and good, mii/to*. 

To improve the golden moment of opportunity, 
and catch the gbod that is within our reach, is 
the great art of life. Many wants are suffered, 
which might once have been supplied; and 
much time is lost in regretting, the time which 
had been lost before. 

At the end of every seven years comes the Sa- 
turnalian season, when the freemen of Great, 
Britain may please themselves with the choice of 
their representatives. This happy day ha, now 
arrived, somewhat sooner than it could be 
claimed. 

To select and depute those by whom laws are 

to be made, and taxes to be granted, is a high 

dignity, and an important trust : and it is the 

business of every e\ectox to cornvdat how this 
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dignity may be well sustained, and this trust 
faithfully discharged. 

It ought to be deeply impressed on the minds 
of all who have voices in this national delibera- 
tion, that no man can deserve a seat in parlia- 
ment who is not a patriot. No other man 
will protect our rights, no other man can merit 
our confidence. 

A patriot is he whose publick conduct is 
regulated by one single motive, the love of his 
country ; who, as an agent in parliament, has 
for himself neither hope nor fear, neither kind- 
ness nor resentment, but refers every thing to 
the common interest. 

That of five hundred men, such as this dege- 
nerate age affords, a majority can be found thus 
virtuously abstracted, who will affirm ? Yet there 
is no good in despondence : vigilance and acti- 
vity often effect more than was expected. Let •■ 
us take a Patriot where we can meet him ; and 
that we may not flatter ourselves by false ap- 
pearances, distinguish those marks which are 
certain from those which may deceive : for a 
man may have the external appearance of a 
Patriot, without the constituent qualities; as 
false coins have often lustre, though they want 
weight. 

Some claim a place in the list of Patriots by 
an acrimonious and unremitting opposition to 
the court 

This mark is by no means infallible* Patriot- 
ism is not necessarily included in rebellion. A 
man may hate his king, yet not love his country 
He that has been refused a reasonaXAe, ot \H£re&- 
sonable request, who thinks his meiit uwflkSW&Xfck * 
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and sees his influence declining, begins soon 
talk of natural equality, the absurdity of mm 
made for one, the original compact, the found 
tion of authority, and the majesty of the peopl 
4-s his political melancholy increases, he tell 
and perhaps dreams, of the advances of the pr 
rogative, and the dangers of arbitrary powe 
yet his design in all his declamation is not to b 
nefit his country, but to gratify his malice. 

These, however, are the most honest of tl 
opponents of government ; their patriotism is 
species of disease ; and they feel some part 
what they express. But the greater, far tl 
greater, number of those who rave and rail, ai 
enquire and accuse, neither suspect, nor fear, n 
care for the publick ; but hope to force their vn 
to riches by virulence and invective, and are v 
hement and clamorous, only that they may 
sooner hired to be silent. 

A man sometimes starts up a Patriot, only 
disseminating discontent, and propagating 
ports of secret influence, of dangerous couns 
of violated rights, and encroaching usurpati 

This practice is no certain note of patriot 
To instigate the populace with rage beyond 
provocation, is to suspend publick happine 
not to destroy it. He is no lover of his con 
that unnecessarily disturbs its peace. F& 
rours, and few faults of government, can j 
an appeal to the rabble ; who ought not to 
of What they cannot understand, and who? 
nions are not propagated by reason, but * 
by contagion. 

The fallaciousness of this note of pa* 
s particularly apparent, when the clamo^ 
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tinues after the evil is past. They who are still 
filling our ears with Mr. Wilkes and the Free- 
holders of Middlesex, lament a grievance that 
is now at an end. Mr. Wilkes may be chosen, 
if any will choose him, and the precedent of his 
exclusion make's not any honest, or any decent, 
man think himself in danger. 

It may be doubted whether the name of a 
Patriot can be fairly given as the reward of se- 
cret satire, or open outrage. To fill the news- 
papers with sly hints of corruption and intrigue, 
to circulate the Middlesex Journal, and London 
Paquet, may, indeed, be zeal ; but it may like- 
wise be interest and malice. To offer a petition, 
not expected to be granted ; to insult a king with 
a rude remonstrance, only because there is no 
punishment for legal insolence, is not courage, 
for there is no danger ; nor patriotism, for it 
tends to the subversion of order, and lets wicked- 
ness loose upon the land, by destroying the reve- 
rence due to sovereign authority. 

It is the quality of patriotism to be jealous 
and watchful, to observe all secret machinations, 
and to see publick dangers at a distance. The 
true lover of his country is ready to communi- 
cate his fears, and to sound the alarm, whenever 
he perceives the approach of mischief. But he 
sounds no alarm, when there is no enemy: he' 
never terrifies his countrymen till he is terrified 
himself. The patriotism therefore may be justly 
doubted of him, who professes to be disturbed 
by incredibilities; who tells, that the last peace 
was obtained by bribing the Princess of Wak&\ 
that the king is grasping at arbitrary ^wwct\ 
and that because the French in iVie xvero cow- 
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quests enjoy their own laws, there is a design at 
court of abolishing in England the trial by 
juries. 

Still less does the true Patriot circulate opi- 
nions which he knows to be false. No man, who 
loves his country, fills the nation with clamorous 
complaints, that the protestant religion is in 
danger, because papery is established in the ex- 
tensive province of Quebec — a falsehood so open 
and shameless, that it can need no confutation 
among those who know that of which it, is al- 
most impossible for the most unenlightened 
zealot to be ignorant, 

That Quebec is on the other side of the At- 
lantick, at too great a distance to do much good 
or harm to the European world : 

That the inhabitants, being French, were al- 
ways papists, who are certainly more- dangerous' 
as enemies, than as subjects : 

That though the province be wide, the people 
are few, probably not so many as may be found 
in one of the larger English counties : 

That persecution is not more virtuous in a 
protestant than a papist; and that while we 
blame Lewis the Fourteenth for his dragoons 
and his galleys, we ought, when power comes 
into our hands, to use it with greater equity : 

That when Canada with its inhabitants was 
yielded, the free enjoyment of their religion was 
stipulated ; a condition, of which king William, 
who was no propagator of popery, gave an ex- 
ample nearer hpme, at the surrender of Limerick : 
That in an age, where every mouth is open for 
Merit/ of conscience^ it \s e(\v&\\ab\^to *Wn %om.e 
regard to the conscience of a. \ra\tafc, ^\\a \aa^ 
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be supposed, like other men, to think himself 
safest in his own religion; and that those, at 
least, who enjoy a toleration, ought not to deny 
it to our new subjects. 

If liberty of conscience be a natural right, 
we. hare no power to withhold it; if it be an in- 
dulgence, it may be allowed to papists, while it 
is not denied to other sects. 

A Patriot is necessarily and invariably a lover 
of the people. But even this mark may some- 
times deceive us. 

The people is a very heterogeneous and con- 
fused mass of the wealthy and the poor, the wise 
and the foolish, the good and the bad. Before 
we confer on a man, who caresses the people, 
the title of Patriot, we must examine to what 
part of the people he directs his notice. It is 
proverbially said, that he who dissembles his own 
character, may be known by that of his compa- 
nions. If the candidate of patriotism endea- 
vours to infuse right opinions into the higher 
ranks, and by their influence to regulate the 
lower ; r if he consorts chiefly with the wise, the 
temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, his love 
of the people may be rational and honest. ■ But 
if his first or principal application be to the indi- 
gent, who are always inflammable ; to the weak, 
who are naturally suspicious ; to the ignorant, 
who are easily misled ; and to the profligate, who 
have no hope but from mischief and confusion ; 
let his love of the people be no longer boasted. 
No man can reasonably be thought a lover of 
his country, for roasting an ox, ot bumvcv^ tl 
hoot, or attending the meeting at MW& ^cA, w 
registering his name in the Lumber lioong. ^ 
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may, among the drunkards, be a hearty fellow, 
and among sober handicraftsmen, a free-spoken 
gentleman ; but he must have some better dis- 
tinction before he is a Patriot 

A Patriot is always ready to countenance the 
just claims, and animate the reasonable hopes, of 
the people ; he reminds them frequently of their 
rights, and stimulates them to resent encroach- 
ments, and to multiply securities. 

But all this may be done in appearance, with- 
out real patriotism. He that raises false hopes 
to serve a present purpose, only makes a way for 
disappointment and discontent. He who pro- 
mises to endeavour, what he knows his endea- 
vours unable to effect, means only to delude his 
followers by an empty clamour of ineffectual 
zeal. 

A true Patriot is no lavish promiser : he under- 
takes not to shorten parliaments ; to repeal laws; 
or to change the mode of representation, trans- 
mitted by our ancestors : he knows that futurity 
is not in his power, and that all times are not 
alike favourable to change. 

Much less does he make a vague and indefi- 
nite promise of obeying the mandates of his 
constituents. He knows the prejudices of fac- 
tion, and the inconstancy of the multitude. He 
would first enquire, how the opinion of his con- 
stituents shall be taken. Popular instructions 
are commonly the work, not of the wise and 
steady, but the violent and rash ; meetings held 
for directing representatives are seldom attended 
but by the idle and the dissolute ; and he is not 
without suspicion, that of \v\a coTAftso&!Q\a, *& <s£ 
other numbers of men, ttafc %xaa3\«t ^wx \as^ 
en be the wiser. 
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He considers himself as deputed to promote 
the public good, and to preserve his constitu- 
ents, with the rest of his countrymen, not only 
from being hurt by others, but from hurting 
themselves. 

The common marks of patriotism having been 
examined, and shown to be such as artifice 
may counterfeit, or folly misapply, it cannot be 
improper to consider, whether there are not 
some characteristical modes of speaking or act- 
ing, which may prove a man to be not a pa- 
triot. 

In this enquiry, perhaps, clearer evidence may 
be discovered, and firmer persuasion attained ; 
for it is commonly easier to know what is wrong 
than what is right; to find what we should 
avoid, than what we should pursue. 

As war is one of the heaviest of national evils, 
a calamity in which every species of misery is 
involved ; as it sets the general safety to hazard, 
suspends commerce, and desolates the country ; 
as it exposes great numbers to hardships, dan- 
gers, captivity, and death ; no man, who desires 
th$ publick prosperity, will inflame general resent- 
ment by aggravating minute injuries, or enforc- 
ing disputable rights of little importance. 

It may therefore be safely pronounced, that 
those men are no Patriots, who, when the na- 
tional honour was vindicated in the sight of Eu- 
rope, and the Spaniards having invaded what 
they call their own, had shrunk to a disavowal 
of their attempt, and a relaxation of their claim, 
would still have instigated us to a war for a bleak 
and barren spot in the Magellanick ocean, of 
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which no use could be made, unless it 
place of exile for the hypocrites of pati 

Yet let it not be forgotten, that, by tl 
ing violence of patriotic rage, the uatioi 
a time exasperated to such madness, th 
barren rock, under a stormy sky, we mi 
now been fighting and dying, had not o 
petitors been wiser than ourselves ; ar 
who are now courting the favour of th. 
by noisy professions of publick spirit 
while they were counting the profits of 
tifice, have enjoyed the patriotick pie 
hearing sometimes, that thousands h 
slaughtered in a battle, and sometime 
navy had been dispeopled by poisoned 
corrupted food. 

He that wishes to see his country r< 
its rights, cannot be a patriot. 

That man therefore is no patriot, wht 
the ridiculous claims of American usu 
who endeavours to deprive the nation c 
tural and lawful authority over its own 
those colonies which were settled undet 
protection; were constituted by an 
charter ; and have been defended by 

To suppose, that by sending out a co 
nation established an independent pow 
when, by indulgence and favour, emigT 
become rich, they shall not contribute 
own defence, but at their own pleasu 
that they shall not be included, like mi 
their fellow-subjects, in the general a; 
representation ; involves such an accu 
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of absurdity, as nothing but the show of patri- 
otism could palliate. 

He that accepts protection, stipulates obedi- 
ence. We have always protected the Americans ; 
we may therefore subject them to government. 

The less is included in the greater. That 
power which can take away life, may seize upon 
property. The parliament may enact for Ame- 
rica a law of capital punishment ; it may there- 
fore establish a mode and proportion of taxation. 

But there are some who lament the state of 
the poor Bostonians, because they cannot all be 
supposed to have committed acts of rebellion, 
yet all are involved in the penalty imposed. This, 
they say, is to violate the first rule of justice, by 
condemning the innocent to suffer with the 
guilty. 

This deserves some notice, as it seems dictated 
by equity and humanity, however it may raise 
contempt by the ignorance which it betrays of 
the state of man, and the system of things. 
That the innocent should be confounded with 
the guilty, is undoubtedly an evil ; but it is an 
evil which no care or caution can prevent. Na- 
tional crimes require national punishments, of 
which many must necessarily have their part, 
who have not incurred them by personal guilt. 
If rebels should fortify a town, the cannon of 
lawful authority will endanger equally the harm- 
less burghers and the criminal garrison. 

In some cases, those suffer most who are least 
intended to be hurt. If the French, in the late 
war, had taken an English city, and permitted 
the natives to keep their dwellings, how could it 
have been recovered, but by the aYau^ntat <& 
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our friends ? A bomb might as well destroy an 
Englishman as a Frenchman ; and by famine we I 
know that the inhabitants would be the first 
that should perish. 

This infliction of promiscuous evil may there- 
fore be lamented, but cannot be blamed. The 
power of lawful government must be maintained; 
and the miseries which rebellion produces can 
be charged only on the rebels. 

That man, likewise, is not a Patriot, who 
denies his governours their due praise, and who 
conceals from the people the benefits which they 
receive. Those, therefore, can lay no claim to 
this illustrious appellation, who impute want of 
publick spirit to the late parliament ; an assem- 
bly of men, whom, notwithstanding some fluctu- 
ation of counsel, and some weakness of agency, 
the nation must always remember with grati- 
tude, since it is indebted to them for a very ample 
concession in the resignation of protections, and 
a wise and honest attempt to improve the con- 
stitution, in the new judicature instituted for the 
trial of elections. 

The right of protection, which might be ne- 
cessary when it was first claimed, and was very 
consistent with that liberality of immunities in 
which the feudal constitution delighted, was, by 
its nature, liable to abuse, and had in reality 
been sometimes misapplied, to the evasion of the 
law, and the defeat of justice. The evil was 
perhaps not adequate to the clamour ; nor is it 
very certain, that the possible good of this pri- 
vilege was not more than equal to the possible 
evil. It is, however, \Aa\tv, tYiaX. ^wWtW they 
gave any thing or not tolYve^xXAtaV^s^ ttXau*. 
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lost something from themselves. They divested 
their dignity of a very splendid distinction, and 
showed that they were more willing than their 
predecessors to stand on a level with their fel- 
low-subjects. 

The new mode of trying elections, if it be 
found effectual, will diffuse its consequences 
further than seems yet to be foreseen. It is, I 
believe, generally considered as advantageous 
only to those who claim seats in parliament; 
but, if to choose representatives be one of the 
most valuable rights of Englishmen, every voter 
must consider that law as adding to his hap- 
piness, which makes his suffrage efficacious; 
since it was vain to choose, while the election 
could be controlled by any other power. 

With what imperious contempt of ancient 
rights, and what audaciousness of arbitrary au- 
thority, former parliaments have judged the dis- 
{ rates about elections, it is not necessary to re- 
ate. The claim of a candidate, and the right 
of electors, are said scarcely to have been, even 
in appearance, referred to conscience; but to 
have been decided by party, by passion, by pre- 
judice, or by frolick. To have friends in the 
borough was of little use to him who wanted 
friends in the house ; a pretence was easily found 
to evade a majority, and the seat was at last his, 
that was chosen not by his electors, but his fel- 
low-senators. 

Thus the nation was insulted with a mock 
election, and the parliament was filled with spu- 
rious representatives ; one of the most \\tt^oitaxiX. 
claims, that of right to sit in ftie axrpxfcx&fe wa»s& 
of the kingdom, was debated \nje%l > wA^°' saS> 
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could be confident of success from the jusi 
of his cause. 

A disputed election is now tried with the ss 
scrupulousness and solemnity as any other ti 
The candidate that has deserved well of 
neighbours, may now be certain of enjoying 
effect of their approbation ; and the elector, \ 
has voted honestly for known merit, may be c 
tain that he has not voted in vain. 

Such was the parliament, which some of th< 
who are now aspiring to sit in another, h 
taught the rabble to consider as an unlav 
convention of men, worthless, venal, and pi 
titute, slaves of the court and tyrants of 
people. 

That the next House of Commons may 
upon the principles of the last, with more c 
stancy and higher spirit, must be the wish of 
who wish well to the publick ; and it is sui 
not too much to expect that the nation will 
cover from its delusion, and unite in a gen< 
abhorrence of those who, by deceiving the < 
dulous with fictitious mischiefs, overbearing 
weak by audacity of falsehood, by appealing 
the judgment of ignorance, and flattering 
vanity of meanness, by slandering honesty j 
insulting dignity, have gathered round th 
whatever the kingdom can supply of base, j 
gross, and profligate ; and, raised by merit to \ 
bad eminence, arrogate to themselves the m 
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TAXATION NO TYRANNY; 

AN ANSWER TO THE RESOLUTIONS AND ADDRESS OF Tflfi 
AMERICAN CONOR £83, 1775. 

In all the parts of human knowledge, whether 
terminating in science merely speculative, or 
operating upon life private or civil, are admitted 
some fundamental principles, or common axioms, 
which being generally received are little doubted, 
and being little doubted have been rarely proved. 
Of these gratuitous and acknowledged truths 
it is often the fate to become less evident by en- 
deavours to explain them, however necessary 
such endeavours may be made by the misappre- 
hensions of absurdity, or the sophistries of in- 
terest. It is difficult to prove the principles of 
science ; because notions cannot always be found 
more intelligible than those which are questioned. 
It is difficult to prove the principles of practice, 
because they have for the most part not been 
discovered by investigation, but obtruded by ex- 
perience ; and the demonstrator will find, after 
an operose deduction, that he has been trying to 
make that seen which can be only felt. 

Of this kind is the position, that " the supreme 
power of every community has the right of re- 
quiring from all its subjects, such contributions 
as are necessary to the publick safety or publick 
prosperity," which was considered by all man- 
kind as comprising the primary and essential 
condition of all political society, till it became 
disputed by those zealots of anaTC.\v^ > v*\vo\\s>.N^ 
denied to the parliament of Brvtava. Xtafc \\^\\- <& 
taxing the .American Colonies. 
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In favour of this exemption of the Americans 
from the authority of their lawful sovereign, and 
the dominion of their mother-country, very loud 
clamours have been raised, and many wild as- 
sertions advanced, which by such as borrow their 
opinions from the reigning fashion have been 
admitted as arguments ; and, what is strange, 
though their tendency is to lessen English 
honour, and English power, have been heard by 
Englishmen with a wish to find them true. Pas- 
sion has in its first violence controlled interest, 
as the eddy for a while runs against the stream. 

To be prejudiced is always to be weak ; yet 
there are prejudices so near to laudable, that 
they have been often praised, and are always 
pardoned. To love their country has been con- 
sidered as virtue in [men, whose love could not 
be otherwise than blind, because their prefer- 
ence was made without a comparison ; but it has 
never been my fortune to find, either in ancient 
or modern writers, any honourable mention of 
those, who have with equal blindness hated their 
country. 

These antipatriotick prejudices are the abor- 
tions of folly impregnated by faction, which 
being produced against the standing order of 
nature, have not strength sufficient for long life. 
They are born only to scream and perish, and 
leave those to contempt or detestation, whose 
kindness was employed to nurse them into mis- 
chief. 

To perplex the opinion of the publick, many 
artifices have been used, which, as usually hap- 
pens when falsehood is to V>e m&Tftagn&L b^ 
fraud, lose their force b^ co\m\fer&OC\\v^ m 
Hher. 
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The nation is sometimes to be mollified by a 
tender tale of men, who fled from tyranny to 
rocks and deserts, and is persuaded to lose all 
claims of justice, and all sense of dignity, in 
compassion for a harmless people, who having 
worked hard for bread in a wild country, and 
obtained by the slow progression of manual in- 
dustry the accommodations of life, are now in- 
vaded by unprecedented oppression, and plun- 
dered of their properties by the harpies of tax- 
ation. 

We are told how their industry is obstructed 
by unnatural restraints, and their trade confined 
by rigorous prohibitions ; how they are forbid- 
den to enjoy the products of their own soil, to 
manufacture the materials which nature spreads 
before them, or to carry their own goods to the 
nearest market: and surely the generosity of 
English virtue will never heap new weight upon 
those that are already overladen; will never 
delight in that dominion, which cannot be ex- 
ercised but by cruelty and outrage. 

But while we are melting in silent sorrow, and 
in the transports of delirious pity dropping both 
the sword and balance from our hands, another 
friend of the Americans thinks it better to awaken 
another passion, and tries to alarm our interest, 
or excite our veneration, by accounts of their 
greatness and their opulence, of the fertility of 
their land, and the splendour of their towns. 
We then begin to consider the question with 
more evenness of mind, are ready to conclude 
that those restrictions are not very o^ra&\s^ 
which have been found consistentmtYvX&v**^*^ 
growth of prosperity; and beg\u to \fo\t&AV *w 
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sonable that they, who thus flourish under the 
protection of our government, should contribute 
something towards its expence. 

But we are soon told that the Americans, 
however wealthy, cannot be taxed; that they 
are the descendants of men who left all for liber- 
ty, and that they have constantly preserved the 
principles and stubbornness of their progenitors ; 
that they are too obstinate for persuasion, and 
too powerful for constraint ; that they will laugh 
at argument, and defeat violence ; that the con- 
tinent of North America contains three millions, 
not of men merely, but of Whigs, of Whigs 
fierce for liberty, and disdainful of dominion; 
that they multiply with the fecundity of their 
own rattlesnakes, so that every quarter of a cen- 
tury doubles their numbers. 

Men accustomed to think themselves masters 
do not love to be threatened. This talk is, I 
hope, commonly thrown away, or raises passions 
different from those which it was intended to 
excite. Instead of terrifying the English hearer 
to tame acquiescence, it disposes him to hasten 
the experiment of bending obstinacy before it is 
become yet more obdurate, and convinces him 
that it is necessary to attack a nation thus pro- 
lifick while we may yet hope to prevail. When 
he is told through what extent of territory we 
must travel to subdue them, he recollects how 
far, a few years ago, we travelled in their defence. 
When it is urged that they will shoot up like the 
hydra, he naturally considers how the hydra was 
destroyed. 

Nothing dejects a trader like the interruption 
of hia profits. A. commercial "people, however 
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magnanimous, shrinks at the thought of declin- 
ing traffick, and an unfavourable balance. The 
effect of this terrour has been tried. We have 
been stunned with the importance of our Ame- 
rican commerce, and heard of merchants with 
warehouses that are never to be emptied, and of 
manufacturers starving for want of work. 

That our commerce with America is profitable, 
however less than ostentatious or deceitful esti- 
mates have made it, and that it is our interest to 
preserve it, has never been denied ; but surely it 
will most effectually be preserved, by being kept 
always in pur own power. Concessions may 
promote it for a moment, but superiority only 
can ensure its continuance. There will always 
be a part, and always a very large part, of every 
community that have no care but for themselves, 
and whose care for themselves reaches little far- 
ther than impatience of immediate pain, and 
eagerness for the nearest good. The blind are 
said to feel with peculiar nicety. They who 
look but little into futurity, have perhaps the 
quickest sensation of the present. A merchant's 
desire is not of glory, but of gain ; not of pub- 
lick wealth, but of private emolument; he is 
therefore rarely to be consulted about war and 
peace, or any designs of wide extent and distant 
consequence. 

Yet this, like other general characters, will 
sometimes fail. The traders of Birmingham 
have rescued themselves from all imputation of 
narrow selfishness by a manly recommendation 
to parliament of the rights and di^ntoj oi \ta£\t 
native country. 

To tlieae men I do not intend to Mcftofc «^ 
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absurd and enthusiastic); contempt oi 
but to give them the rational and just 
distinguishing real from seeming good, 
able to see through the cloud of interp 
ficulties, to the lasting and solid hap 
victory and settlement. 

Lest all these topicks of persuasion si 
the greater actor of patriotism has triec 
in which terronr anipity are happily < 
not without a proper superaddition of 
miration which latter ages have brougl 
drama. The heroes of Boston, he t< 
the stamp act had not been repealed, w 
left their town, their port, and their ti 
resigned the splendour of opulence, ar 
the delights of neighbourhood, to dispc 
selves over the country, where they woi 
ground, and fish in the rivers, and : 
mountains, and be free. 

These surely are brave words. If 
sound of freedom can operate thus p 
let no man hereafter doubt the story o 
Piper. The removal of the people < 
into the country, seems even to the Coi 
only difficult in its execution, but im\ 
its consequences. The difficulty of ex 
best known to the Bostonians thems* 
consequence, alas ! will only be, that 
leave good houses to wiser men. 

Yet before they quit the comforts 
home for the sounding something w 
think better, he cannot be thought th 
who advises them to consider well win 
shall find it. But turning fishermen o 
woodmen or shepherds, t\ve^ tolwj bee 
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but it is not so easy to conceive them free ; for who 
can be more a slave than he that is driven by 
force from the comforts of life, is compelled to 
leave his house to a casual comer, and whatever 
he does, or wherever he wanders, finds every 
moment some new testimony of his own sub- 
jection ? If choice of evil be freedom, the felon 
in the galleys has his option of labour or of 
stripes. The Bostonian may quit his house to 
starve in the fields; his dog may refuse to set, 
and smart under the lash, and they may then 
congratulate each other upon the smiles of li- 
berty, profuse of bliss and pregnant with delight. 

To treat such designs as serious, would be to 
think too contemptuously of Bostonian under- 
standings. The artifice indeed is not new ; the 
blusterer who threatened in vain to destroy his 
opponent, has sometimes obtained his end, by 
making it believed that he would hang himself. 

But terrours and pity are not the only means 
by which the taxation of the Americans is op- 
posed. There are those who profess to use them 
only as auxiliaries to reason and justice, who tell 
us, that to tax the Colonies is usurpation and 
oppression, an invasion of natural and legal 
rights, and a violation of those principles which 
support the constitution of English government. 

This question is of great importance. That 
the Americans are able to bear taxation, is indu- 
bitable; that their refusal may be overruled, is 
highly probable ; but power is no sufficient evi- 
dence of truth. Let us examine our own claim, 
and the objections of the recusants, with caution 
proportioned to the event of the decision, which 

Q3 
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must convict one part of robbery, or the other 
of rebellion. 

A tax is a payment exacted by authority from 
part of the community for the benefit of the 
whole. From whom, and in what proportion, 
such payment shall be required, and to what 
uses it shall be applied, those only are to judge 
to whom government is intrusted. In the British 
dominions taxes are apportioned, levied, and ap- 
propriated by the states assembled in parliament. 

Of every empire all the subordinate commu- 
nities are liable to taxation, because they all 
share the benefits of government, and therefore 
ought all to furnish their proportion of the 
expence. 

This the Americans have never openly denied. 
That it is their duty to pay the costs of their own 
safety, they seem to admit ; nor do they refuse 
their contribution to the exigencies, whatever 
they may be, of the British empire ; but they 
make this participation of the publick burden a 
duty of very uncertain extent, and imperfect 
obligation, a duty temporary, occasional, and 
elective, of which they reserve to themselves the 
right of settling the degree, the time, and the 
duration, of judging when it may be required, 
and when it has been performed. 

They allow to the supreme power nothing 
more than the liberty of notifying to them its 
demands or its necessities. Of this notification 
they profess to think for themselves, how far it 
shall influence their counsels, and of the neces- 
sities alleged, how far they shall endeavour to 
relieve them. They assume the exclusive power 
of settling not only the mode but the quantity 

i 
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of this payment. They are ready to co-operate 
with all the other dominions of the king ; but 
they will co-operate by no means which they do 
not like, and at no greater charge than they are 
willing to bear. 

This claim, wild as it may seem, this claim, 
which supposes dominion without authority, and 
subjects without subordination, has found among 
the libertines of policy many clamorous and 
hardy vindicators. The laws of nature, the rights 
of humanity, the faith of charters, the danger 
of liberty, the encroachments of usurpation, 
have been thundered in our ears, sometimes by 
interested faction, and sometimes by honest 
stupidity. 

It is said by Fontenelle, that if twenty philo- 
sophers shall resolutely deny that the presence 
of the sun makes the day, he will not despair 
but whole nations may adopt the opinion. So 
many political dogmatists have denied to the 
Mother-country the power, of taxing the Colonies, 
and have enforced their denial with so much 
violence of outcry, that their sect is already 
very numerous, and the publick voice suspends its 
decision. 

In moral, and political questions the contest 
between interest and justice has been often te- 
dious and often fierce, but perhaps it never hap- 
pened before, that justice found much opposition 
with interest on her side. 

For the satisfaction of this enquiry, it is ne- 
cessary to consider how a Colony is constituted, 
what are the terms of migration as dictated by 
nature, or settled by compact, and what social 
or political rights the man loses, or accpivt^XhaX. 
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leaves his country to establish himself 
tant plantation. 

Of two modes of migration the 1 
mankind informs us, and so far as I ca 
cover, of two only. 

In countries where life was yet unadjv 
policy unformed, it sometimes happene 
the dissensions of heads of families, b; 
bition of daring adventurers, by some a 
pressure of distress, or by the mere d 
of idleness, one part of the commun 
off from the rest, and numbers, greater o 
forsook their habitations, put themselv 
the command of some favourite of for 
with or without the consent of their co 
or governours, went out to see what bett< 
they could occupy, and in what place, 
quest or by treaty, they could gain a h 

Sons of enterprise like these, who c 
to their own swords their hopes and t 
when they left their country, became 
nation, with designs, and prospects, a 
ests of their own. They looked back 
to their former home ; they expected no 
those whom they had left behind ; if t 
quered, they conquered for themselves 
were destroyed, they were not by any otl 
either lamented or revenged. 

Of this kind seem to have been all t 
tions of the early world, whether his 
fabulous, and of this kind were the en 
those nations which from the North in 1 
Roman empire, and filled Europe ' 
sovereignties. 

But when by the gradual admission 
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laws and gentler manners, society became more 
compacted and better regulated, it was found that 
the power of every people consisted in union, 
produced by one common interest, and operating 
m joint efforts and consistent counsels. 

From this time independence perceptibly wasted 
away. No part of the nation was permitted to 
act for itself. All now had the same enemies 
and the same friends ; the government protected 
individuals, and individuals were required to 
refer their designs to the prosperity of the go- 
vernment. 

By this principle it is, that states are formed 
and consolidated. Every man is taught to con- 
sider his own happiness as combined with the 
publick prosperity, and to think himself great 
and powerful, in proportion to the greatness and 
power of his governours. 

Had the western continent been discovered 
between the fourth and tenth century, when all 
the northern world was in motion ; and had na- 
vigation been at that time sufficiently advanced 
to make so long a passage easily practicable, 
there is little reason for doubting but the intu- 
mescence of nations would have found its vent, 
like all other expansive violence, where there was 
least resistance; and that Huns and Vandals, 
instead of fighting their way to the south of Eu- 
rope, would have gone by thousands and by my- 
riads under their several chiefs to take posses- 
sion of regions smiling with pleasure and waving 
with fertility, from which the naked inhabitants 
were unable to repel them. 

Every expedition would in those days of VacsiV^ 
have produced a distinct and iadepexideivV *\ate. 
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The Scandinavian heroes niight have divided 
the country among them, and have spread the 
feudal subdivision of regality from Hudson's 
Day to the Pacifick Ocean. 

But Columbus came five or six hundred years 
too late for the candidates of sovereignty. When 
he formed his project of discovery, the fluctua- 
tions of military turbulence had subsided, and 
Europe began to regain a settled form, by esta- 
blished government and regular subordination. 
No man could any longer erect himself into a 
chieftain, and lead out his fellow-subjects by his 
own authority to plunder or to war. He that 
committed any act of hostility by land or sea, 
without the commission of some acknowledged 
sovereign, was considered by all mankind as a 
robber or pirate, names which were now of little 
credit, and of which therefore no man was 
ambitious. 

Columbus in a remoter time would have found 
his way to some discontented Lord, or some 
younger brother of a petty sovereign, who would 
have taken fire at his proposal, and have quickly 
kindled with equal heat a troop of followers ; 
they would have built ships, or have seized them, 
and have wandered with him at all adventures 
as far as they could keep hope in their company. 
But the age being now past of vagrant excursion 
and fortuitous hostility, he was under the neces- 
sity of travelling from court to court, scorned 
and repulsed as a wild projector, an idle pro- 
miser of kingdoms in the clouds ; nor has any 
vart of the world yet had reason to rejoice that 
e found at last reception and e\&\>\o^met&. 
In the same year, in a ^eax YvMrvfctto &\»sv*Xwxt 
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to mankind, by the Portuguese was discovered 
the passage of the Indies, and by the Spaniards 
the coast of America. The nations of Europe 
were fired with boundless expectations, and the 
discoverers pursuing their enterprise* made con- 
quests in both hemispheres of wide extent. But 
the adventurers were not contented with plunder : 
though they took gold and silver to themselves, 
they seized islands and kingdoms in the name of 
their sovereigns. When a new region was gained , 
a governour was appointed by that power which 
had given the commission to the conqueror ; nor 
have I met with any European but Stukeley of 
London that formed a design of exalting him- 
self in the newly found countries to independent 
dominion. 

To secure a conquest, it was always necessary 
to plant a colony, and territories thus occupied 
and settled were rightly considered as mere ex- 
tensions, or processes of empire ; as ramifica- 
tions which, by the circulation of one publick 
interest, communicated with the original source 
of dominion, and which were kept flourishing 
and spreading by the radical vigour of the Mother- 
country. 

The Colonies of England differ no otherwise 
from those of other nations, than as the English 
constitution differs from theirs. All government 
is ultimately and essentially absolute, but subor- 
dinate societies may have more immunities, or 
individuals greater liberty, as the operations of 
government are differently conducted. An En- 
glishman in the common course of life and ac- 
tion feels no restraint. An English Colony lrc& 
very liberal powers of regulating its ovitvwv^wxv^^ 
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and adjusting its own affairs. But an English 
individual may by the supreme authority be de- 
prived of liberty, and a Colony divested of its 
powers for reasons of which that authority is the 
onlv judge. 

In sovereignty there are no gradations. There 
may be limited royalty, there may be limited 
consulship ; but there can be no limited govern- 
ment. There, must in every society be some 
power or other from which there is no appeal, 
which admits no restrictions, which pervades 
the whole mass of the community, regulates 
and adjusts all subordination, enacts laws or re- 
peals them, erects or annuls judicatures, ex- 
tends or contracts privileges, exempt itself from 
question or control, and bounded only by phy- 
sical necessity. 

By this power, wherever it subsists, all legis- 
lation and jurisdiction is animated and main- 
tained. From this all legal rights are emana- 
tions, which, whether equitably or not, may be 
legally recalled. It is not infallible, for it may 
do wrong ; but it is irresistible, for it can be re- 
sisted only by rebellion, by an act which makes 
it questionable what shall be thenceforward the 
supreme power. 

An English Colony is a number of persons, to 
whom the king grants a charter, permitting them 
to settle in some distant country, and enabling 
them to constitute a corporation, enjoying such 
powers as the charter grants, to be administered 
in such forms as the charter prescribes. As a 
corporation, they make laws for themselves ; but 

as a corporation subsisting^ &^*x&from. higher 
authority, to the control of iSnsX *.u\Wfv\?j ^e^ 

^tinue subject. 
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As men are placed at a- greater distance from 
the supreme cotmcil 1 of the kingdom, they must 
be intrusted with- ampler liberty of regulating 
their conduct by then 1 own wisdom; As they are 
more secluded from' easy recourse to' national 
judicature- they must be more extensively com- 
missioned tlev pass judgment on each other. 

For this reason' our more important and opu- 
lent Colon* ies see the appearance and feel the 
effect of a regular legislature, which in some 
places has acted so long with unquestioned au- 
thority, that it has forgotten whence that autho- 
rity was originall^derived. 

To their charters- the colonies owe, like other 
corporations, their political existence. The so- 
lemnities of legislation, the administration of 
justice, the security of property, are all bestowed 
upon them by the royal grant; Without their 
enarter there would be no power among them, 
by which any law could be made, or duties en- 
joined, any debt recovered, or criminal punished. 

A charter is a gtfant of certain powers or pri- 
vileges given to a part of the community for 
the advantage of the whole, and is therefore 
liable by its nature to change or to revocation. 
Every act of government aims at publick goo/1. 
A charter, which experience has shown to be 
detrimental to the nation, is to be repealed ; be- 
cause general prosperity must always be pre- 
ferred to particular interest. If a charter be 
used to evil purposes, it is forfeited, as the 
weapon is taken away which is injuriously em- 
ployed. 

The charter therefore by w\v\c\i ^to^v^v^ 
governments are constituted, may \>e '^^ \« 

VOL. AT/. K 
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'gaily, and where it is either inconvenient in its 
nature or misapplied in its use, maybe equitably 
repealed ; by such repeal the whole fabrick of 
subordination is immediately destroyed, and the 
constitution sunk at once into a chaos : the so- 
ciety is dissolved into a tumult of individuals, 
without authority to command, or obligation to 
obey ; without any punishment of wrongs but 
by personal resentment, or any protection of right 
but by the hand of the possessor. 

A Colony is to the Mother-country as a 
member to the body, deriving its action and its 
strength from the general principle of vitality; 
-receiving from the body, and communicating to 
it, all the benefits and evils of health and dis- 
ease; liable in dangerous maladies to sharp ap- 
plications, of which the body however must par- 
take the pain ; and exposed, if incurably tainted, 
to amputation, by which the body likewise will 
be mutilated. 

The Mother-country always considers the Co- 
lonies thus connected, as parts of itself; the 
prosperity or un happiness of either, is the pros- 
perity or unhappiness of both : not perhaps of 
both in the same degree, for the body may sub- 
sist, though less commodiously, without a limb, 
but the limb must perish if it be parted from the 
body. 

Our Colonies therefore, however distant, have 
-been hitherto treated as constituent parts of 
•the British empire. The inhabitants incorporated 
by English charters, are entitled to all the 
rights of Englishmen. They are governed by 
/English laws, entitled to TLii^ti^$^\\L&«, regu- 
io ted by Engliah counie\&, wcA ^vtaaste^ \s^ 
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English arms ; and it seems to follow by con- 
sequence not easily avoided, that they are sub- 
ject to English government, and chargeable by 
English taxation. 

To him that considers the nature, the original, 
the progress, and the constitution of the Colo- 
nies, who remembers that the first discoverers had 
commissions from the crown, that the first set- 
tlers owe to a charter their civil forms and re- 
gular magistracy, and that all personal immu- 
nities and legal securities, by which the con- 
dition of the subject has been from time to 
time improved, have been extended to the Co- 
lonists, it will not be doubted but the parliament 
of England has a right to bind them by sta- 
tutes, and to bind them on all cases whatsoever, 
and has therefore a natural and constitutional 
power of laying upon them any tax or impost, 
whether external or internal, upon the product 
of land, or the manufactures^of industry,, in 
the exigencies of war, or inthetime of profound 
peace,, for the defence of America, for the pur- 
pose of raising a revenue, or for any other end 
beneficial to the empire. 

There are some, and those not inconsiderable 
for number, nor contemptible for knowledge,, 
who except the power of taxation from the ge- 
neral dominion of parliament, and hold, that 
whatever degrees of obedience may be exacted, 
or whatever authority may be exercised in other 
acts of government, there is still reverence to be 
paid to money, and that legislation passes its 
limits when it violates the purse. 

Of this exception, which, by a head ivoX.ft\\V$ 
impregnated with politicks, is not e&sft^ com- 
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prehended, it is alleged as an unanswerable rea- 
son, that the Colonies send no representatives to 
the House of Commons. 

It is, say the American advocates, the natural 
distinction of a freeman, and the legal privilege 
of an Englishman, that he is able to call his 
possessions his own, that he can sk secure in the 
enjoyment of inheritance or acquisition, that -his 
house is 'fortified by the law, and that nothing 
can be taken from him but by his own consent. 
This consent is given for every man by his re- 
presentative in parliament. The Americans un- 
represented, cannot consent to English taxa- 
tions as a corporation, and they will not consent 
as individuals. 

Of this argument, it has been observed by 
more than one, that its force extends equally to 
all other laws, for a freeman is not to be exposed 
to punishment, or be called to any onerous ser- 
vice, but by his own consent. The Congress 
has extracted a position from the fanciful Mon- 
tesquieu, that " m a free state every man being 
a free agent, ought to be concerned in his own 
government." Whatever is true of taxation, is 
true of every other law, that he who is bound by 
it, without his consent, is not free, for he is not 
concerned in his own. government. 

He that denies the English parliament the 

right of taxation, denies it likewise the right of 

making any other laws civil or criminal, yet this 

power over the Colonies was never yet disputed 

by themselves. They have always admitted sta- 

tutes for the punishment of offences, and for the 

redress or prevention of ViicoxvNfcTN&w£Yfc*>\ %s\d 

he reception of any \aw &ram *fc«t '*.* V| i 
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chain which cannot be broken, the unwelcome 
necessity of submitting to taxation. 

That a freeman is governed by himself, or by 
laws to which he has consented, is a position of 
mighty sound ; but every man that utters it, with 
whatever confidence, and every man that hears 
it, With whatever acquiescence, if consent be 
supposed to imply the power of refusal, feels it 
to be false. We virtually and implicitly allow 
the institutions of any government of which we 
enjoy the benefit, and solicit the protection. In 
wide-extended dominions, though power has 
been diffused with the most even hand, yet a 
very small part of the people are either prima- 
rily or secondarily consulted in legislation. The 
business of the publiok must be done by delega- 
tion. The choice of delegates is made by a select 
number, and those who are not electors stand 
idle and helpless spectators of the commonweal, 
wholly unconcerned in the government of them- 
selves. 

Of the electors, the hap is but little better. 
They ate often far from unanimity in their 
choice, and where the numbers approach to 
equality, almost half must be governed not only 
without, but against their choice. 

How any man can have consented to insti- 
tutions established in distant ages, it will be dif- 
ficult to explain. In the most favourite resi- 
dence of liberty, the consent of individuals is 
merely passive, a tacit admission, in every com- 
munity, of the terms which that community 
grants and requires. As all are born the sub- 
jects of some state or other, we m^j \& *&\& \& 
have been ail born consenting to %omfc v$*\fc\» 
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of government. Other consent than th 
condition of civil life does not allow. It 
;'i unmeaning clamour of the pedants of 
the delirious dream of republican fanatici 
But hear, ye' sons and daughters of 1 
/ the sounds which the winds are wafting fr 
Western Continent. The Americans are 
■ f jj one another, what, if we may judge fron 

;; i.\ noisy triumph, they have but lately discc 
'■■ *■■* and what yet is a very important truth, 
^ they are entitled to life, liberty, and pr< 

and that they have never ceded to any so* 
power whatever a right to dispose of eithe 
out their consent." 

While this resolution stands alone, the 
ricans are free from singularity of opinion 
wit has not yet betrayed them to heresy, 
they speak as the naked sons of nature 
I claim but what is claimed by other me 
have withheld nothing but what all wi 
They are here upon firm ground, behi: 
trenchments which never can be forced. 
!.' Humanity is very uniform. The Am 

have this resemblance to Europeans, the 
do not always know when they are well, 
soon quit the fortress that could neithe 
been mined by sophistry, nor battered 
clamation. Their next resolution declan 
"Their ancestors, who first settled the C< 
■I ' were, at the time of their emigration fr< 
J ■ j, Mother-country, entitled to all the rights 
ties, and immunities of free and natur 
subjects within the realm of England." 
)j/ This likewise is true; but when this is g 

their boast of original righte \& ax ;wv ew 
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are no longer in a state of nature. These Lords 
of themselves, these kings of me, these demi- 
gods of independence, sink down to Colonists, 
governed by a charter. If their ancestors were 
subjects, they acknowledged a sovereign; if 
they had a right to English privileges, they were 
accountable to English laws, and what must 
grieve the lover of liberty to discover, had ceded 
to the king and parliament, whether the right or 
not, at least the power of disposing without 
their consent, of their lives, liberties, and pro- 
perties. It therefore is required of them to 
prove, that the parliament never ceded to them 
a dispensation from that obedience, which they 
owe as natural-born subjects, or any degree of 
independence or immunity not enjoyed by other 
Englishmen. 

They say, That by such emigration they by no 
means forfeited, surrendered, or lost any of 
those rights ; but that they were, and their de+ 
scendants now are, entitled to the exercise and 
enjoyment of all such of them as their local and 
other circumstances enable them to exercise and 
enjoy. 

Tiiat they who form a settlement by a lawful 
charter, having committed no crime, forfeit no 
privileges, will be readily confessed: but what 
they do not forfeit by any judicial sentence, they 
may lose by natural effects. As man can be but 
in one place at once, he cannot have the advan- 
tages of multiplied residence. He that will 
enjoy the brightness of sunshine, must quit the 
coolness of the shade. HewYio goe&N^rcAax^ 
to America, cannot complain of Xowx^^ak^ 
leaves in Europe. He peAapa \i«Bl * xv^X * 
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vote for a knight or burgess ; by cros 
Atlantick, he has not nullified his right 
has mader its exertion no longer possibl 
his own choice he has left a country \* 
had a vote and little property, for anoth 
he has great property, but no vote. Bu 
preference was deliberate and unconstra 
is still concerned in the government of , 
he has reduced himself from a voter to 
the innumerable multitude that have : 
He has truly ceded his right, but he stil 
verned by his own consent ; because he 1 
sented to throw his atom of interest into 
neral mass of the community. Of th< 
quences of his own act he has no cause 
plain ; he has chosen, or intended to ch< 
greater good ; he is represented, as him 
sired, in the general representation. 

But the privileges of an American sc 
limits of place ; they are part of hims 
cannot be lost by departure from his c 
they float in the air, or glide under the o 

Do bis amara suam non intermisceat undat 

A planter, wherever he settles, is not 
freeman, but a legislator, ubi imperc 
Roma. " As the English Colonists are 
presented in the British parliament, t 
entitled to a free and exclusive power o 
lation in their several legislatures, in all 
taxation and internal polity, subject onb 
negative of the sovereign, in such manne 
been heretofore used and acdlistomec 

* Of this reasoning, I owe part to a conversa 
Sir John Hawkins. 
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cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts 
of the British parliament as are bona fide re- 
strained to the regulation of our external com- 
merce — excluding every idea of taxation, in- 
ternal or external, for raising a revenue on the 
subjects of America without their consent/' 

Their reason for this claim is, " That the foun- 
dation of English liberty, and of aU government, 
is a right in the people to participate in their 
legislative cowacd * 

'"They inherit," they say, " from "their ances- 
tors, the right which thek ancestors possessed, 
of enjoying all the privileges of 'Englishmen." 
Hrat tiiey inherit die right of their ancestors, is 
allowed; but they can inherit no more. Their 
ancestors left a country where the represen- 
tatives of the people were elected by men par- 
ticularly qualified, and where those who wanted 
qualifications, or who did not use them, were 
bound by the decisions of men, Whom tfeey had 
not deputed. 

The Colonists arethe descendants of men, who 
ekher had no vote ia elections, or Who voluntarily 
resigned them for something, in their opinion, 
of more estimation ; they have therefore exactly 
what their ancestors left them, not a vote in 
making laws, or in constituting legislators, but 
the happiness of being protected by law, and 
the duty of obeying it. 

What their ancestors did not carry with them, 
neither they nor their descendants bare sinee 
acquired. They have not by abandoning thek 
part in one legislature, obtained \b» yarwt <& 
constituting another, exclusive au4\aAc^DABoX^ 
any more than the multitudes, w\vo axe w* ** 
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barred from voting, have a right to erect a sepa- 
rate parliament for themselves. 

Men are wrong for want of sense, but they 
are wrong by halves for want of spirit Since 
the Americans have discovered that they can 
make a parliament, whence comes it that they 
do not think themselves equally empowered to 
make a king ? If they are subjects, whose 
government is constituted by a charter, they 
can form no body of independent legislature. 
If their rights are inherent and underived, they 
may by their own suffrages encircle with a dia- 
dem the brows of Mr. Gushing. 

It is farther declared by the Congress of Phi- 
ladelphia, " That his Majesty's Colonies are en- 
titled to all the privileges and immunities granted 
and confirmed to them by royal charters, or 
secured to them by their several codes of pro- 
vincial laws." 

The first clause of this resolution is easily un- 
derstood, and will be readily admitted. To all 
the privileges which a charter can convey,, they 
are by a royal charter evidently entitled. The 
second clause is of greater difficulty : for how 
can a provincial law secure privileges or immu- 
nities to a province ? Provincial laws may grant 
to certain individuals of the province the enjoy- 
ment of gainful, or an immunity from onerous, 
offices; they may operate upon the people to 
whom they relate ; but no province can confer 
provincial privileges on itself. They may have 
a right to all which the king has given them; 
but it is a conceit of the other hemisphere, that 
men have a right to a\\ wYAeta. \tae^\vwfc^N*.\\. ta 
themselves. 
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A corporation is considered in law as an indi- 
vidual, and can no more extend its own immu- 
nities, than a man can by his own choice assume 
dignities or titles. 

The legislature of a Colony (let not the com- 
parison be too much disdained) is only the vestry 
of a larger parish, which may lay a cess on the 
inhabitants, and enforce the payment ; but can 
extend no influence beyond its own district, must 
modify its particular regulations by the general 
law, and whatever may be its internal expences, 
is still liable to taxes laid by superiour authority. 

The charters given to different provinces are 
different, and no general right can be extracted 
from them. The charter of Pennsylvania, where 
this Congress of anarchy has been impudently 
held, contains a clause admitting in express 
terms taxation by the parliament. If in the 
other charters no such reserve is made, it must 
have been omitted as not necessary, because it 
is implied in the nature of subordinate govern- 
ment. They who are subject to laws, are liable 
to taxes. If any such immunity had been 
granted, it is still revocable by the legislature, 
and ought to be revoked, as contrary to the pub- 
lick good, which is in every charter ultimately 
intended. 

Suppose it true that any such exemption is 
contained in the charter of Maryland, it can be 
pleaded only by the Marylanders. It is of no 
use for any other province ; and, with regard 
even to them, must have been considered as one 
of the grants in which the king has beew de- 
ceived, and annulled as mischievous to \5&fc \rofc- 
litk, by sacrificing to one little afctAemeoX ^v«- 
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general interest of the empire ;, as infringing' the 
system o£ dominion* and' violating the compact 
of government But Dr. Tucker* has shown, 
that even this charter promises no- exemption 
from parliamentary taxes. 

In the controversy agitated* about the begin- 
ning of this century, whether the English? laws 
could bind Ireland, Davenant, who defended 
against Molyneux the claims of England, con* 
sidered it as necessary to prove nothing more, 
than that the present Irish must be deemed a 
Colony. 

The necessary connexion of representatives 
with taxes,, seems to have sunk deep into many 
of those minds,, that admit sounds without their 
meaning* 

Our nation is represented In parliament by an 
assembly as numerous as can well consist with 
order and despatch, ohosen by persons so differ- 
ently qualified in different places, that the mode 
of choice seems to be, for the most part, formed 
by chance, and settled by custom. Of indivi- 
duals, far the greater part have no vote, and of 
the voters^ few have any personal knowledge of 
him to whom they intrust their liberty and for- 
tune. 

Yet this representation has the whole effect 
expected or desired ; that of spreading so wide 
the care of general interest, and the participa- 
tion; of publick. counsels, that the advantage or 
corruption of particular men can seldom ope- 
rate with much injury to the publick. 

For this reason many populous and opulent 
towns neither enjoy not &e*\te ^.tticular repre- 

tatives ; they are mc\u<ie& vtv ^* ^£qkc& 



Scheme of publick administration, and cannot 
•offer hut with: the rest of the empire. 

It » urged that the- Americans have not the 
same security, and that a British legislator may 
wanton with their property ; yet if it be true, 
that their wealth is our wealth* and that their 
rain will be our snin, the parliament has the same 
interest in attending to them, as to any other 
pert of the nation. The reason why we place 
any- confidence in our representative* is, that they 
ttnsi share in lite good- or evil which their coun- 
sel* shall produce. Their share is, i ndeed, com- 
monly consequential and- remote ;. but it is not 
often: possible that any immediate advantage can 
be extended to such numbers*, as may prevail 
against it. We are therefore as secure against 
intentional depravations of government, as hu- 
man wisdom can make us, and upon this secu- 
ttty the Americans may venture to repose. 

It is said by the Old Member who has written 
an Appeal against the tax, that " as the produce 
of American labour >is spent in British manufac- 
tures, the balance of trade is greatly against 
them ; whatever your take directly in taxes, is in 
effect taken from your own commerce. If the 
minister seizes the money with which the Ame- 
rican should pay his debts and come to market, 
the merchant cannot expect him as a customer, 
nor can the debts already contracted be paid. — 
Suppose we. obtain from America a million, in- 
stead of one hundred thousand pounds* it would 
be supplying one personal exigence by the fu- 
ture ruin of our commerce." 

Part of this is true; but the Old Membet 
teems not to perceive, that ii Yvi* \yw&tt«^ <& 
vol. xu. s 
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the legislature know this as well as himself, .the 
Americans are in no danger of oppression, since 
by men commonly provident they must be so 
taxed, as that we may not lose one way what we 
gain another. 

The same Old Member has discovered that 
the judges formerly thought it illegal to tax Ire- 
land, and declares, that no cases can be more 
alike than those of Ireland and America; yet 
the judges whom he quotes have mentioned a 
difference. Ireland, they say, hath a parliament 
f*f its own. When any Colony has an indepen- 
dent parliament acknowledged by the parliament 
of Britain, the cases will differ less. Yet by the 
6 Geo. I. chap. 5, the acts of the British parlia- 
ment bind Ireland. 

It is urged, that when Wales, Durham, and 
Chester, were divested of their particular privi- 
leges, or ancient government, and reduced to 
the state of English counties, they had repre- 
sentatives assigned them. 

To those from whom something had been 
taken, something in return might properly be 
given. To the Americans their charters are left 
as they were, nor have they lost any thing ex- 
eept that of which their sedition has deprived 
them. If they were to be represented in par- 
liament, something would be granted, though 
not lung is withdrawn. 

The inhabitants of Chester, Durham, and 
Wales, were invited to exchange their peculiar 
institutions for the power of voting, which they 
wanted before. The Americans have voluntarily 
resigned the power of voting, to live in distant 
hmI scpnrate governments, and vthat they have 
loluntnrily quitted, tYieN \\a\e no ya^rXV* ftatasu 
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It must always be remembered, that they are 
represented by the same virtual representation 
as the greater part of Englishmen ; and that if 
by change of place they nave less share in the 
legislature than is proportionate to their opu- 
lence, they by their removal gained that opu- 
lence, and had originally, and have now, their 
choice of a vote at home, or riches at a dis- 
tance. 

We are told, what appears to the Old Mem- 
ber and to others a position that must drive us 
into inextricable absurdity, that we have either 
no right, or the sole right, of taxing the Colonies. 
The meaning is, that if we can tax them, they 
cannot tax themselves ; and that if they can tax 
themselves, we cannot tax them. We answer, 
with very little hesitation, that for the general 
use of the empire we have the sole right of tax- 
ing them. If they have contributed any thing 
in their own assemblies, what they contributed 
was not paid, but given; it was not a tax or tri- 
bute, but a present. Yet they have the natural 
and legal power of levying money on themselves 
for provincial purposes, of providing for their 
own expence, at their own discretion. Let not 
this be thought new or strange ; it is the state of 
every parish in the kingdom. 

The friends of the Americans are of different 
opinions. Some think that being unrepresented, 
they ought to tax themselves ; and others, that 
they ought to have representatives in the British 
parliament. 

If they are to tax themselves, what power is 
to remain in the supreme legislature? Thai 
they must settle their own mode of \fcN^Tk%\X\fc\£ 

s 2 
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money, it supposed. Mar the British parlia- 
ment %efl tfeesa how much they shall contribute? 
If lite sacs mac be prescribed, they ^rill retain 
few thanks for the power off raiding it; if they are 
at liberty to grant or to deny, they axe no longer 
subjects. 

if they are to be represented, what number 
of these western orators are to be admitted? 
This, I suppose, the parliament must settle ; yet 
ri" roto have a natnral and unalienable light to 
be represented* who shall determine the nnmber 
of their delegates? Let ns however jvpnoss 
them to send twenty-three, half as many as the 
kingdom of Scotland, what will this representa- 
tion avail them ? To pay taxes, will be still a 
grievance. The love of money witt not *be to- 
seoed, nor the power of getting it increased. 

Whither will this necessity of representation 
drive us ? Is every petty settlement to be out 
of the reach of government, till it has sent t 
senator to parliament; or may two -of them, or 
a greater number, be forced to unite in a single 
deputation ? What at last is the difference be* 
tween him that is taxed by compulsion without 
representation, and him that is represented by 
compulsion in order to be taxed? 

For many reigns the House of Commons was 
in a state of fluctuation: new burgesses were 
added from time to time, without any reason now 
to be discovered ; but the number has been fixed 
for more than a century and a half, and the 
king's power of increasing it has been question- 
ed. It will hardly be thought <fit to new-model 
the constitution in favour of the planters, who, 
aa they grow rich, may Wj ^«tate& «l England, 
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and, without any innovation, effectually repre- 
sent their native colonies. 

The friends of the Americans, indeed, ask for 
them what they do not ask for themselves. This 
inestimable right of representation they have 
never solicited. They mean not to exchange 
solid money for such airy honour. They say, 
and say willingly, that they cannot conveniently 
be represented ; because their inference is, that 
they cannot be taxed. They are too remote to 
share the general government, and therefore 
claim the privilege of governing themselves. 

Of the principles contained in the resolutions 
of the Congress, however wild, indefinite, and 
obscure, such has been the influence upon Ame- 
rican understanding, that from New England to 
South Carolina there is formed a general com- 
bination of all the provinces against their Mo- 
ther-country. The madness of independence 
has spread from Colony to Colony, till order is 
lost, and government despised, and all is filled 
with misrule, uproar, violence, and confusion. 
To be quiet is disaffection, to be loyal is treason. 

The Congress of Philadelphia, an assembly 
convened by its own authority, has promulgated 
a declaration, in compliance with which the 
communication between Britain and the greatest 
part of North America is now suspended. They 
ceased to admit the importation of English 
goods in December, 1774, and determine to per- 
mit the exportation of their own no longer than 
to November, 1775. 

This might seem enough, but they , have done 
more. • They have declared, that they shall 
treat all as enemies who do not cotuiui -mftO&YSxxv 
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in disaffection and perverseness, and that th^^y 
will trade with none that shall trade with Britai*^ 

They threaten to stigmatize in their Gazette 
those who shall consume the products or mer- 
chandise of their Mother-country, and are now 
searching suspected houses for prohibited goods. 

These hostile declarations they profess them- 
selves ready to maintain by force. They have 
armed the militia of their provinces, and seized 
the pablick stores of ammunition. They are 
therefore no longer subjects, since they refuse 
the laws of their Sovereign, and in defence of 
that refusal are making open preparations for war. 

Being now in their own opinion free states, 
they are not only raising armies, but forming 
alliances; not only hastening to rebel themselves, 
but seducing their neighbours to rebellion. They 
have published an address to the inhabitants of 
Quebec, in which discontent and resistance are 
openly incited, and with very respectful mention 
of the sagacity of Frenchmen, invite them to 
send deputies to the Congress of Philadelphia, 
to that seat of Virtue and Veracity, whence the 
people of England are told, that to establish 
popery, a religion, fraught with sanguinary and 
impious tenets, even in Quebec* a country of 
which the inhabitants are papists, is so contrary 
to the constitution, that it cannot be lawfully 
done by the legislature itself; where it is made 
one of the articles of their association, to de- 
prive the conquered French of their religious 
establishment ; and whence the French of Que- 
bec are, at the same time, flattered into sedition, 
by professions of expecting " from the liberality 
of sentiment distinguishing their nation, that 
difference of religion VvW noV \R«yu&&& ^wotjl 
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against a hearty amity, becanse the tranecendant 
nature of freedom elevates all, who unite in the 
cause, above such low-minded infirmities." 

Quebec, however, is at a great distance. They 
have aimed a stroke from which they may hope 
for greater and more speedy mischief. They 
have tried to infect the people of England with 
the contagion of disloyalty. Their credit is hap- 
pily not such as gives them influence propor- 
tionate to their malice. When they talk of 
their pretended immunities guaranteed by the 
plighted faith of Government, and the most so* 
lemn compacts with English Sovereigns, we think 
ourselves at liberty to enquire when the faith 
was plighted, and the compact made ; and when 
we can only find that king James and king 
Charles the First promised the settlers in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, now famous by the appellation 
of Bostonians, exemption from taxes for seven 
years, we infer with Mr. Mauduit, that by this 
solemn compact they were, after the expiration of 
the stipulated term, liable to taxation. 

When they apply to our compassion, by tell- 
ing u»» that they are to be carried from their own 
country to be tried for certain offences, we are 
not so ready to pity them, as to adviBe them not 
to offend. While they are innocent, they are safe. 

When they tell of laws made expressly for 
their punishment, we answer, that tumults and 
sedition were always punishable, and that .the 
new law prescribes only the mode of execution. 

When it is said that the whole town of Bos- 
ton is -distressed for a misdemeanour of a few, 
we wonder at their shamelessness ; for we know 
„that the. town of Boston, and d\ &&'%»*&<&&£&. 
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in disaffection and perverseness, and that they 
will trade with none that shall trade with Britain. 

They threaten to stigmatize in their Gazette 
those who shall consume the products or mer- 
chandise of their Mother-country, and are now 
searching suspected houses for prohibited goods. 

These hostile declarations they profess them- 
selves ready to maintain by force. They have 
armed the militia of their provinces, and seized 
the publick stores of ammunition. They are 
therefore no longer subjects, since they refuse 
the laws of their Sovereign, and in defence of 
that refusal are making open preparations for war. 

Being now in their own opinion free states, 
they are not only raising armies, but forming 
alliances; not only hastening to rebel themselves, 
but seducing their neighbours to rebellion. They 
have published an address to the inhabitants of 
Quebec, in which discontent and resistance are 
openly incited, and with very respectful mention 
of the sagacity of Frenchmen, invite them to 
send deputies to the Congress of Philadelphia, 
to that seat of Virtue and Veracity, whence the 
people of England are told, that to establish 
popery, a religion, fraught with sanguinary and 
impious tenets, even in Quebec* a country of 
which the inhabitants are papists, is so contrary 
to the constitution, that it cannot be lawfully 
done by the legislature itself; where it is made 
one of the articles of their association, to de- 
prive the conquered French of their religions 
establishment ; and whence the French of Que- 
bec are, at the same time, flattered into sedition, 
by professions of expecting " from the liberality 
of sentiment distinguishing their nation, that 
rence of religion vnW ivoV Yt^yu&sfe ^Qbrs^ 
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against a hearty amity, becavse the transcendant 
nature of freedom elevates all, who unite in the 
cause, above such low-minded infirmities.'' 

Quebec, however, is at a great distance. They 
have aimed a stroke from which they may hope 
for greater and more speedy mischief. They 
have tried to infect the people of England with 
the contagion of disloyalty. Their credit is hap- 
pily not such as gives them influence propor- 
tionate to their malice. When they talk of 
their pretended immunities guaranteed by the 
plighted faith of Government, and the most so- 
lemn compacts with English Sovereigns, we think 
ourselves at liberty to enquire when the faith 
was plighted, and the compact made ; and when 
we can only find that king James and king 
Charles the First promised the settlers in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, now famous by the appellation 
of Bostonians, exemption from taxes for seven 
years, we infer with Mr. Mauduit, that by this 
solemn compact they were, after the expiration of 
the stipulated term, liable to taxation. 

When they apply to our compassion, by tell- 
ing us, that they are to be carried from their own 
country to be tried for certain offences, we are 
not so ready to pity them, as to advise them not 
to offend. While they are innocent, they are safe. 

When they tell of laws made expressly for 
their punishment, we answer, that tumults and 
sedition were always punishable, and that .the 
new law prescribes only the mode of execution. 

When it is said that the whole town of Bos- 
ton is -distressed for a misdemeanour of a few, 
we wonder at their shamelessness ; for we know 
that the. town of Boston, and aft tk ^wmV^ 
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the Philadelphian Congress has taken care to 
inform us, that they are resisting the demands 
of parliament, as well for our sakes as their 
own. 

Their keenness of perspicacity has enabled 
them to pursue consequences to a greater dis- 
tance ; to see through clouds impervious to the 
dimness of European sight ; and to find, I know 
not how, that when they are taxed, we shall be 
enslaved. 

That slavery is a miserable state, we have been 
often told, and doubtless many a Briton will 
tremble to find it so near as in America ; but how 
it will be brought hither, the Congress must in- 
form us. The question might distress a com- 
mon understanding ; but the statesmen of the 
other hemisphere can easily resolve it. " Our 
ministers," they say, " are our enemies, and if 
they should carry the point of taxation, may 
with the same army enslave us. It may be said, 
we will not pay them ; but remember," say the 
western sages, " the taxes from America, and we 
may add the men, and particularly the Roman 
Catholicks of this vast continent, will then be in 
the power of your enemies. Nor have you any 
reason to expect, that after making slaves of us, 
many of us will refuse to assist in reducing you 
to the same abject state." 

These are dreadful menaces ; but suspecting 
that they have not much the sound of probabi- 
lity, the Congress proceeds : " Do not treat this 
as chimerical. Know that in less than half a 
century the quit-rents reserved to the crown 
from the numberless grants of this vast conti- 
nent, will pour large sUfcanv* of vrealth into the 
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royal coffers. If to this be added the power of 
taxing America at pleasure, the crown will pos- 
sess more treasure than may be necessary to pur- 
chase the remains of liberty in your island." 

All this is very dreadful ; but amidst the ter- 
rour that shakes my frame, I cannot forbear to 
wish that some sluice were opened for these 
streams of treasure. I shall gladly see America 
return half of what England has expended in her 
defence ; and of the stream that will flow so 
largely in less than half a century , I hope a small 
rill at least maybe found to quench the thirst of 
the present generation, which seems to think 
itself in more danger of wanting money than of 
losing liberty. 

It is difficult to judge with what intention such 
airy bursts of malevolence are vented ; if such 
writers hope to deceive, let us rather repel them 
with scorn, than refute them by disputation. 

In this last terrifick paragraph are two posi- 
tions, that, if our fears do not overpower our re- 
flection, may enable us ^to support life a little 
longer. We are told by these croakers of cala- 
mity, not only that our present ministers design 
to enslave us, but that the same malignity of 
purpose is to descend through all their succes- 
sors, and that the wealth to be poured into 
England by the Pactolus of America will, when- 
ever it comes, be employed to purchase the re- 
mains of liberty. 

Of those who now conduct the national affairs, 
we may, without much arrogance, presume to 
know more than themselves, and of those vtIyq 
shall succeed them, whether muuatet ot V\w%, 
wt to know less. 
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The other position is, that " the Crown/* ii 
this laudable opposition should not be success- 
ful, " will have the power of taxing America al 
pleasure." Surely they think rather too meanly 
of our apprehensions, when they suppose us nol 
to know what they well know themselves, thai 
they are taxed, like all other British subjects, bj 
parliament ; and that the Crown has not bj 
the new imposts, whether right or wrong, ob- 
tained any additional power over their posses- 
sions. 

It were a curious, but an idle, speculation tc 
enquire, what effect these dictators of seditior 
expect from the dispersion of their Letter among 
us. If they believe their own complaints 01 
hardship, and really dread the danger which 
they describe, they will naturally hope to com- 
municate the same perceptions to their fellow- 
subjects. But probably in America, as in othei 
places, the chiefs are incendiaries, that hope to rol 
in the tumults of a conflagration, and toss brand 
among a rabble passively combustible. Thoa 
who wrote the Address, though they have showi 
no great extent or profundity of mind, are ye 
probably wiser than to believe it : but they ha* 
been taught by some master of mischief, how t 
put in motion the engine of political electricity 
to attract by the sounds of Liberty and Pro 
perty, to repel by those of Popery and Slavery 
and to give the great stroke by the name c 
Boston. 

When subordinate communities oppose th 
decrees of the general legislature with defianc 
thus audacious, and malignity thus acrimonioui 
nothing remains but to conquer or to yield ; t 
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allow their claim of independence, or to reduce 
them by force to submission and allegiance. 

It might be hoped that no Englishman could 
he found, whom the menaces of our own Colo- 
nists, just rescued from the French, would not 
move to indignation, like that of the Scythians, 
who, returning from war, found themselves ex- 
cluded from their own houses by their slaves. 

That corporations constituted by favour, and 
existing by sufferance, should dare to prohibit 
commerce with their native country, and threaten 
individuals by infamy, and societies with at least 
suspension of amity, for daring to be more obe- 
dient to government than themselves, is a degree 
of insolence which not only deserves to be 
punished, but of which the punishment is loudly 
demanded by the order of life, and the peace of 
nations. 

Yet there have risen up, in the face of the 
publick, men who, by whatever corruptions or 
whatever infatuation, have undertaken to defend 
the Americans, endeavour to shelter them from 
resentment, and propose reconciliation without 
submission. 

As political diseases are naturally contagious, 
tet[it be supposed for a moment that Cornwall, 
seized with the Philadelphian frenzy, may resolve 
to separate itself from the general system of the 
English constitution, and judge of its own rights 
in its own parliament. A Congress might then 
meet at Truro, and address the other counties 
in a style not unlike the language of the Ame- 
rican patriots : 

" FRIENDS AND FELLOW-SUBJECTS, 

" Wb, the delegates of the sevetaX torowfc *s*& 

VOL. XII. t 
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parishes of Cornwall, assembled to deliberate 
upon, our own state and that of our constituents, 
having, after serious debate and calm considera- 
tion, settled the scheme of our future conduct, 
hold it necessary to declare the resolutions which 
we think ourselves entitled to form by the un- 
alienable rights of -reasonable Beings, and into 
which we have been compelled by grievances 
and oppressions, long endured by us in patient 
silence, not because we did not feel, or could 
not remove them, but because we were unwilling 
to give disturbance to a settled government, and 
hoped that others would in time find, like our- 
selves, their true interest and their original 
powers, and all co-operate to universal hap- 
piness. 

" But since having long indulged the pleasing 
expectation, we find general discontent not likely 
to increase, or not likely to end in general de- 
fection, we resolve to erect alone the standard 
of liberty. 

" Know then, that you are no longer to con- 
sider Cornwall as an English county, visited by 
English judges, receiving law from an English 
parliament, or including in any general taxation 
of the kingdom ; but as a state distinct and in- 
dependent, governed by its own institutions, ad- 
ministered by its own magistrates, and exempt 
from any tax or tribute but such as we shall im- 
pose upon ourselves. 

" We are the acknowledged descendants of 
the earliest inhabitants of Britain, of men, who 
before the time of history, took possession of the 
island desolate and waste, and therefore open 
to the first occupants. Of this descent, our 
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language is a sufficient proof, which, not quite a 
century ago, was different from yours. 

" Such are the Cornishmen ; but who are 
you? who, but the unauthorised and lawless 
children of intruders, invaders, and oppressors ? 
who, but the transmitters of wrong, the inheri- 
tors of robbery? In claiming independence, 
we claim but little. We might require you to 
depart from a land which you possess by usur- 
pation, and to restore all that you have taken 
from us. 

" Independence is the gift of Nature. No 
man is born the master of another. Every Cor- 
nishman is a freeman, for we have never resigned 
the rights of humanity; and he only can be 
thought free, who is not governed but by his own 
consent. 

" You may urge that the present system of 
government has descended through many ages, 
and that we have a larger part in the represen- 
tation of the kingdom than any other county. 

" All this is true, but it is neither cogent nor 
persuasive. We look to the original of things. 
Our union with the English counties was either 
compelled by force, or settled by compact. 

" That which, was made by violence, may by 
violence be broken. If we were treated as a 
conquered people, our rights might be obscured, 
but could never be extinguished. The sword 
can five nothing but power, which a sharper 
sword can take away. 

" If our union was by compact, whom could 
the compaot bind but those that concurred in 
the stipulations? We gave our ancestors xxa 
commission to settle the terms of iuVaifc c«aX- 

s & 
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ence. They might be cowards that were fright- 
ed, or blockheads that were cheated ; but what- 
ever they were, they could contract only for 
themselves. What they could establish, we can 
annul. 

" Against our present form of government it 
shall stand in the place of all argument, that we 
do not like it. While we are governed as we do 
not like, where is< our liberty ? We do not like 
taxes, we will therefore not be taxed : we do not 
like your laws, and will not obey them. 

" The taxes laid by our . representatives, are 
laid, you tell us, by our own consent; but we 
will no longer consent to be represented. Our 
number of legislators was originally a burden, 
and ought to have been refused ; it is now con- 
sidered as a disproportionate advantage; who, 
then, will complain if we resign it? 

" We shall form a senate of our own, under a 
President whom the King shall nominate, but 
whose authority we will limit, by adjusting his 
salary to his merit. We will not withhold a 
proper share of contribution to the necessary ex- 
pence of lawful government, but will decide for 
ourselves what share is proper, what expenoe is 
necessary, and what government is lawful. 

" Till our council is proclaimed independent 
and unaccountable, we will, after the tenth day 
of September, keep our tin in our own hands : 
you can be supplied from no other place, and 
must therefore comply, or be poisoned with the 
copper of your own kitchens. 

** If any Cornishman shall refuse his name to 
this just and laudable association, he shall be 
fumbled from St. Mktat&\'% Mount, or buried 
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alive in a tin-mine ; and if any emissary shall 
be found seducing Cprnishmen to their former 
state, he shall be smeared with tar and rolled in 
feathers, and chased with dogs out of our do- 
minions. 

" From the Cornish Congress at Truro" 

Of this memorial what could be said but that 
i{t was written in jest, or written by a madman ? 
Yet I know not whether the warmest admirers 
of Pennsylvanian eloquence can find any argu- 
ment in the Address of the Congress, that is 
not with greater strength urged by the Cor- 
nishman. 

The argument of the irregular troops of con- 
troversy, stripped of its colours, and turned out 
naked to the view, is no more than this. Liberty 
is the birthright of man, and where obedience 
is compelled, there is no liberty. The answer 
is equally simple. Government is necessary to 
man, and where obedience is not compelled, 
there is no government. 

If the subject refuses to obey, it is the duty of 
authority, to use compulsion. Society cannot 
subsist but by the power, first of making laws, 
and then of enforcing them. 

To one of the threats hissed out by the Con- 
gress, I have put nothing similar into the Cornish 
proclamation; because it is too wild for folly 
and too foolish for madness. If we do not with- 
hold our King and his parliament from taxing 
them, they will cross the Atlantick and enslave us. 

How they will come, they have not told us : 
perhaps they will take wing and light upon our 
coasts. When the cranes thus begin to flutter, it 
is time for pigmies to keep tYievt e^je& ^e><3>\V 
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them. The Great Orator observed, that they 
will be very fit, after they have been taxed, to 
impose chains upon us. If they are so fit as 
their friend describes them, and so willing as 
they describe themselves, let us increase our 
army, and double our militia. 

It has been of late a very general practice to 
talk of slavery among those who are setting at 
defiance every power that keeps the world in 
order. If the learned Author of die " Reflections 
on Learning" has rightly observed, that no man 
ever could give law to language, it will be vain 
to prohibit the use of the word slavery : but I 
could wish it more discreetly uttered ; it is driven 
at one time too hard into our ears by the loud hurri- 
cane of Penngylvanian eloquence, and at another 
glides too cold into our hearts by the soft con- 
veyance of a female patriot bewailing the mise- 
ries of her jnendimnd fellow-citizen*. 

Such has been the progress of sedition, that 
those who a few years ago disputed only our 
right of laying taxes, now question the validity 
of every act of legislation. They consider them- ' 
selves as emancipated from obedience, and as 
being no longer the subjects of the British crown. 
They leave us no choice but of yielding or con- 
quering, of resigning our dominion, or maintain- 
ing it by force. 

From force, many endeavours have been used 
either to dissuade or to deter us. Sometimes 
the merit of the Americans is exalted, and some- 
times their sufferings are aggravated. We are 
told of their contributions to the last war, a war 
incited by their outcries, wa&c/ro^TO&fatiheir 
protection, a war by wT^e\iuoT»\i>A.^«Ba^««b 
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were gainers. All that they can boast is, that 
they did something for themselves, and did not 
wholly stand inactive while the sons of Britain 
were fighting in their cause. 

If we cannot admire, we are called to pity 
them ; to pity those that show no regard to their 
Mother-country ; have obeyed no law which 
they could violate; have imparted no good 
which they could withhold ; have entered into 
associations of fraud to rob their creditors ; and 
iato combinations to distress all who depended on 
their commerce. We are reproached with the 
cruelty of shutting one port, where every port is 
shut against us. We are censured as tyrannical 
for hindering those from fishing, who have con- 
demned our merchants to bankruptcy,, and our 
manufacturers to hunger. 

Others persuade us to give them more liberty, 
to take off restraints, and relax authority : and 
tell us what happy consequences will arise from 
forbearance: how their affections will be con- 
ciliated, and into what diffusions of beneficence 
their gratitude will luxuriate. They will love 
their friends. They will reverence their protect- 
ory They will throw themselves into our arms, 
and lay their property at our feet. They will 
buy from no other what we can sell them ; they 
will sell to no other what we wish to buy. 

That any obligations should overpower their 
attention to profit, we have known them long 
enough not to expect. It is ncTt to be expected 
from a more liberal people. With what kindness 
they repay benefits, they are now showing us, 
who, as soon as we have delivered them from 
France, are defying and proscribing \Mk. 
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But if we will permit them to tax themselves, 
they will give us more than we require. If we 
proclaim them independent, they will during 
pleasure pay us a subsidy. The contest is not 
now for money, but for power. The question is 
not how much we shall collect, but by what au- 
thority the collection shall be made. 

Those who find that the Americans cannot be 
shown in any form that may raise love or pity, 
dress them in habiliments of terrour, and try to 
make us think them formidable. The Bostonians 
can call into the field ninety thousand men. 
While we conquer all before us, new enemies 
will rise up behind, and our work will be always 
to begin. If we take possession of the towns, 
the Colonists will retire into the inland regions, 
and the gain of victory will be only empty houses, 
and a wide extent of waste and desolation. If 
we subdue them for the present, they will uni- 
versally revolt in the next war, and resign us 
without pity to sdbjection and destruction. 

To all this it may be answered, that between 
losing America and resigning it, there is no 
great difference ; that it is not very reasonable 
to jump into the sea, because the ship is leaky. 
All those evils may befall us, but we need not 
hasten them. , 

The Dean of Gloucester has proposed, and 

seems to propose it seriously, that we should at 

once release our claims, declare them masters of 

themselves, and whistle them down the wind. 

His opinion is, that our gain from them will be 

the same, and our expence less. What they 

can have most chea\Ay ^xoia^tvXacwk, vY^ will 

Mill buy ; what they can se\\Ao wa *\.^u&Ya^Ni*. 

re, they will st\\\ seYY. 
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It is, however, a little hard, that having so 
lately fought and conquered for their safety, we 
should govern them no longer. By letting them 
loose before the war, how many millions might 
have been saved. "One wild proposal is best 
answered by another. Let us restore to the 
French what we have taken from them. We 
shall see our colonists at our feet, when they 
have an enemy so near them. Let us give the 
Indians arms, and teach them discipline, and 
encourage them now and tiien to plunder a 
ptate'tatioa. Security and leisure are the parents 
of sedition. 

While these different opinions are agitated, 
k seems to be determined by the legislature, that 
force shall be tried. Men of the pen have sel- 
dom any great skill in conquering kingdoms, 
but they have strong inclination to give advice. 
I cannot forbear to wish, that this commotion 
nay end without bloodshed, and that the rebels 
may be subdued by terrour rather than by vio- 
lence; and therefore recommend such a force 
as may take away, not only the power, but the 
hope of resistance, and by conquering without & 
battle, save many from the sword. 

If their obstinacy continues without actual 
hostilities, it may perhaps be mollified by turning 
out the soldiers to free quarters, forbidding any 
personal cruelty or hurt. It has been proposed, 
that the slaves should be set free, an act which 
surely the lovers of liberty cannot but commend. 
If they are furnished with fire-arms for defence, 
and utensils for husbandry, and settled in some 
simple form of government within the country ., 
.they may be more grateful and boneslXtoaai \Wvt 
masters* 



Far be it from any Englishman to th 
the blood of his fellow-subjects. Thai 
most deserve our resentment, are unha 
less distance. The Americans, when the 
Act was first proposed, undoubtedly disl 
as every nation dislikes an impost; but tl 
no thought of resisting it, till they were 
raged and incited by European intell 
from men whom they thought their frier 
who were friends only to themselves. 

On the original contrivers of mischiei 
insulted nation pour out its vengeance. 
whatever design they have inflamed thii 
cious contest, they are themselves equi 
testable. If they wish success to the ci 
they are traitors to this country; if th 
their defeat, they are traitors at once to A 
and England. To them, andthem only,'] 
imputed the interruption of commerce, i 
miseries of war, the sorrow of those that i 
ruined, and the blood of those that shall 

Since the Americans have made it ne 
to subdue them, may they be subdued v 
least injury possible to their persons ai 
possessions! When they are reduced to obe 
may that obedience be secured by strict 
and stronger obligations ! 

Nothing can be more noxious to societ 
that erroneous clemency, which, when i 
lion is suppressed, exacts no forfeiture an 
blishes no securities, bnt leaves the re 
their former state. Who would not try i 
periment which promises advantage with 
pence? If rebels once obtain a victor' 
wishes are accomplished,-, if they are d* 
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they suffer little, perhaps less thin tn^rjbf^puer- 
ors; however often they play the game, the 
chance is always in their favour. In the mean 
time, they are growing rich by victualling the 
troops that we have sent against them, and per- 
haps gain more by the residence of the army 
than they lose by the obstruction of their port. 

Their charters being now, I suppose, legally 
forfeited, may be modelled as shall appear most 
commodious to the Mother-country. Thus the 
privileges which are found by experience liable 
to misuse, will be taken away, and those who 
now bellow as patriots, bluster as soldiers, and 
domineer as legislators, will sink into sober mer- 
chants and silent planters, peaceably diligent, 
and securely rich. 

But there is one writer, and perhaps many 
who do not write, to whom the contraction of 
these pernicious privileges appears very danger- 
ous, and who startle at the thoughts of England 
free and America in chains. Children fly from 
their own shadow, and rhetoricians are frighted 
by their own voices. Chains is undoubtedly a 
dreadful word ; but perhaps the masters of civil 
wisdom may discover some gradations between 
chains and anarchy. Chains need not be put 
upon those who will be restrained without them. 
This contest may end in the softer phrase of 
English Superiority and* American Obedience. 

We are told, that the subjection of Americans 
may tend to the diminution of our own liberties : 
an event, which none but very perspicacious po- 
liticians are able to "foresee. If slavery be thus 
fatally contagious, how is it that we heat iVv^. 
loudest velps for liberty among t\\e dwm <& 
negroes r 
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But let us interrupt a while this dream of con- 
quest, settlement, and supremacy. Let us re- 
member that being to contend, according to one 
orator, with three millions of Whigs, and accord* 
ing to another, with ninety thousand patriots of 
Massachusetts Bay, we may possibly be checked 
in our career of reduction. We may be reduced 
to peace upon equal terms, or driven from the 
western continent, and forbidden to violate a 
second time the happy borders of the land of 
liberty. The time is now perhaps at hand, 
which Sir Thomas Browne predicted between 
iest and earnest, 

When America should no more send oat her treasure, 
But spend it at home in American pleasure. 

If we are allowed upon our defeat to stipulate 
conditions, I hope the treaty of Boston wui per- 
mit us to import into the confederated Cantons 
such products as they do not raise, and such manu- 
factures as they do not make, and cannot buy 
cheaper from other nations, paying like others ■ 
the appointed customs ; that if an English ship % 
salutes a fort with four guns, it shall be answered 
at least with two ; and that if an Englishman 
be inclined to hold a plantation, he shall only 
take an oath of allegiance to the reigning powers, 
and be suffered, while he lives inoffensively, to 
retain his own opinion of English rights, unmo* 
lested in his conscience by an oath of abjuration. 
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A JOURNEY 

TO THE 

WESTERN ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 



I bad desired to visit the Hebrides, or Western 
Islands of Scotland, so long, that I scarcely re- 
member how the wish was originally excited; 
and was in the Autumn of the' year 1 773 induced 
to undertake the journey, by finding in Mr. Bos- 
well a companion, whose acuteness would help 
my enquiry, and whose gaiety of conversation 
and civility of manners are sufficient to coun- 
teract the inconveniencies of travel, in countries 
less hospitable than we have passed. 

On the eighteenth of August we left Edin- 
burgh, a city too well known to admit descrip- 
tion, and directed our course northward, along 
the eastern coast of Scotland, accompanied the 
first day by another gentleman, who could stay 
with us only long enough to show us how much 
we lost at separation. 

As we crossed the Frith of Forth, our curiosity 
was attracted by Inch Keith, a small island, 
which neither of my companions had ever visited, 
though, lying within their view, it had all their 
lives solicited their notice. Here by climbing 
with some difficulty over shattered crags, we 
made the first experiment of unfrequented 
coasts. Inch Keith is nothing more than a rock 
covered with a thin layer of earth, not wholly 
bare of grass, and very fertile of thistles. A 
small herd of cows grazes aimuaYVj "wgovv \\. \xw 
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the summer. It seems never to have afforded 
to man or beast a permanent habitation. 

We found only the ruins of a small fort, not 
so injured by time but that it might be easily re- 
stored to its former state. It seems never to 
have been intended as a place of strength, nor 
was it built to endure a siege, but merely to af- 
ford cover to a few soldiers, who perhaps had 
the charge of a battery, or were stationed to give 
signals of approaching danger. There is there- 
fore no provision of water within the walls, 
though the spring is so near, that it might have 
been easily enclosed. One of the stones had 
this inscription: "Maria Reg. 1564." It has 
probably been neglected from the time that the 
whole island had the same king. 

We left this little island with our thoughts 
employed a while on the different appearance 
that it would have made, if it had been placed at 
the same ' distance from London, with the same 
facility of approach; with what emulation of 
price a few rocky acres would have been pur- 
chased, and with what expensive industry they 
would have been cultivated and adorned. 

When we landed, we found our chaise ready, 
and passed through Kinghorn, Kirkaldy, and 
Cowpar, places not unlike the small or strag- 
gling market-towns in those parts of England 
where commerce and -manufactures have not yet 
produced opulence. 

Though we were yet in the most populous part 
of Scotland, and at so small a distance from the 
capital, we met few passengers. 

The roads are neither rough nor dirty ; and it 
affords a southern stranger a new kind of plea- 
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sure to travel so commodiously without interrup- 
tion of tailgates. Where the bottom is rocky, 
as it seems commonly to be" in Scotland, a 
smooth way is made indeed with great labour, 
but it never wants repairs ; and in those parts 
where adventitious materials are necessary, the 
ground once consolidated is rarely broken : for 
the inland commerce is not great, nor are heavy 
commodities often transported otherwise than 
by water. The carriages in common use are 
small carts, drawn each by one little horse ; and 
a man seems to derive some degree of dignity 
and importance from the reputation of possessing 
a two-horse cart. 

ST. ANDREWS. 

At an hour somewhat late we came to St. An- 
drews, a city once archiepiscopal ; where that 
university still subsists in which philosophy was 
formerly taught by Buchanan, whose name has 
as fair a claim to immortality as can be conferred 
by modern latinity, and perhaps a fairer than 
the instability of vernacular languages admits. 

We found, that by the interposition of some 
invisible friend, lodgings had been provided for 
us at the house of one of the professors, whose 
easy civility quickly made us forget that we were 
strangers ; and in the whole time of our stay we 
were gratified by every mode of kindness, and 
entertained with all the elegance of lettered hos- 
pitality. 

In the morning we arose to perambulate a 
city, which only history shows to have once 
flourished, and surveyed the ruius of ^uivi^\\, 
magnificence, of which even the ru'va* csltkvoVVyn?* 

u 2 
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be visible, unless some cafe be taken to pre- 
serve them; and where is ifee pleasure pf pre- 
serving snob mournful memories? They have 
been till very lately so much neglected, that 
every man carried away the stones who fancied 
that he wanted them. 

The cathedral, of which the foundations may 
he still traced, and a small part of the wall is 
standing, appears to have been £ spacious and 
majestick building, not unsuitable to the primacy 
of the kingdom. Of the architecture, the poor 
remains can hardly exhibit, even to an artist, a 
sufficient specimen* It was demolished, as is 
well known, in the tumult and viojexice of Knox's 
reformation. 

Not far from the cathedral, on the margin of 
the water, stands a fragment of the castle, in 
which the archbishop anciently resided. It was 
never very large, ana was built with more atten- 
tion to security than pleasure. Cardinal Bea- 
toun is said to have pad workmen employed in 
improving its fortifications, at the time when be 
was murdered by the ruffians of reformation, in 
the manner of which Knox has given what he 
himself calls a merry narrative. 

The change of religion in Scotland, eager and 
vehement as it was, raised an epidemical -enthu- 
siasm, compounded of sullen scrupulousness and 
warlike ferocity, which, in a people whom idle- 
ness resigned to their own thoughts, and who, 
conversing only with each other, suffered no 
dilution of their zeal from the gradual influx of 
new opinions, was long transmitted in its full 
strength from the old to the youngs but by trade 
and intercourse with F.T^and, ts %ow visibly 
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abating, and giving way too fast to that laxity of 
practice, and indifference of opinion, m which 
men, not sufficiently instructed to find the middle 
point, too easily shelter themselves from rigour 
and constraint. 

The city of St. Andrews, when it had lost its 
archiepiscopal pre-eminence, gradually decayed : 
one of its streets is now lost ; and in those that 
remain, there is the silence and solitude of inac- 
tive indigence and gloomy depopulation. 

The university, within a few years, consisted 
of three colleges, but is now reduced to two ; the 
college of St. Leonard being lately dissolved by 
the sale of its buildings, and the appropriation of 
its revenues to the professors of the two others. 
The chapel of the alienated college is yet stand- 
ing, afabrick not inelegant of external structure : 
but I was always, by some civil excuse, hin- 
dered from entering it. A decent attempt, as I 
was since told, has been made to convert it into 
a kind of green-house, by planting its area with 
shrubs. This new method of gardening is un- 
successful ; the plants do not hitherto prosper. 
To what use it will next be put, I have no plea- 
sure in conjecturing. It is something, that its 
present state is at least not ostentatiously dis- 
played. Where there is yet shame, there may 
in time be virtue. 

The dissolution of St. Leonard's College was 
doubtless necessary ; but of that necessity there 
is reason to complain. It is surely not without 
just reproach that a nation, of which the com- 
merce is hourly extending, and the wealth in- 
creasing, denies any participation of \v% \>\w>- 
perity to its /iterary societies; suvA \Av\* \\s» 
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merchant* or its noble* are raising palaces 
fers its universities to moulder into dust. 

Of the two colleges yet standing, one 
the institution of it* founder appropriated 
vinity. It is said to be capable of oonti 
fifty students; but more than one musJ, o 
a chamber. The library, which is of late 
tion, is not very spacious, but elegant aj 
minous. 

The doctor, by whom it wasahown, ht>] 
irritate or subdue my English vanity, by t 
me, that we had no such repository of bo- 
England. 

St. Andrews seeras to. be a place ems 
adapted to study and education, being ait 
in a populous, yet a cheap country, and ex] 
the minds and manners of young men neit 
the levity and dissoluteness of a capital cit 
to the gross luxury of a town of conu 
places naturally unpropitious to learning ; 
the desire of knowledge easily gives way 
love of pleasure, and in the other, is in dan 
yielding to the love of money. 

The students however are represented 
this time not exceeding a hundred. Perl 
may be some obstruction to their increai 
there is no episcopal chapel in the plai 
saw no reason for imputing their paucity 
present professors; nor can die expence 
academical education be very reasonab 
jected. A student of the highest class ma 
his annual session, or, as the English cal] 
term, which lasts seven months, for about 
pounds, and one of lower rank for leas thi 
in which board, lod&ng, and instruction 
included. 
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The chief magistrate resident in the univer- 
sity, answering to our vice-chancellor, and to 
the rector magnificats on the continent, had com- 
monly the title of Lord Rector ; but being ad- 
dressed only as Mr. Rector in an inauguratory 
speech by the present chancellor, he has fallen 
from his former dignity of style. Lordship was 
very liberally annexed by our ancestors to any 
station or character of dignity : they said, the 
Lord General, and Lord Ambassadour; so we 
still say, my Lord, to the judge upon the circuit, 
and yet retain in our Liturgy, the Lords of the 
Council* 

In walking among the ruins of religious build- 
ings, we came to two vaults over which had 
formerly stood the house of the sub-prior. One 
of the vaults was inhabited by an old woman, 
who claimed the right of abode there, as the 
widow of a man whose ancestors had possessed 
the same gloomy mansion for no less than four 
generations. The right, however it began, was 
considered as established by legal prescription, 
and the old woman lives undisturbed. She 
thinks however that she has a claim to something 
more than sufferance; for as her husband's 
name was Bruce, she is allied to royalty, and 
and told Mr. Boswell, that when there were per- 
sona of quality in the place, she was distin- 
guished by some notice ; that indeed she is now 
neglected, but she spins a thread, has the com- 
pany of a cat, and is troublesome to nobody. 

Having now seen whatever this ancient city 
offered to our curiosity, we left it with good 
wishes, having reason to be highly pleased m<J\ 
the attention that was paid us* Tto& N*\\oes^t 
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surveys the world, must see many things that 
give him pain. The kindness of the professors 
did not contribute to abate the uneasy remem- 
brance of an university declining, a college ali- 
enated, and a church profaned and hastening to 
the ground. 

St. Andrews indeed has formerly suffered 
more atrocious ravages, and more extensive de- 
struction ; but recent evils affect with greater 
force. We were reconciled to the sight of ar- 
chiepiscopal ruins. The distance of a calamity 
from the present time seems to preclude the mind 
from contact or sympathy. Events long past 
are barely known; they are not considered. 
We read with as little emotion the violence of 
Knox and his followers, as the irruptions of 
Alaric and the Goths. Had the university been 
destroyed two centuries ago, we should not have 
regretted it ; but to see it pining in decay, and 
struggling for life, fills the mind with mournful 
images and ineffectual wishes. 

ABERBROTHICK. 

As we knew sorrow and wishes to be vain, it was 
now our business to mind our way. The roads 
of Scotland afford little diversion to the travel- 
ler, who seldom sees himself either encountered 
or overtaken, and who has nothing to contem- 
plate but grounds that have no visible boundaries, 
or are separated by walls of loose stone. From 
the bank of the Tweed to St. Andrews, I had 
never seen a single tree, which I did not believe 
to have grown up far within the present century. 
Now and then about a gentleman's house stands 
a small plantation, vi\ivc\vm Scotch is called a 
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policy, but of these there are few, and those 
few all very young. The variety of sun and 
shade is here utterly unknown. There is no 
tree for either shelter or timber. The oak and 
the thorn is equally a stranger, and the whole 
country is extended in uniform nakedness, ex- 
cept that in the road between Kirkaldy and 
Cowpar, I passed for a few yards between two 
hedges. A tree might be a show in Scotland, 
as a horse in Venice. At St. Andrews, Mr. Bos- 
well found only one, and recommended it to my 
notice ; I told him that it was rough and low, or 
looked as if I thought so. This, said he, is no- 
thing to another a few miles off. I was still less 
delighted to hear that another tree was not to 
be seen nearer. Nay, said a gentleman that 
stood by, I know but of this and that tree in the 
county. 

The Lowlands of Scotland had once undoubt- 
edly an equal portion of woods with other coun- 
tries. Forests are every where gradually dimi- 
aished, as architecture and cultivation prevail, 
by the increase of people, and the introduction 
of arts. But I believe few regions have been 
denuded like this, where many centuries must 
have passed in waste, without the least thought 
of future supply. Davies observes in his account 
of Ireland, that no Irishman had ever planted 
an orchard. For that negligence some excuse 
might be drawn from an unsettled state of life, 
and the instability of property ; but in Scotland 
possession has long been secure, and inheritance 
regular, yet it may be doubted whether before 
the Union any man between Edinburgh and 
England had ever set a tree. 
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Of this improvidence no other account can 
be given than that it probably began in times of 
tumult, and continued because it had begun. 
Established custom is not easily broken, till some 
great event shakes the whole system of things, 
and life seems to recommence upon new princi- 
ples. That before the Union the Scots had lit- 
tle trade and little money, is no valid apology; 
for plantation is the least expensive of all me- 
thods of improvement. To drop a seed into the 
ground can cost nothing, and the trouble is not 
great of protecting the young plant, till it is out 
of danger; though it must be -allowed to have 
some difficulty in places like these, where they 
have neither wood for palisades, nor thorns for 
hedges. 

Our way was over the Firth of Tay, where, 
though the water was not wide, we paid four 
shillings for ferrying the chaise. In} Scotland 
the necessaries of life are easily procured, but 
superfluities and elegancies are of the same 
price at least as in England, and therefore ma/ 
be considered as much dearer. 

We stopped a while at Dundee, where I re- 
member nothing remarkable,, and mounting our 
chaise again, came about the close of the day 
to Aberbrothick. 

The monastery of Aberbrothick is of great 
renown in the history of Scotland. Its ruins 
afford ample testimony of its ancient magnifi- 
cence: its extent might, I suppose, easily be 
found by following the walls among the grass 
and weeds, and its height is known by some 
parts yet standing. The arch of one of the 
gates is entire, and of anoti&i o\A^ «a fat dila- 
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pidated as to diversify the appearance. A 
square apartment of great loftiness is yet stand- 
ing ; its use I could not conjecture, as its eleva- 
tion was very disproportionate to its area. Two 
corner towers particularly attracted our atten- 
tion! Mr. Boswell, whose inquisitiveness is se- 
conded by great activity, scrambled in at a high 
window, but found the stairs within broken, and 
could not reach the top. Of the other tower 
we were told that the inhabitants sometimes 
climbed it, but we did not immediately discern 
the entrance, and as the night was gathering 
upon us, thought proper to desist. Men skilled 
in architecture might do what we did not at- 
tempt; they might probably form an exact 
ground-plot of this venerable edifice. They 
may from some parts yet standing conjecture, its 
general form, and perhaps by comparing it with 
other buildings of the same kind and the same 
age, attain an idea very near to truth. I should 
scarcely have regretted my journey, had it af- 
forded nothing more than the sight of Aber- 
brothick. 

MONTROSE. 

Leaving these fragments of magnificence, we 
travelled on to Montrose, which we* surveyed in 
the morning, and found it well built, airy, and 
clean. The town-house is a handsome fabrick 
with a portico. We then went to view the En- 
glish chapel, and found a small church, clean 
to a degree unknown in any other part of Scot- 
land, with commodious galleries, and, what wa& 
yet less expected, with an organ. 
At our inn we did not find a xece^tvow %\s^\\ 
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as we thought proportionate t& the commercial 
opulence of the place ; but Mr. BosweH desired 
me to 1 observe that the innkeeper witf tin En* 
glishmatt^-sntfl then defended trim- as well as I 
could. 

When I hadf proceeded thtfs far, 1 had oppor* 
tunities of observing what I had rifcv^r h^ard, 
that there were many beggars iff Sc&tfand, In 
Edinburgh the proportion is, I thihfc, ntttfless 
than in- London, atod in the smaller places it is 
far greater than in English! ftowns of thestune 
extent Itmugt i howeter > beairowed > 11iaithey 
are not importunate, nof claniorottSv TheY Mh 
Kcit sQentWy or very lnbdesdy, and?,* therefore, 
though their behaviour may strike ^ith more j 
force the heart of a stranger, they are' certainly ■ ■ 
in- danger of missing the attention of their conn- - 
trymen^ Novelty has always some poWer; an i 
unaccustomed mode of begging, excites' ariun- 1 
accustomed' degree of pity. But the force of 
novelty is by its own nature soon at an end;* die 
efficacy of outcry and perseverance is perma- 
nent and certain. 

The road from Montrose exhibited a conti- 
nuation of the same appearances. The 'Country 
is. still naked, the hedges are of stone, and the 
fields' so generally plowed, that it is hard to ima- 
gine where grass is found for the horses that uH ■ 
diem. The harvest, which was almost ripe, ap- ] 
peared very plentiful. 

Early in the afternoon Mr. Bbsweli observed, « 
that we were at no great distance from the house : 
of lord Monboddo. The magnetism of his con- 
versation easily drew us out of out way, and the f 

entertainment which we received would have ; 

s 
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been a sufficient recompense for a much greater 
deviation. 

The roads beyond Edinburgh, as they are less 
frequented, must be expected to grow gradually 
rougher ;- but they were hitherto by no means 
incommodious. We travelled on with the gen- 
tle pace of a Scotch driver, who, having no ri- 
vals in expedition, neither gives himself nor his 
horses unnecessary trouble. We did not affect 
the impatience we did not feel, but were satis- 
fied with the company of each other, as well 
riding in the chaise, as sitting at an inn. The 
night and the day are equally solitary and equally 
safe ; for where there are so few travellers, why 
should there be robbers ? 

ABERDEEN. 

We came somewhat late to Aberdeen, and 
found the inn so full, that we had' some diffi- 
culty in obtaining admission, till Mr. Boswell 
made himself known : his name overpowered all 
objection, and we found a very good house, and 
civiL treatment. 

I received the next day a very kind letter from 
Sir Alexander Gordon, whom I- had formerly 
known in London, and, after a cessation of all 
intercourse for near twenty years, met here pro- 
fessor of physick in the King's College. Such 
unexpected renewals of acquaintance may be 
numbered^ among the most pleasing incidents of 
life. 

The knowledge of one professor soon pro- 
cured me the notice of the rest, and I did not 
want any token of regard, being conducted 
wherever there was any thing w\v\c\\ \ Aewtskto 

vol, xii. x 
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see, and entertained at once with the novelty of 
the place, and the kindness of communication. 

To write of the cities of our own island with 
the solemnity of geographical description, as if 
we had been cast upon a newly-discovered coast, 
has the appearance of a very frivolous ostenta- 
tion; yet as Scotland is little known to the 
greater part of those who may read these obser- 
vations, it is not superfluous to relate, that under 
the name of Aberdeen are comprised two towns, 
standing about a mile distant from each other, 
but governed, I think, by the same magistrates. 

Old Aberdeen is the ancient episcopal city, in 
which are still to be seen the remains of the ca- 
thedral. It has the appearance of a town in 
decay, having been situated, in times when com- 
meqce was yet unstudied, with very little atten- 
tion to the commodiousness of the harbour. 

New Aberdeen has all the bustle of prosper* 
ous trade, and all the show of increasing opu- 
lence. It is built by the water-side. The 
houses are large and lofty, and the streets spa- 
cious and clean. They build almost wholly with 
the granite used in the new pavement of the 
streets of London, which is well known not to 
want hardness, yet they shape it easily. It is 
beautiful, and must be very lasting. 

What particular parts of commerce are chiefly 
exercised by the merchants of Aberdeen, I have 
not enquired. The manufacture which forces 
itself upon a stranger's eye, is that of knit- 
stockings, on which the women of the lower 
class are visibly employed. 

In each of these towns there is a college, or 
in stricter language, an utvvvemt^ ; for in both 
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there are professors of the same parts of learn- 
ing, and the colleges hold their sessions, and 
confer degrees separately, with total indepen- 
dence of one on the other. ' ' 

In Old Aberdeen stands the King's College, 
of which the first president was Hector Boece, 
or Boethius, who may be justly reverenced as 
one of the revivers of elegant learning. When 
he studied at Paris, he was acquainted with 
Erasmus, who afterwards gave him a publick 
testimony of his esteem, by inscribing to him a 
catalogue of his works. The style of Boethius, 
though, perhaps, not always rigorously pure, is 
formed with great diligence upon ancient models, 
and wholly uninfected with monastick barbarity. 
His history is written with elegance and vigour, 
but his fabulousness and credulity are justly 
blamed. His fabulousness, if he was the author 
of the fictions, is a fault for which no apology 
can be made ; but his credulity may be excused 
in an age when all men were credulous. Learn- 
ing was then rising on the world ; but ages so 
long accustomed to darkness, were too much 
dazzled with its light to see any thing distinctly. 
The first race of scholars in the fifteenth century, 
and some time after, were, for the most part, 
learning to speak, rather than to think, and were 
therefore more studious of elegance than of 
truth. The contemporaries of Boethius thought 
it sufficient to know what the ancients had de- 
livered. The examination of tenets and of facts 
was reserved for another generation. 

Boethius, as president of the umTCtvfc^ «&.- 
joyed a revenue of forty Scottish mtttVLS»> ^>^ 
two pounds four shillings and sa^exLe^ ol «&** 

x 2 
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ling money. In the present age of, (trade and 
taxes, k is difficult evenfor the imagination so 
to raise tiieirame of money, or ao to diminish 
the demands of life, a* to suppose four and forty 
shillings a tear an honourable stipend;; yet it 
was probably equal, not only to the needs, bat 
to the rank, of Boethius. The wealth of JSn- 
gland was undoubtedly to (feat of Scotland mote 
than five to one, and it is known that [Henry the 
Eighth, among whose faults marioe was never 
feckoned, granted jto Roger Asckautt vea * .'»- 
ward of .'his learning, a peniioa of .ten pounds a 
year. . ■■ t - • 

The other, called the MaJMchalGdBege^is in 
the new town. . The hsJl is large and weir lift- 
ed. One of its ornaments m the picture cif Ar- 
thur Johnston, who was principal *f 4he oftlege, 
and who holds among the fofttn petite of Bcot- 
land, the next place to the elegant ^Buchanan* 

In the library I was shown some curiosities 
a Hebrew manuscript of exquisite penmanship, ^ 
and a Latin translation of Aristotle's Politicks, 
by Leonardus Aretinus , written in the Roma* 
character, with nicety and beauty, which, as the 
art of printing has made them 410 longer neces- 
sary, are not now to be found. Thil was one of 
the latest performances of the transcribe**, ibr 
Aretinus cued but about twenty years before ty- 
pography was invented. This version lias been 
printed, and may be found in libraries, but is 
little read ; for the same books have been since 
translated both by Victorius and Latnhinus, who 
lived in an age more cultivated, but perhaps owed 
in part to Aretinus that they were able to excel 
him. Much Ji due to those wuo tat Ywohe the 
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way to knowledge, and left only to their succes- 
sors the task of smoothing it. 

In both these colleges the methods of instruc- 
tion are nearly the same ; the lectures differing 
only by the accidental difference of diligence, 
or ability in the professors. The students wear 
scarlet gowns, and the professors black, which 
is, I believe, the academical dress in all the Scot- 
tish universities, except that of Edinburgh, where 
the scholars are not distinguished by any parti- 
cular habit. In the King's College there is kept 
a publick table, but the scholars of the Maris- 
chal College are boarded in the town. The ex- 
pence of living is here, according to the infor- 
mation that I could obtain, somewhat more than 
at St. Andrews. 

The course of education is extended to four 
years, at the end of which those who take a de- 
gree, who are not many, become masters of arts; 
and whoever is a master may, if he pleases, im- 
mediately commence doctor. The title of doc- 
tor, however, was for a considerable time be- 
stowed only on physicians. The advocates are 
examined and approved by their own body ; the 
ministers were not ambitious of titles, or were 
afraid of being censured for ambition ; and the 
doctorate in every faculty was commonly given 
or sold into other countries. The ministers are 
now reconciled to distinction, and as it must al- 
ways happen that some will excel others, have 
thought graduation a proper testimony of un- 
common abilities or acquisitions. 

The indiscriminate collation of <\&^res& \*a& 
justly taken away that respect vi\i\c\x xWj ^ v ~ 
ginally claimed, as stamps by vAtfcYv \heX\Xs*** 
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value of men so distinguished was authoritatively 
denoted. That academical honours, or any 
others, should he conferred with exact propor- 
tion to merit, is more than human judgment or 
human integrity have given reason to expect 
Perhaps degrees in universities cannot be better 
adjusted by any general rule, than by the length 
of time passed in the publick profession of learn- 
ing. An English or Irish doctorate cannot be 
obtained by a very young man, and it is reason- 
able to suppose, what is likewise by experience 
commonly found true, that he who is by age 
qualified to be a doctor, has in so much time 
gained learning sufficient not to disgrace the 
title, or wit sufficient not to desire it. 

The Scotch universities hold but one term or 
session in the year. That of St. Andrew's con- 
tinues eight months, that of Aberdeen only five, 
from the first of November to the first of April. 

In Aberdeen there is an English chapel, in 
which the congregation was numerous and 
splendid. The form of publick worship used 
by the church of England, is in Scotland le- 
gally practised in licensed chapels served by 
clergymen of English or Irish ordination, and 
by tacit connivance quietly permitted in separate 
congregations; supplied with ministers by the 
successours of the bishops, who were deprived 
at the Revolution. 

We came to Aberdeen on Saturday, August 
21. On Monday we were invited into the town- 
hall, where I had the freedom of the city given 
me by the Lord Provost. The honour conferred 
had all the decorations that politeness could add, 
and, what I am afraid I ahou\& \ttit\me. had to 
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say of any city south of the Tweed, I found no 
petty officer bowing for a fee. 

The parchment containing the record of ad- 
mission is, with the seal appending, fastened to 
a riband, and worn for one day by the new ci- 
tizen in his hat. ' 

By a lady who saw us at the chapel, the earl 
of Errol was informed of our arrival, and we 
had the honour of an invitation to his seat, call- 
ed Slanes Castle, as I am told, improperly, from 
the castle of that name, which once stood at a 
place not far distant. 

The road beyond Aberdeen grew more stony, 
and continued equally naked of all vegetable 
decoration . We travelled over a tract of ground 
near the sea, which not long ago suffered a very 
uncommon and unexpected calamity. The sand 
of the shore was raised by a tempest in such 
quantities, and carried to such a distance, that 
an estate was overwhelmed and lost. Such and 
so hopeless was the barrenness superinduced, 
that the owner, when he was required to pay the 
usual tax, desired rather to resign the ground. 

SLANES CASTLE. THE BULLER OF BUCHAJT. 

We came in the afternoon to Slanes Castle, 
built upon the margin of the sea, so that the 
walls of one of the towers seem only a conti- 
nuation of a perpendicular rock, the foot of 
which is beaten by the waves. To walk round 
the house seemed impracticable. From the win- 
dows the eye wanders' over the sea that sepa- 
rates Scotland from Norway, andNrtveuXtafe ^wA% 
beat with violence, must enjoy eW \\\fc \kitAs3»v 
grandeur of the tempestuous oce*tv. \ v«o\& 
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not for my amusement wish for a storm ; but as 
storms, whether wished or not, will sometimes 
happen, I may say, without violation of hu- 
manity, that I should willingly look out upon 
them from Slanes Castle. 

When we were about to take our leave, our 
departure was prohibited by the countess, till 
we should have seen two places upon the coast, 
which s"he rightly considered as worthy of cu- 
riosity, Dun Buy, and the Buller of Buchan, to 
which Mr. Boyd very kindly conducted us. 

Dun Buy, whysh in Erse is said to signify the 
Yellow Rock, is a double protuberance of stone, 
open to the main sea on one side, and parted 
from the land by a very narrow channel on the 
other. It has its name and its colour from the 
dung of innumerable sea-fowls, which in the 
spring choose this place as convenient for incu- 
bation, and have their eggs and their young 
taken in great abundance. One of the birds 
that frequent this rock has, as we were told, its 
body not larger than a duck's, and yet lays eggs 
as large as those of a goose. This bird is by 
the inhabitants named a Coot. That which is 
called Coot in England, is here a Cooter. 

Upon these rocks there was nothing that 
could long detain attention, and we soon turned 
our eyes to the Buller, or Bouilloir of Buchan, 
which no man can see with indifference, who has 
either sense of danger, or delight in rarity. It 
is a rock perpendicularly tubulated, united on 
one side with a high shore, and on the other 
rising steep to a great height above the main 
sea. The top is open, from which may be seen 
a dark gulf of water wYi\c\v ftomVatoXk* witoj, 
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through a breach made in the lower part of the 
enclosing rock. It has the appearance of avast 
well bordered with a wall. The edge of the 
Buller is not wide, and to those that walk round, 
appears very narrow. He that ventures to look 
downward, sees that if his foot should slip, he 
must fall from his dreadful elevation upon stones 
on one side, or into the water on the other. We 
however went round, and were glad when the 
circuit was completed. 

When we came down to the sea, we saw some 
bdats, and rowers, and resolved to explore the 
Buller, at the bottom. We entered the arch, 
which the water had made, and found ourselves 
in a place, which, though we could not think 
ourselves in danger, we could scarcely survey 
without some recoil of the mind. The basin in 
which we floated was nearly circular, perhaps 
thirty yards in diameter. We were enclosed by 
a natural wall, rising steep on every side to a 
height which produced the idea of insurmount- 
able confinement. The interception of all late- 
ral light caused a dismal gloom. Round us was 
a perpendicular rock, above us the distant sky, 
and below an unknown profundity of water. If 
I had any malice against a walking spirit, in- 
stead of laying him in the Red Sea, I would 
condemn him to reside in the Buller of Buchan. 

But terrour without danger is only one of the 
sports of fancy, a voluntary agitation of the 
mind that is permitted no longer than it pleases. 
We were soon at leisure to examine the place 
with minute inspection, and found txl^x^ ssnV»«* 
which, as'the watermen told w% y "went w&sro^ 
to a depth which they had nerex ex^o*** 
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Their extent we had not time to 
raid to serve different purposes, 
hither sometimes in the summer w 
and smugglers make them storeho 
destine merchandise. It is hardly 
but the pirates of ancient time 
them as magazines of arms, or : 
plunder. 

To the little vessels used by 
rowers, the Bailer may have serve< 
from storms, and perhaps as a reti 
mies; the entrance might have 
or guarded with little difficulty, an 
vessels that were stationed with! 
been battered with stones showi 
from above, yet the crews would I 
in the caverns. 

Next morning we continued 
pleased with our reception at Sla 
which we had now leisure to recoun 
and the elegance ; for our way aft 
topicks of conversation. The gro 
ther uncultivated nor unfruitful; l 
all arable. Of flocks or herds 
appearance. I had now travelled 
miles in Scotland, and seen only 
younger than myself. 



We dined this day at the house 
of Stxeichton, who showed us ic 
some stones yet standing of a Dr 
and what J began to think mo 
notice, some forest-trees of full gr 
At night we came to tVuoff, whi 
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ber nothing that particularly claimed my atten- 
tion. The ancient towns of Scotland have ge- 
nerally an appearance unusual to Englishmen. 
The houses, whether great or small, are for the 
[ most part built of stones. Their ends are now 
| and then next the streets, and the entrance 
I into them is very often by. a flight of steps, 
which reaches up to the second story ; the floor 
i which is level with the ground being entered 
I only by stairs descending within the house. 
■ The art of joining squares of glass with lead 
is little used in Scotland, and in some places is 
totally forgotten. The'frames of their windows 
are all of wood. They are more frugal of their 
.glass than the English, and will often, in houses 
not otherwise mean, compose a square of two 
pieces, not joining like cracked glass, but with 
one edge laid perhaps half an inch over the 
other. Their windows do not move upon hinges, 
bit are pushed up and drawn down in grooves, 
yet they are seldom accommodated with weights 
and pulleys. He that would have his window 
open, must hold it with his hand, unless, what 
may be sometimes found among good contrivers, 
there be a nail which he may stick into a hole, 
to keep it from falling. 

What cannot be done without some uncommon 
trouble or particular expedient, will not often be 
done at all. The incommodiousness of the 
Scotch windows keeps them very closely shut. 
The necessity of ventilating human habitations 
has not yet been found by our northern neigh- 
bours ; and even in houses well built, and ele- 
gantly furnished, a stranger may be sometimes 
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forgiven, if he allows himself to wish for fresher 
air. 

These diminutive observations seem to take 
away something from the dignity of writing, and 
therefore are never communicated but with hesi- 
tation, and a little fear of abasement and con- 
tempt. But it must be remembered, that life 
consists not of a series of illustrious actions, or 
elegant enjoyments; the greater part of our time 
passes in compliance with necessities, in the per- 
formance of daily duties, in the removal of small 
inconveniencies, in the ; procurement of petty 
pleasures ; and we are Well or ill at ease, as the 
main stream of life glides on smoothly, or is 
ruffled by small obstacles and frequent inter- 
ruption. The true state of every nation is the 
state of common life. The manners of a people 
are not to be found in the schools of learning, 
or the palaces of greatness, where the national 
character it obscured or obliterated by travel or 
instruction, by philosophy or vanity : nor is pub- 
lick happiness to be estimated by the assemblies 
of the gay, or the banquets of the rich. The 
great mass of nations is neither rich nor gay ; 
they whose aggregate constitutes the people, are 
found in the streets and the villages, in the shops 
and farms; and from them, collectively consi- 
dered, must the measure of general prosperity 
be taken. As they approach to delicacy, a 
nation is refined ; as their conveniences are mul- 
tiplied, a nation, at least a commercial nation, 
must be denominated wealthy. 

ELGIN. 

Finding nothing to deta-m \xa aX. ItocoSfc^fc %*\ 
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out in the morning, and having breakfasted at 
Cullen, about noon came to Elgin, where, in the 
inn that we supposed the best, a dinner was set 
before us which we could not eat. This was the 
first time, and, except one, the last, that I found 
any reason to complain of a Scottish table ; and 
such disappointments, I suppose, must be ex- 
pected in every country, where there is no great 
frequency of travellers. 

The ruin of the cathedral of Elgin afforded 
us another proof of the waste of reformation. 
There is enough yet remaining to show, that it 
was once magnificent. Its whole plot is easily 
traced. On the north side of the choir, the 
chapter-house, which is roofed with an arch of 
stone, remains entire ; and on the south side, 
another mass of building, which we could not 
enter, is preserved by the care of the family of 
Gordon ; but the body of the church is a mass 
of fragments. 

A paper was here put into our hands, which 
deduced from sufficient authorities the history 
of this venerable ruin. The church of Elgin 
had, in the intestine tumults of the barbarous 
ages, been laid waste by the irruption of a High- 
land chief, whom the bishop had offended ; but 
it was gradually restored to the state of which 
the traces may be now discerned, and was at last 
not destroyed by the tumultuous violence of 
Knox, but more shamefully suffered to dilapidate 
by deliberate robbery and frigid indifference. 
There is still extant, in the books of the council, 
an order, of which I cannot remember tl& date,, 
but which was doubtless issued aitet \tae x«Sotia»«- 
tion, directing that the lead, vrti\cto. con«c* ^ 
vol. XII. y 
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two cathedrals of Elgin and Aberdeen, shall be 
taken away, and converted into money for the 
support of the army. A Scotch army was in 
those times very cheaply kept; yet the lead of 
two churches must have borne so small a pro- 
portion to any military expence, that it is hard 
not to believe the reason alleged to be merely 
popular, and the money intended for some pri- 
vate purse. The order, however, was obeyed ; 
the two churches were stripped, and the lead was 
shipped to be sold in Holland. I nope every 
reader will rejoice that this cargo of sacrilege 
was lost at sea. 

Let us not, however, make too much haste to 
despise our neighbours. Our own cathedrals 
are mouldering by unregarded dilapidation. It 
seems to be part of the despicable philosophy of 
the time to despise monuments of sacred mag- 
nificence, and we are in danger of doing that 
deliberately, which the Scots did not do but in 
the unsettled state of an imperfect constitution. 
Those who had once uncovered the cathedrals, 
never wished to cover them again ; and being 
thus made useless, they were first neglected, and 
perhaps, as the stone was wanted, afterwards 
demolished. 

Elgin seems a place of little trade, and thinly 
inhabited. The episcopal cities of Scotland, I 
believe, generally fell with their churches, though 
some of them have since recovered by a situation 
convenient for commerce. Thus Glasgow, though 
it has no longer an archbishop, has risen beyond 
its original state by the opulence of its traders ; 
and Aberdeen, though its axvcj&wX. «v&ck had de- 
cayed, flourishes by a new ^tvocA. \w tctoAg&\ 
l*ce. 
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In the chief street of Elgin, the houses jut 
over the lowest story, like the old buildings of 
timber in London, but with greater prominence ; 
so that there is sometimes a walk for a consider- 
able length under a cloister, or portico, which 
is now indeed frequently broken, because the 
new houses have another form, but seems to 
have been uniformly continued in the old city. 

FORES. CAIDER. FORT GEORGE. 

We went forwards the same day to Fores, the 
town to which Macbeth was travelling when he 
met the weird sisters in his way. This to an 
Englishman is classick ground. Our imagina- 
tions were heated, and our thoughts recalled to 
their old amusements. 

We had now a prelude to the Highlands. We 
began to leave fertility and culture behind us. * 
and saw for a great length of road nothing but 
heath ; yet at Fochabars, a seat belonging to the 
duke of Gordon, there is an orchard, which in 
Scotland I had never seen before, with some 
timber-trees, and a plantation of oaks. 

At Fores we found good accommodation, but 
nothing worthy of particular remark, and next 
morning entered upon the road on which Mac- 
beth heard the fatal prediction; but we travelled 
on, not interrupted by promises of kingdoms, and 
came to Nairn, a royal burgh, which, if once it 
flourished, is now in a state of miserable decay ; 
but I know not whether its chief annual magis- 
trate has not still the title of Lord Provost. 

At Nairn we may fix the verge of the High- 
lands ; for here I first saw peat fires, and first heard 
the Erse language. We had no mofofc to %\a^ 

y2 
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longer than to breakfast* and went forward to 
the house of Mr. Macaulay, the minister, who 
published an account of St, Kilda, and by his 
direction visited balder Cattle, from which Mac- 
beth drew his second title. It has been formerly 
a place of strength. The drawbridge is still to 
be seen, but the moat is now dry. The tower is 
very ancient. Its walls are of great thickness, 
arched on the top with stone, and surrounded 
with battlements. The rest of the house is later, 
though far from modem. 

We were favoured by a gentleman, who lives 
in the castle, with a letter to one of the officers 
at Fort George, which being the most regular 
fortification in the island, weH deserves the 
notice of a traveller, who has never travelled 
before. We went thithex next day^fdnnd a very 
hind reception, were led round the works by a 
gentleman, who explained the use of every part, 
and entertained by Sir Eyre Coote, the Go- 
vernour* with such elegance of conversation, as 
left us no attention to the delicacies of his table. 

Of Fort George I shaU not attempt to give 
any account. I cannot delineate it scientifically, 
and a loose and popfelar description is of use 
•only when the imagination is to be amused. 
There was every where an appearance of the 
utmost neatness and regularity. But my suffrage 
is of little value, because this and Fort Augustas 
are the only garrisons that I ever saw. 

We did' not regret the time spent at the fort, 
though in consequence of our delay we came 
somewhat late to Inverness, the town whichmay 
properly be called the capital of the Highlands. 
Hither the inhabitants of the inland parte come 
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to be Supplied with what they cannot make for 
themselves : hither the young nymphs of the 
mountains and valleys are sent for education, 
and as far as my observation has reached, are 
not sent in vain. / 



INVERNESS. 



Inverness was the last place which had a re- 
gular communication by high roads with the 
southern counties. All the ways beyond it have, 
I believe, been made by the soldiers in this cen- 
tury. At Inverness therefore Cromwell, when 
he subdued Scotland, stationed a garrison, as at 
the boundary of the Highlands. The soldiers 
seem to have incorporated afterwards with the 
inhabitants, and to have peopled the place with 
an English race ; for the language of this town 
has been long considered as peculiarly elegant. 

Here is a castle, called the castle of Macbeth, 
the walls of which are yet standing. It was no 
very capacious edifice, but stands upon a rock 
so nigh and steep, that I think it was once not 
accessible, but by the help of ladders, or a bridge. 
Over against it, on another hill, was a fort built 
by Cromwell, now totally demolished ; for no 
faction of Scotland loved the name of Cromwell, 
or had any desire to continue his memory. 

Yet what the Romans did to other nations, 
was in a great degree done by Cromwell to the 
Scots ; he civilized them by conquest, and in- 
troduced by useful violence the arts of peace. I 
was told at Aberdeen, that the people learned 
from Cromwell's soldiers to make shoes and to 
plant kailfc 

How they lived without kail, \t V& ixoV ew$ \» 

y3 
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guess ; they cultivate hardly auy other plant for 
common tables, and when they had not kail they 
probably had nothing. The numbers that go 
barefoot are still sufficient to show that shoes 
may be spared ; they are not yet considered as 
necessaries of life ; for tall boys, not otherwise 
meanly dressed, run without them in the streets ; 
and in the islands the sons of gentlemen pass 
several of their first years with naked feet. 

I know not whether it be not peculiar to the 
Scots to have attained the liberal, without the 
manual arts, to have excelled in ornamental 
knowledge, and to have wanted not only the ele- 
gancies, but the conveniences of common life. 
Literature, soon after its revival, found its way to 
Scotland, and from the middle of the sixteenth 
century, almost to the middle of the seventeenth, 
the politer studies were very diligently pursued. 
The Latin poetry of Delicia Poet arum Scoto- 
rwtx would have done honour to any nation ; at 
least till the publication of May's Supplement, 
the English had very little to oppose. 

Yet men thus ingenious and inquisitive were 
content to live in total ignorance of the trades 
by which human wants are supplied, and to sup- 
ply them by the grossest means. Till the Union 
made them acquainted with English manners, 
the culture of their lands was unskilful, and their 
domestick life unformed; their tables were coarse 
as the feasts of Eskimeaux, and their houses' 
filthy as the cottages of Hottentots. 

Since they have known that their condition 
was capable of improvement, their progress m 
useful knowledge has been rapid and' uniform. 
What remains to be uow* i\\fc^ wiU quickly do, 
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and then wonder, like me, why that which was 
so necessary and so easy was so long delayed. 
But they must be for ever content to owe to the 
English that elegance and culture, which, if they 
had been vigilant and active, perhaps the En- 
glish might have owed to them. 

Here the appearance of life began to alter. I 
had seen a few women with plaids at Aberdeen ; 
but at Inverness the Highland manners are 
common. There is, I think, a kirk in which only 
the Erse language is used. There is likewise an 
English chapel, but meanly built, where on Sun- 
day we saw a very decent congregation. 

We were now to bid farewell to the luxury of 
travelling, and to enter a country upon which 
perhaps no wheel has ever rolled. We could 
indeed have used our postchaise one day longer, 
along the military road to Fort Augustus, but we 
could have hired no horses beyond Inverness, 
and we were not so sparing of ourselves, as to- 
lead them, merely that we might have one day 
longer the indulgence of a carriage. 

At Inverness therefore we procured three 
horses for ourselves and a servant, and one more 
for our baggage, which was no very heavy load. 
We found in the course of our journey the con- 
venience of having disencumbered ourselves by 
laying aside whatever we could spare; for it 
is not to be imagined without experience, how m 
climbing crags, and treading bogs, and winding 
through narrow and obstructed passages, a lit- 
tle bulk will hinder, and a little weight will bur- 
den ; or how often a man that has pleased him- 
self at home with his own resolution, will, in the 
hour of darkness and fatigue, be content VAeaH^ 
behind him every thing but himteY. 
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} LOUGH XKSS. 

We look two Highlanders to run beside us, 
partly to show us the way, and partly to take 
back from. the seaside the hones, of which they 
were the owners. One of them was a man of 
great liveliness and activity, of whom hit com- 
panion said, that he would tire any horse in In- 
verness. Both of them were civil and ready- 
handed. Civility seems part of the national 
character of Highlanders. Every chieftain is a 
monarch, and politeness, the natural product of 
royal government, is diffused from the laird 
through the whole clan. But they are not com- 
monly dexterous : their narrowness of life con- 
fines them to a few operations, and they are ac- 
customed to endure little wants more than to re- 
move them. 

We mounted our steeds on the twenty-eighth 
of August, and directed our guides to conduct 
us to Fort Augustus. It is built at the head of 
Lough Ness, of which Inverness stands at the 
outlet The way between them has been cut by 
the soldiers, ana the greater part of it runs along 
a rock, levelled with great labour and exactness, 
near the water-side. 

Most of this day's journey was very pleasant 
The day, though bright, was not hot; and the 
appearance of the country, if I had not seen the 
Peaky would have been wholly new. We went 
upon a surface so hard and level, that we had 
little care to hold the bridle, and were therefore 
at full leisure for contemplation. On the left 
were high and steep rocks shaded with birch, 
the hardy native of the nDttih,«!i coveted with 
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or heath. On the right the limpid waters of 
gh Negs were beating their bank, and waving 
: surface by a gentle agitation. Beyond 
i were rocks sometimes covered with ver- 
;, and sometimes towering in horrid naked- 
. Now and then we espied a little corn- 
, which served to impress more strongly the 
sral barrenness. 

ough Ness is about twenty-four miles long, 
from one mile to two miles broad. It is re- 
liable that Boethius, in his description of 
land, gives it twelve miles of breadth. When 
yrians or geographers exhibit false accounts 
daces far distant, they may be forgiven, be- 
le they can tell but what they are told ; and 
their accounts exceed the truth, may be justly 
x)sed, because most men exaggerate to others, 
ot to themselves : but Boethius lived at no 
it distance ; if he never saw the lake, he 
t have been very incurious, and if he had 
i it, his veracity yielded to very slight temp- 
Mis. 

ough Ness, though not twelve miles broad, 
very remarkable diffusion of water without 
ids. It fills a large hollow between two 
es of high rocks, being supplied partly by 
torrents which fall into it on either side, and 
ly, as is supposed, by springs at the bottom, 
seater is remarkably clear and pleasant, and 
lagined by the natives to be medicinal. We 
e told, that it is in some places a hundred 
forty fathoms deep, a profundity scarcely 
lible, and which probably those that relate it 
e never sounded. Its fish are salmon Ito&v 
pike. 
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It was said at Fort Augustus, that Lough Ness 
is open ia the hardest winters, though a lake not 
far from it is covered with ice. In discussing 
these exceptions from the course of nature, the 
first question is whether the fact be justly stated. 
That which is strange is delightful, and a pleas- 
ing errour is not willingly detected. Accuracy 
of narration is not very common, and there are 
so few rigidly philosophical, as not to represent 
as perpetual, what is only frequent, or as con- 
stant, what is really casual. If it be true that 
Lough Ness never freezes, it is either sheltered 
by its high banks from the cold blasts, and ex- 
posed only to those winds which have more 
power to agitate than congeal, or it is kept in 
perpetual motion by the rush of streams from the 
rocks that enclose it. Its profundity, though it 
should be such as is represented, can have little 
part in this exemption ; for though deep wells 
are not frozen, because their water is secluded 
from the external air, yet, where a wide surface 
is exposed to the full influence of a freezing at- 
mosphere, I know not why the depth should 
keep it open. Natural philosophy is now one of 
the favourite studies of th*e Scottish nation, and 
Lough Ness well deserves to be diligently ex- 
amined. 

The road on which we travelled, and which 
was itself a source of entertainment, is made 
along the rock, in the direction of the lough, 
sometimes by breaking off protuberances, and 
sometimes by cutting the great mass of stone to 
a considerable depth. The fragments are piled 
in a loose wall on either t\ta,^^tt^ftnM*kft 
at very shon space*, to gjw* *. ^*»%* ^ ^ 
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r currents. Part of it is bordered with low 
from which our guides gathered nuts, and 

have had the appearance of an English 
except that an English lane is almost al- 
lirty. It has been made with great labour, 
is this advantage, that it cannot; without 
labour, be broken up. 
bin our sight there were goats feeding or 
g. The mountains have red deer, but 
ame not within view ; and if what is said 
ir vigilance and subtilty be true, they have 
claim to that palm of wisdom, which the 
q philosopher, whom Alexander interro- 
, gave to those beasts which live farthest 
nen. 

ir the way, by the water-side, we espied a 
e. This was the first Highland hut that I 
ten; and as our business was with life and 
;rs, we were willing to visit it. To enter a 
tion without leave, seems to be not con- 
i here as rudeness or intrusion. The old 
)f hospitality still give this licence to a 
;er. 

at is constructed Mrtth loose stones, ranged 
5 most part with some tendency to circu- 
it must be placed where the wind can- 
t upon it with violence, because it has no 
t; and where the water will run easily 

because it has no floor but the naked 
1. The wall, , which is commonly about 
it high, declines from the perpendicular a 
nward. Such rafters as can be procured 
en raised for a roof, and covered with 

which makes a strong and warm. \\vaX/^\\., 
*om flying off by ropes oi* tvAsteOi \>^.*&\ 
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of which the ends, reaching from the centre of 
the thatch to the top of the wall, are held firm 
by the weight of a large stone. No light is ad- 
mitted but at the entrance, and through a hole 
in the thatch, which gives vent to the smoke. 
This hole is not directly over the fire, lest the 
rain should extinguish it ; and the smoke there- 
fore naturally fills the place before it escapes. 
Such is the general structure of the houses in 
which one of the nations of this opulent and 
powerful island has been hitherto content to live. 
Huts however are not more uniform than palaces; 
and this which we were inspecting was very far 
from one of the meanest, for it was divided into 
several apartments ; and its inhabitants pos- 
sessed such property as a pastoral poet might 
exalt into riches. 

When we entered, we found an old woman 
boiling goat's flesh in a kettle. She spoke little 
English, but we had interpreters at hand, and 
she was willing enough to display her whole 
system of economy. She has five children, of 
which none are yet gone from her. The eldest, 
a boy of thirteen, and her husband, who is eighty 
years old, were at work in the wood. Her two 
next sons were gone to Inverness to buy meal, 
by which oatmeal is always meant. Meal she 
considered as expensive food, and told us, that 
in spring, when the goats gave milk, the children 
could live without it. She is mistress of sixty 
goats, and I saw many kids in an enclosure at 
the end of her house. She had also some poul- 
try. By the lake we saw a potatoe-garden, and 
a small spot of ground ou \*\l\Oel *\srai four 
shocks, containing eacutsseVifc tftteKreifeVtatasv 
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She has ail this from the labour .of their own 
hands, and far what is necessary to be (bought, 
her :kids and {her chickens are sent to market. 

With the teue pastoral hospitality, she asked 
us to act downwind drink whisky. She is reli- 
gious, and though the kirk is four miles off, pro- 
bably eight English miles, she goes thither every 
Sunday. We gave her a shilling, and she begged 
snuff; .for snuff is the luxury of a Highland 
cottage. 

Soon afterwards we came to the General's 
Hut, so* called because it was the temporary 
abode of Wade, while he superintended the 
works upon the road. It is now a house of en- 
tertainment for passengers, and we found it not 
ill stocked with provisions. 

.FALL OF FIERS. 

Towajrbs evening; we crossed, by a bridge, the 
river which makes the celebrated Fall of Fiers. 
The country at the bridge strikes the imagina- 
tion with all the gloom and grandeur of Siberian 
solitude. The way makes a flexure, and the 
mountains, covered with trees, rise at once on 
the left hand and in the front. We desired our 
guides to show us the Fall, and dismounting, 
clambered over very rugged crags, till I began 
to wish that our curiosity might have been grati- 
fied with less trouble and danger. We came at 
last to a place where we could overlook the river, 
and saw a channel torn, as it seems, through 
black piles of stone, by which the stream is ob- 
structed and broken, till it comes to a very steep 
descent, of such dreadful depth, that we vrex?, 
naturally inclined to turn aside out eye%. 

VOL. XII. z 
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But we visited the place at an unseasonable 
time, and found it divested of its dignity and 
terjour. Nature never gives every thing at once. 
A long continuance of dry weather, which made 
the rest of the. way easy and delightful, deprived 
us of the pleasure expected from the Fall of 
Fiers. The river having now no water but what 
the springs supply, showed us only a swift current, 
clear and shallow, fretting over the asperities of 
the rocky bottom ; and we were left to exercise 
our thoughts, by endeavouring to conceive the 
effect of a thousand streams poured from the 
mountains into one channel, struggling for ex- 
pansion in a narrow passage, exasperated by 
rocks rising in their way. and at last discharging 
all their violence of waters by a sudden fall 
through the horrid chasm. 

The way now grew less easy, descending by 
an uneven declivity, but- without either dirt or 
danger. We did not arrive at Fort Augustus till 
it was late. Mr. Boswell, who, between his 
father's merit and his own, is sure of reception 
wherever he comes, sent a servant before to beg 
admission and entertainment for that night. Mr. 
Trapaud,- the governour, treated us with that 
courtesy which is so closely connected with the 
military character. He came out to meet us 
beyond the gates, and apologized that, at so late 
an hour, the rules of a garrison suffered him to 
give us entrance only at the postern. 

FORT AUGUSTUS. 

In the morning we viewed the fort, which is 

much less than that of St. George, and is said to 

be commanded by the ite\^o\ttw\&^ V&Us. It 
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was not long ago taken by the Highlanders. 
But its situation seems well chosen for pleasure, 
if not for strength ; it stands at the head of the 
lake, and, by a sloop of sixty tons, is supplied 
from Inyerness with great convenience. 

We were now to cross the Highlands towards 
the western coast, and to content ourselves with 
such accommodations, as a way so little fre- 
quented could afford. The journey was not for- 
midable, for it was but of two days, very un- 
equally divided, because the only house where 
we could be entertained was not farther off than 
a third of the way. We soon came to a high 
hill, which we mounted by a military road, cut 
in trayerses, so that, as we went upon a higher 
stage, we saw the baggage following us below in 
a contrary direction. To make this way, the 
rock has been hewn to a level, with labour that 
might have broken the perseverance of a Roman 
legion. 

The country is totally denuded of its wood, 
but the stumps both of oaks and firs, which are 
still found, show that it has been once a forest 
of large timber. I do not remember that we 
saw any animals, but we were told that, in the 
mountains, there are stags, roebucks, goats, and 
rabbits. 

We did not perceive that this tract was pos- 
sessed by human beings, except that once we 
saw a corn-field, in which a lady was walking 
with some gentlemen. Their house was cer- 
tainly, at no great distance, but so situated that 
we could not descry it. 

Passing- on through the drearine** o? kR\\xx&&.> 
we foaad a party of soldiers from the tot*., hjoxV- 

z 2 
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ing on the road under the superintendence of ft 
sergeant. We told them how kindly we had 
been treated at the garrison, and as we were en- 
joying the benefit of their labours, togged leave 
to show our gratitude by a small present. 

ANOOH. 

Early in the afternoon we came to Anoch, a 
village in Glenmollison of three huts, one of 
which is distinguished by a chimney. Here we 
were to dine and lodge, and were conducted 
through the first room, that had the chimney, 
into another lighted by a small glass window. 
The landlord attended us with great civility, and 
told us what he could give us to eat and drink. 
I found some books on a shelf, among which 
were a volume or more of Prideaux's Connexion. 

This I mentioned as something unexpected, 
and perceived that I did not please him. I 
praised the propriety of his language, and wis 
answered that I need not wonder, for he lad 
learned it by grammar. 

By subsequent opportunities of observation 1 
found that my host s diction had nothing pecu- 
liar. Those Highlanders that ca* speak English, 
commonly speak it well, with few of the woidi, 
and little of the tone, by which a Scotchman is 
distinguished. Their language seems to have 
been learned in the army or the navy, or by 
some communication with those who could gift 
them good examples of accent and pronunciatiOB. 
By their Lowland neighbours they would not 
willingly be taught; for they have lbbg con- 
sidered them as a mean and degenerate race. 
These pie;jua^ceear^w«an^^^*l«.wa^; but to 
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much of them still remains, that when I asked a 
very learned minister in the islands, which they 
considered as their most savage clans : " Those " 
said he, " that live next the Lowlands' 9 

As we came hither early in the day, we had 
time sufficient to survey the place. The house 
was built like other huts, of loose stones ; but 
the part in which we dined and slept was lined 
with turf and wattled with twigs, which kept the 
earth from falling. Near it was a garden of 
turnips, and a field of potatoes. It stands in a 
glen or valley, pleasantly watered by a winding 
river. But this country, however it may delight 
the gazer or amuse the naturalist, is of no great 
advantage to its owners. Our landlord told us 
of a gentleman who possesses lands eighteen 
Scotch miles in length, and three in breadth ; a 
space containing at least a hundred square En- 
glish miles. He has raised his rents, to the 
danger of depopulating his farms, and he fells 
his timber, and by exerting every art of augmen- 
tation, has obtained a yearly revenue of four 
hundred pounds, which for a hundred square 
miles is three halfpence an acre. 

Some time after dinner we were surprised by 
the entrance of a young woman, not inelegant 
either in mien or dress, who asked us whether 
we would have tea. , We found that she was the 
daughter of our host, and desired her to make 
it. Her conversation, like her appearance, was 
gentle and pleasing. We knew that the girls of 
the Highlands are all gentlewomen, and treated 
her with great respect, which she received as 
customary and due, and was ne\t\vet &«££&. \s^ 
it, nor confused, but repaid nry cVnfi&e% N«V0ftfiw\ 

z 3 
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embarrasBMfot, and told me how much I ho* 
nottred her country by coming to survey it 

She had been at Inverness to gain the eora- 
mon female qualifications, and had, like her fa- 
ther, the English pronunciation. I presented 
her with a book, which I happened to hare about 
me, and should not be pleased to thfak that she 
forgets me. 

In the evening the soldiers, whom we had 
passed on the road, came to spend at our inn the 
little money that we had given them. They 
had the true military impatience of coin in their 
pockets, and had marched at least six miles to 
find the first place where liquor could be bought 
Having never been before in at place so wild and 
unfrequented, I was glad of their arrival, because 
I knew that we had made tihem friends ; and te 
gain still more of their goodwill, we went to them 
where they were carousing in the barn, and 
added something to our former gift All thai 
we gave was not much, but it detained them u 
the barn, either merry or quarrelling, the whole 
night, and in the morning they went back to 
their work, with great indignation at the bad 
qualities of whisky. 

We had gained so much the favour of our host, 
that, when we left his house in the morning, he 
walked by us a great way, and entertained vs 
with conversation both on.his own condition, and 
that of the country. His life seemed to be merely 
pastoral, except that he differed from some of the 
ancient Nomades in having a settled dwelling. 
His wealth consists of one hundred sheep, as many 
goats, twelve milk-cows, and twenty-eight beeves 
ready for the drover. 
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From him we first heard of the general dissa- 
tisfaction which it now driving the Highlanders 
kilo the other hriaisphere; and when I asked 
him whether they would stay at home, if they 
were well treated, he answered with indignation, 
thai no man willingly left his native country. Of 
the farm, which he himself occupied, the rent 
had, in twenty-five years, been advanced from 
five to twenty pounds, which he found himself 
so little able to pay, that he would be glad to try 
- his fortune in some other place. Yet he owned 
the reasonableness of raising the Highland rents 
in a certain degree, and declared himself willing 
to pay ten pounds for the ground which he had 
formerly had for five. 

Our host, having amused us for a time, re- 
signed us to otw guide* The journey of this 
day was long, not that the distance was great, 
but tkat the way was difficult We were bow in 
the bosom of the Highlands, with full leisure to 
Contemplate the appearance and properties of 
mouafcai&ous regions, such as have been, in 
many countries, the last shelters of national dis- 
tress, and are every where the scenes of adven- 
tures, stratagems, surprises, and escapes. 

Mountainous countries are not passed but with 
difficulty, not merely from the labour of climb- 
ing ; for to climb is not always necessary : but 
because that which is not mountain is commonly 
bog, through which the way must be picked with 
caution. Where there are hills, there is much 
rain, and the torrents pouring down into the in- 
termediate spaces, seldom find so ready an out- 
let, as not to stagnate, till they \ia&%\sKfc«a.^fe 
texture of the ground. 
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Of the hills, which our journey offered to the 
view on either side, we did not take the height, 
nor did we see any that astonished us with their 
loftiness. Towards the summit of one, there was 
a white spot, which I should have called a naked 
rock, but the guides, who had better eyes, and 
were acquainted with the phenomena of the 
country, declared it to be snow. It had already 
lasted to the end of August; and was likely to 
maintain its contest with the sun, till it should he 
reinforced by winter. 

The height of mountains philosophically con- 
sidered, is properly computed from the surface 
of the next sea ; but as it affects the eye or ima- 
gination of the passenger, as it makes either a 
spectacle or an obstruction, it must be reckoned 
from the place where the rise begins to make a 
considerable angle with the plain. In extensive 
continents the land may, by gradual elevation, 
attain great height, without any other appearance 
than that of a plane gently inclined, and if a hill 
placed upon such raised ground- be described, 
as having its altitude equal to the whole space 
above the sea, the representation will be falla- 
cious. 

These mountains may be properly enough 
measured from the inland base; for it is not 
much above the sea. As we advanced at even- 
ing towards the western coast, I did not observe 
the declivity to be greater than is necessary for 
the discharge of the inland waters. 

We passed many rivers and rivulets, which 
commonly ran with a clear shallow stream over 
a hard pebbly bottom. Ttaafe ^vfe^^^hich 
seem so much widet than Xfofc -protest ^foak <&k\ 
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convey wonld naturally require, are formed by 
the violence of wintry floods, produced by the 
accumulation of innumerable streams that fall 
in rainy weather from the hills, and bursting 
away with resistless impetuosity, make them- 
selves a passage proportionate to their mass. 

Such capricious and temporary waters cannot 
be expected to produce many fish. The rapidity 
of the wintry deluge sweeps them away, and the 
scantiness of the summer stream would hardlv 
sustain them above the ground. This is the 
reason why, in fording the northern rivers, no 
fishes are seen, as in England, wandering in the 
water. 

Of the hills many may be called, with Homer's 
Ida, abundant in springs, but few can deserve 
the epithet which he bestows upon Pelion, by 
waving their leaves. They exhibit very little 
variety ; being almost wholly covered with dark 
heath, and even that seems to be checked in its 
growth. What is not heath is nakedness, a little 
diversified by now and then a stream rushing 
down the steep. An eye accustomed to flowery 
pastures and waving harvests, is astonished and 
repelled by this wide extent of hopeless sterility. 
The appearance is that of matter incapable of 
form or usefulness, dismissed by Nature from 
her care, and disinherited of her favours, left in 
its original elemental state, or quickened only 
with one sullen power of useless vegetation. > 

R will very readily occur, that this uniformity 
of barrenness can afford very little amusement 
to the traveller; that it is easy to sit at home 
and conceive rocks, and heath, and waterfalls ; 
and thai these journeys are useless YAofWfc^Yw^ 
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neither impregnate She imagination, nor enlarge 
the understanding.' ft is true* that of far the 
greater part of thing*, we must content oursefres 
with such knowledge M description may exhibit, 
or analogy supply; but it is tnie, likewise, that 
these ideas fcre always, incomplete, and that, at 
least, till we have compared them with realities, 
we do not know them to.be just. As we see 
more, we become possessed of more .certainties, 
and consequently gain more principles of reason- 
ing, and found a wider basis of analogy, . 

Regiohs r mountainous and wild* thinly inha- 
bited, and little cultivated, make a great part of 
the earth, and he that has never seen them, must 
live unacquainted with' mueh of th4 face of . as- 
tute, and with one of the great scenes of human 
existence. .:»,■'.< - ,.■ - ■..«/,• .■».;■.' _ 

As the day advanced towards noonVw* entered 
a narrow valley not vtery flowery, but sufficiently 
verdant*. Our guides told us, that the horses 
could not travel all day without rest ox meat, 
and entreated us to stop : here, because no grass 
would be found in any other place. The request 
was reasonable, and the argument cogent* We 
therefore willingly dismounted,; and diverted 
ourselves as the place gave usiopportunicyv , 

I sat down on a bank, such m a writer of ro- 
mance might have delighted tofdgn^ . I had, 
indeed, no trees to whisper over iny he**}* but s 
clear rivulet streamed at ray i&et. The day wes 
calm, the air was soft, and all was, rudeness, 
silence, and, solitude, ^Before, me, and on either 
side, were high hills, which, by hindering the 
eye from ranging, forced, the. mind to find enter- 
taiam&kt for itself,, Wherth« I anentthe boor 
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well I know not ; for here I first conceived the 
thought of this narration. 

We were in this place at ease and by choice, 
and had no evils to suffer or to fear ; yet the 
imaginations excited by the view of an unknown 
and untravelled wilderness are not such as arise 
in the artificial solitude of parks and gardens, a 
flattering notion of self-sufficiency, a placid in- 
dulgence of voluntary delusions, a secure ex- 
pansion of the fancy, or a cool concentration of 
the mental powers. The phantoms which haunt 
a desert are want, and misery, and danger; the 
evils of dereliction rush upon the thoughts ; man 
is made unwillingly acquainted with his own 
weakness, and meditation shows him only how 
little he can sustain, and how little he can per- 
form. There were no traces of inhabitants, ex- 
cept perhaps a rude pile of clods called a sum- 
mer hut, in which a herdsman had rested in the 
favourable seasons. Whoever had been in the 
place where T then sat, unprovided with pro- 
visions, and ignorant of the" country, might, at 
least before the roads were made, have wan- 
dered among the rocks, till he had perished with 
hardship, before he could have found either food 
or shelter. Yet what are these hillocks to the 
ridges of Taurus, or these spots of wilderness to 
the deserts of America ? 

It was not long before we were invited to 
mount, and continued our journey along the 
side of a lough, kept full by many streams, 
which with more or less rapidity and noise cross- 
ed the road from the hills on the other hand. 
These currents, in their dimimAfedi state, *&«* 
several dry months, afford, toonfe^VoVfcfc^^* 
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lived in level countries, an unusual and delight- 
ful spectacle; but in the rainy season, such as 
every winter may be expected to bring, must 
precipitate an impetuous and tremendous flood. 
I suppose the way by which we went is at this 
time impassable. 

GLENSHEALS. 

The lough at last ended in a river broad and 
shallow like the rest, but that it may be passed 
when it is deeper, there is a bridge over it Be- 
yond it is a valley called Glensheals, inhabited 
by the clan of Macrae. Here we found a vil- 
lage called Auknasheals, consisting of many 
huts, perhaps twenty, built all of dry-stone, that 
is, stones pile4 up without mortar. 

We had, by the direction of the officers at 
Fort Augustus, taken bread for ourselves,, and 
tobacco for those Highlanders who might show 
us any kindness. We were now at a place where 
we could obtain milk, but must have wanted 
bread if we had not brought it. The people of 
this valley did not appear to know any English, 
and our guides now became doubly necessary as 
interpreters. A woman, whose hut was distin- 
guished by greater spaciousness and better archi- 
tecture, brought out some pails of milk. The 
villagers gathered about us in considerable num- 
bers, I believe, without any evil Latentioa, but 
with a very savage wildness of aspect and man- 
ner. When our meal was over, Mr. Boswell 
sliced the bread, and divided it amongst them, 
as he supposed them never to have tasted a 
wheaten loaf before. He then gave them little 
pieces of twisted tobacQQ v wid urnou^ the chil- 
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tren we distributed a small handful of halfpence, 
irtiich they received with great eagerness. Yet 
I lave been since told, that the people of that 
valey are not indigent ; and when we mentioned 
then afterwards as needy and'pitiable, a Highland 
lad; let us know, that we might spare our com- 
mistration ; for the dame whose milk we drank, 
had probably more than a dozen milk-cows. 
She «emed unwilling to take any price, but be- 
ing passed to make a demand, at last named a 
shilling. Honesty is not greater, where ele- 
gance is less. One of the by-standexs, as we 
were tdd afterwards, advised her to ask more, 
but she &aid a stilling was enough. We gave 
her half-a-crown, md I hope got some credit by 
our behaviour; for the company said, if our in- 
terpreters did not tatter us, that they had not 
Been such a day. since the old Uuid .of Madeod 
passed through their country. 

The Macraes* as we heard afterwara* : m the 
Hebrides, were originally an indigent and^bor- 
dinate dan, and having no farms nor stock, j^erc 
in great numbers servants to the Maclellsns, 
who, in the war of Charles the Fiwt, took am s 
at the call'Of-the haferoick MontroBe, and were, 
in one of his battles, almost all destroyed. The 
women that<werB>left at home, being thus de- 
prived of their husbands, like. the Scythian ladies 
of c4d,.married their servants, and the .Macraes 
became a considerable race. 

THE HIGHLANDS. 

As we continued our journey, we were attie ™J£f 
to extend our speculations, t«A Xo ydh«*«©** 
the reason of those peculiante* Vl wfifc w 
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rugged regions as these before us are general V 
distinguished. 

Mountainous countries commonly contain tie 
original, at least the oldest, race of inhabitant, 
for they are not easily conquered, because t!ey 
must be entered by narrow ways, expose* to 
every power of mischief from those that occupy 
the heights ; and every new ridge is a new for- 
tress, where the defendants have again theaame 
advantages. If the assailants either force the 
strait, or storm the summit, they gain only so 
much . ground ; their enemies Are fled t> take 
possession of the next rock, md the pursuers 
stand at gaze, knowing neither where the ways 
of escape wind among the steeps, nor where the 
bog has firmness to sustain them : besides that, 
mountaineers have an agility in climbing and de- 
scending, distinct from strength or courage, and 
attainable orty by. use. 

If the ^ ar be not soon concluded, the in- 
vade- are dislodged by hunger ; for in those 
anxious and toilsome marches, provisions can- 
no-' easily be carried, and are never to be found. 
Tie wealth of mountains is cattle, which, while 
iie men stand in the passes, the women drive 
away. Such lands at last cannot repay the ex- 
pence of conquest, and therefore, perhaps, have 
not been so often invaded by the mere ambition 
of dominion, as by resentment of robberies and 
insults, or the desire of enjoying in security the 
more fruitful provinces. 

As mountaineers are long before they axe con- 
quered, they are likewise long before they are 
civilized. Men are softened by intercourse mu- 
tually profitable, and instructed by comparing 
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their own notions with those of others. Thus 
Ceesar found the maritime parts of Britain made 
less barbarous by their commerce with the 
Gauls. Into a barren and rough tract no stran- 
ger is brought either by the hope of gain or of 
pleasure. The inhabitants having neither com- 
modities for sale, nor money for purchase, sel- 
dom visit more polished places ; or if they do 
visit them, seldom return. 

It sometimes happens that by conquest, inter- 
mixture, or gradual refinement, the cultivated 
parts of a country change their language. The 
mountaineers then become a distinct nation, cut 
off by dissimilitude of speech from conversation 
with their neighbours. Thus in Biscay, the ori- 
ginal Cantabrian, and in Dalecarlia, the old 
Swedish still subsists. Thus Wales and the 
Highlands speak the tongue of the first inhabit- 
ants of Britain, while the other parts have re- 
ceived first the Saxon, and in some degree after- 
wards the French, and then formed a third lan- 
guage between them. 

That the primitive manners are continued 
where the primitive language is spoken, no na- 
tion will desire me to suppose, for the manners 
of mountaineers are commonly savage, but they 
are rather produced by their situation than de- 
rived from their ancestors. 

Such seems to be the disposition of man, that 
whatever makes a distinction produces rivalry/ 
England, before other causes of enmity were 
found, was disturbed for some centuries by the 
contests of the northern and southern counties ; 
so that at Oxford, the peace of study could for 
a long time be preserved only \yj cYvooivfc^, *x\.- 
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nually one of the proctors from each side of the 
Trent. A tract intersected by many ridges of 
mountains naturally divides its inhabitants into 
petty nations, which are made by a thousand 
causes enemies to each other. Each will exalt 
its own chiefs, each will boast the valour of its 
men, or the beauty of its women, and every 
claim of superiority irritates competition; in- 
juries will sometimes be done, and be more inju- 
riously defended ; retaliation will sometimes be 
attempted, and the debt exacted with too much 
interest. 

In the Highlands it was a law, that if a rob- 
ber was sheltered from justice, any man of the 
same clan might be taken in his place. This 
was a kind of irregular justice, which, though 
necessary in savage times, could hardly fail to 
end in a feud ; and a feud once kindled among 
an idle people, with no variety of pursuits to di- 
vert their thoughts, burnt on for ages, either sul- 
lenly glowing in secret mischief, or openly blaz- 
ing into public violence. Of the effects of this 
violent judicature, there are not wanting memo- 
rials. The cave is now to be seen, to which one 
of the Campbells, who had injured the Macdon- 
alds, retired with a body of his own clan. The 
Macdonalds required the offender, and being 
refused, made a fire at the mouth of the cave, 
by which he and his adherents were suffocated 
together. 

Mountaineers are warlike, because by their 
feuds and competitions they consider themselves 
as surrounded with enemies, and are always pre- 
pared to repel incursions, or to make them. 
Like the Greeks in thew uTivcftastaftA tfate> de- 
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scribed by Thucydides, the Highlanders, till 
lately, went always armed, and carried their 
weapons to visits, and to church. 

Mountaineers are thievish, because they are 
poor, and having neither manufactures nor 
commerce, can grow richer only by robbery. 
They regularly plunder their neighbours, for 
their neighbours are commonly their enemies ; 
and having lost that reverence for property by 
which the order of civil life is preserved, soon 
consider all as enemies whom they do not reckon 
as friends, and think themselves licensed to in- 
vade whatever they are not obliged to protect. 

By a strict administration of the laws, since 
the laws have been introduced into the Highlands, 
this disposition to thievery is very much repress- 
ed. Thirty years ago no herd had ever been 
conducted through the mountains without pay- 
ing tribute in the night to some of the clans ; 
but cattle are now driven, and passengers travel, 
without danger, fear, or molestation. 

Among a warlike people, the quality of high- 
est esteem is personal courage, and with the os- 
tentatious display of courage are closely con- 
nected promptitude of offence, and quickness 
of resentment. The Highlanders, before they 
were disarmed, were so addicted to quarrels, 
that the boys used to follow any publiok pro- 
cession or ceremony, however festive or however 
solemn, in expectation of the battle, which was 
sure to happen before the company dispersed. 

Mountainous regions are sometimes so remote 
from the seat of government,, and so difficult of 
access, that they are vejy \v\X\e untax ^c^ ve&a.- 
ence of the sovereign, or V\t\i\si >tofc \*fc*^ *$ 
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national justice. Law is nothing without power; 
and the sentence of a distant court could not 
be easily executed, nor perhaps very safely pro- 
mulgated, among men, ignorantly proud, and 
habitually riolent, unconnected with the general 
system, and accustomed to reverence only their 
own lords. It has therefore been necessary to 
erect many particular jurisdictions, and commit 
the punishment of crimes, and the decision of 
right, to the proprietors of the country who 
could enforce their own decrees. It immedi- 
ately appears that such judges will be often ig- 
norant, and often partial ; but in the immaturity 
of political establishments no better expedient 
could be found. As government, advances to- 
wards perfection, provincial judicature is per- 
haps in every empire gradually abolished. 

Those who had thus the dispensation of law, 
were by consequence themselves lawless. Their 
vassals had no shelter from outrages and op- 
pressions ; but were condemned to endure, with- 
out resistance, the capriees of wantonness and 
the rage of cruelty. 

In the ^Highlands, some great lords had an 
hereditary jurisdiction over counties ; and some 
chieftains over their own lands; till the final 
conquest of the Highlands afforded an oppor- 
tunity of crushing all the local courts, and of 
extending the general benefits of equal law -to 
the low and the high, in the deepest recesses, 
and obscurest corners. 

While the chiefs had this resemblance of 
royalty, they had little inclination to appeal, on 
any question, to Bwpei'voi yitteatovee*. &> claim 
of lands between two pomTfc^\«nAvw** &&<£&»&. 
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tike a contest fo? dominion between sovereign 
powers. They diew their forces into the field, 
and right attended on the strongest. This was, 
ia ruder times, the common practice, which the 
kings of Scotland conld seldom control. 

Even so lately as in the last years of king 
William a battle was fought at Mull Roy, on a 
plain a few miles to the south of Inverness, be- 
tween the clans of Mackintosh and Macdonald 
of Keppoch. Colonel Macdonald, the head of 
a small clan, refused to pay the dues demanded 
from hkn by Mackintosh, as his superiour lord. 
They disdained the interposition of judges and 
laws, and calling- each his followers to maintain 
the dignity of the clan, fought a formal battle, 
in which several considerable men fell on the 
side of Mackintosh, without a complete victory 
to either. This is said to have been the last open 
war made between the clans by their own 
authority. ' 

The Highland lords made treaties, and formed 
alliances, of which some traces may still be 
found, and some consequences still remain as 
lasting evidences of petty legality. The terms 
of one of these confederacies were, that each 
should support the other in the light, or in the 
wrong, except against the king. 

The inhabitants of mountains form distinct 
races, and are careful to preserve their genea- 
logies. Men in a small district necessarily 
mingled blood by intermarriages, and combine 
at last into one family, with a common interest 
in the honour and disgrace «£ every individual. 
Then begins that union of affections, and co- 
operation of endeavours, that <jaas*rt?ote *. feVaxu 
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They who consider themselves as ennobled by 
their family, will think highly of their proge- 
nitors; and they who through successive genera- 
tions live always together in the same place, will 
preserve local stories and hereditary prejudices. 
Thus every Highlander can talk of his ancestors, 
and recount the outrages which they suffered 
from the wicked inhabitants of the next valley. 
Such are the effects of habitation among 
mountains, and such were the qualities of the 
Highlanders,while their rocks secluded them from 
the rest of mankind, and kept them an unaltered 
and discriminated race. They are now losing 
their distinction, and hastening to mingle with 
the general community. 

GLENELG. 

We left Auknasheals and the Macraes in the 
afternoon, and in the evening came to Ratiken, 
a high hill on which a road is cut, but so steep 
and narrow that it is very difficult. There is now a 
design of making another way round the bottom. 
Upon one of the precipices, my horse, weary 
with the steepness of the rise, staggered a little, 
and I called in haste to the Highlander to hold 
him. This was the only moment of my journey, 
in which I thought myself endangered. 

Having surmounted the hill at last, we were 
told, that at Glenelg, on the seaside, we should 
come to a house of lime and slate and glass. 
This image of magnificence raised our expecta- 
tion. At last we came to our inn, weary and 
peevish, and began to enquire for meat and 
beds. 

Of the provisions the negative catalogue was 
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very copious. Here was no meat, no milk, no 
bread, no eggs, no wine. We did not express 
much satisfaction. IJere, however, we were to 
stay. Whisky we might hare, and I believe at 
last they caught a fowl and killed it. We had 
some bread, and with that we prepared ourselves 
to be contented, when we had a very eminent 
proof of Highland hospitality. Along some 
miles of the way, in the evening, a gentleman's 
servant had kept us company on foot with very 
little notice on our part. He left us near Glenelg, 
and we thought on him no more till he came to us 
again in about two hours, with a present from his 
master of rum and sugar. The man had men- 
tioned his company, and the gentleman, whose 
name I think is Gordon, well knowing the pe- 
nury of the place, had this attention to two men, 
vhose names perhaps he had not heard, by 
*hom his kindness was not likely to be ever re- 
pud, and who could be recommended ' to him 
ody by their necessities. 

We were now to examine our lodging. Out 
of cue of the beds on which we were to repose, 
started up, at our entrance, a man black as a 
Cyclops from the forge. Other circumstances 
of no elegant recital concurred to disgust us. We 
had been frighted by a lady at Edinburgh, 
with discouraging representations of Highland 
lodgings. Sleep, however, was necessary. Our 
Highlanders had at last found some hay, with 
which the inn could not supply them. I directed 
them to bring a bundle into the room, and slept 
upon it in my riding coat. Mr. Boswelt heu\<* 
were delicate, laid himself iVteeXa n*v^ V«^ 
over aad under him, and lwj VafcwiX^ ^ ^** 
tleman. 
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SKY. ARMIDEL. 

In the morning, September the twentieth, we 
found ourselves on the edge of the sea. Having 
procured a boat, we dismissed our Highlanders, 
whom I would recommend to the service of any 
future travellers, and were ferried over to the isle 
of Sky. We landed at Armidel, where we were 
met on the sands by Sir Alexander Macdonald, f 
who was at that time there with his lady, 
preparing to leave the island and reside at 
Edinburgh. 

Armidel is a neat house, built where the Mac- 
donalds had once a seat, which was burnt in 
the commotions that followed the Revolution. 
The walled orchard, which belonged to the 
former house, still remains. It is well shaded 
by tall ash-trees, of a species, as Mr. Janes the 
fossilist informed me, uncommonly valuable 
This plantation is very properly mentioned fry 
Dr. Campbell, in his new account of the state of 
Britain, and deserves attention ; because it proves 
that the present nakedness of the Hebrides is 
not wholly the fault of nature. 

As we sat at Sir Alexander's table, we were en- 
tertained, according to the ancient usage of the 
north, with the melody of the bagpipe. Every 
thing in those countries has its history. As the 
bagpiper was playing, an elderly gentleman in- 
formed us, that in some remote time, the Mac- 
don aids of Glengary having been injured, or 
offended, by the inhabitants of Culloden, and re- 
solving to have justice or vengeance, came to 
Culloden on a Sunday, where, finding their ene- 
mies at worship, they shut them up in the church, 
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Which they set on fire : and this, said he, is the 
tune which the piper played while they were 
burning. 

Narrations like this, however uncertain, de- 
serve the notice of a traveller, because they are 
the only records of a nation that has no histo- 
rians, and afford the most genuine representa- 
tion of the life and character of thes ancient 
Highlanders. 

Under the denomination of Highlander, are 
comprehended in Scotland all that now speak 
the Erse language, or retain the primitive manners, 
whether they live among the mountains or in the 
islands ; and in that sense I use the name, when 
there is not some apparent reason for making a 
distinction. 

In Sky I first observed the use of brogues, a 
kind of artless shoes, stitched with thongs so 
loosely, that though they defend the foot from 
stones, they do not exclude water. Brogues 
were formerly made of raw hides, with the hair 
inwards, and such are perhaps still used in rude 
and remote parts : but they are said not to last 
above two days. Where life is somewhat im- 
proved, they are now made of leather tanned 
with oak-bark, as in other places, or with the 
the bark of birch, or roots of tormentil, a sub- 
stance recommended in defect of bark, about 
forty years ago, to the Irish tanners, by one to 
whom the parliament of that kingdom voted a 
reward. The leather of Sky is not completely 
penetrated by vegetable matter, and therefore 
cannot be very durable. 

My enquiries about brogues gave me an early 
specimen of Highland information* Owfe &v$ 
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I waft told, that to rtmke brogues was a domestick 
art, which every man practised for himself, and 
that a pair of brogues was the work of an hour. 
I supposed that the husband made brogues as the 
wife >mhde an apron, till nest day it "was told 
me, that<a 'brogue-maker was a trade, and that 
-a 'pah* would cost half-a-orown. It will easily 
occur that these representations :may both be 
true, and that, in some places, men may buy 
them, and in others make them for themselves ; 
but I had both the accounts in the same ~house 
within two days. 

Many of my subsequent enquiries upon more 
interesting topicks ended in the like uncertainty. 
He that travels in the Highlands <may easily sa- 
turate his soul with intelligence, if he will acqui- 
esce in the first account. The . Highlander fffVes 
to every question an answer so prompt and pe- 
remptory, that scepticism itself is dared into 
silence, and the mind sinks before the bold (re- 
porter in uttresteting Gredulity ; but if a second 
question be ventured, it breaks the enchant- 
ment ; for it is immediately discovered, that 
what was told so confidently was told at hazard, 
and that sudh fearlessness of assertion was 
either the * sport of negligence, or the refuge ol 
ignorance. 

If individuals- are thus at variance with them- 
selves, it can be no wonder that the accounts o: 
different men are contradictory. The tradition! 
df an ignorant and savage "people have been fo 
ages negligently heard, ; and unskilfully related 
Distant events must; haveubeen mingled together 
and the actions of one J man given to another 
These, however, are deficiencies in story, fo 
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which no man is now to be censured. It were 
enough, if what there is yet opportunity of ex- 
amining were accurately inspected and justly re- 
presented-; but such is the laxity of Highland 
conversation, that the enquirer is kept in con- 
tinual suspense, and, by a kind of intellectual 
retrogradation, knows less as he hears more. 

In the islands 'theiplaid is 'rarely worn. The 
law by which the HighlanderPhave been obliged 
to change the form of their dress, has, in all the 
plaoes that we have Visited, been universally 
obeyed. I have seen only one gentleman com- 
pletely clothed in the ancient habit, and by him 
it was worn only occasionally and wantonly. 
The common people do not think themselves 
under any legal necessity of having coats ; for 
they say that the law against plaids was made 
by ford Hardwicke, and was in force only for 
his life : but the same poverty that made it then 
difficult for them to change their clothing, hin- 
ders them now from changing it again. 

The fillibeg, or lower garment, is still very 
common, and the bonnet (almost universal ; but 
their attire is such as produces, in a sufficient 
degree, the effect intended by the law, of abo- 
lishing the dissimilitude^ of appearance between 
the Highlanders and the other inhabitants of 
Britain ; and, if dress be supposed to have much 
influence, facilitates their coalition with their 
fellow-subjects. 

What we have long used, we naturally like ; 
and therefore the Highlanders were unwilling to 
lay aside their plaid, Which -yet to an' unpreju- 
diced spectator must appear an incommodious 
and cumbersome dress; for hat\^^\oo^e>v^wv 
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the body, it must flutter in a quick motion, or 
require one of the hands to keep it close. The 
Romans always laid aside the gown when they 
had any thing to do. It was a dress so unsuit- 
able to war, that the same word which signified 
a gown, signified peace. The chief use of a 
plaid seems to be this, that they could commo- 
diously wrap themselves in it when they were 
obliged to sleep without a better cover. 

In our passage from Scotland to Sky, we were 
wet for the first time with a shower. This was 
the beginning of the Highland winter, after which 
we were told that a succession of three dry days 
was not to be expected for many months. The 
winter of the Hebrides consists of little more 
than rain and wind. As they are surrounded 
by an ocean never frozen, the blasts that come 
to them over the water, are too much softened to 
have the power of congelation. The salt loughs, 
or inlets of the sea, which shoot very far into the 
island, never have any ice upon them, and the 
pools of fresh water will never bear the walker. 
The snow that sometimes falls, is soon dissolved 
by the air, or the rain. 

This is not the description of a cruel climate, 
yet the dark months are here a time of great dis- 
tress ; because the summer can do little more 
than feed itself, and winter comes with its cold 
and its scarcity upon families very slenderly 
provided. 

CORIATACHAN IN SKY. 

Tub third or fourth day after our arrival at 
Armidel, brought us an invitation to the isle of 
liaasay, which lies east of &k^. It is incredible 
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how soon the account of any event is propagated 
in these narrow countries by the love of talk, 
which much leisure produces) and the relief 
given to the mind in the penury of insular con- 
versation by a new topick. The arrival of 
strangers at a place so rarely visited, excites 
rumour, and quickens curiosity. I know not 
whether we touched at any corner, where fame 
had not already prepared us a reception. 

To gain a commodious passage to Raasay, it 
was necessary to pass over a large part of Sky. 
We were furnished therefore with horses and a 
guide. In the islands there are no roads, nor 
any marks by which a stranger may find his way. 
The horseman has always at his side a native of 
the place, who, by pursuing game, or tending 
cattle, or being often employed in messages or 
conduct, has learned where the ridge of the hill 
has breadth sufficient to allow a horse and his 
rider a passage, and where the moss or bog is 
hard enough to bear them. The bogs are 
avoided as toilsome at least, if not unsafe, and 
therefore the journey is made generally from pre- 
cipice to precipice ; from which if the eye ven- 
tures to look down, it sees below a gloomy ca- 
vity, whence the rush of water is sometimes 
heard. 

But there seems to be in all this more alarm 
than danger. The Highlander walks carefully 
before, and the horse accustomed to the ground, 
follows him with little deviation.. Sometimes the 
hill is too steep for the horseman to keep his 
seat, and sometimes the moss is too tremulous to 
bear the double weight of horse anAxaasu T^aa 
. rider then dismounts, and all shift, aa *k«1 ***- 
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Journeys made in this manner are rather te- 
dious than long. A very few miles require se- 
veral hours. From Armidel we came at night 
to Coriatachan, a house very pleasantly situated 
between two brooks, with one of the highest 
hills of the island behind it. It is the residence 
of Mr. Mackinnon,by whom we were treated with 
very liberal hospitality, among a more numerous 
and elegant company than it could have been 
supposed easy to collect. 

The hill behind the house we did not climb. 
The weather was rough, and the height and 
steepness discouraged us. We were told that 
there is a cairne upon it. A cairne is a 
heap of stones thrown upon the grave of one 
eminent for dignity of birth, or splendour of 
achievements. It is said, that by- digging, an 
urn is always found under these caknes ; they 
must therefore have been thus piled by a people 
whose custom was to burn the dead. To pile 
stones is, I believe, a northern custom, and' to 
burn the body was the Roman practice ; nor do 
I know when it was that these two. acts of sepul- 
ture were united. 

The weather was next day too violent for the 
continuation of our journey; but we had no 
reason to complain of the interruption. We 
saw in every place, what we chiefly desired to 
know, the manners of the people. W* had com- 
pany, and if we had chosen retirement, we might 
have had books. 

I never was in any house of the islands, where 

I did not find books » more languages than one, 

if I staid long enough to want them, except one 

from which the family ww&tetaw«&. Literature 
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is not neglected by the higher rank of the He- 
bridians. 

It need not, I suppose, be mentioned, that in 
countries so little frequented as the islands, there 
are no houses where travellers are entertained 
for money. He that wanders about these wilds, 
either procures recommendations to those whose 
habitations lie near his way, or, when night and 
weariness come upon him, takes the chance of 
general hospitality. If he finds only a cottage, 
he can expect little more than shelter ; for the 
cottagers have little more for themselves ; but if 
his good fortune brings him to the residence of 
a gentleman, he will be glad of a storm to pro- 
long his stay. There is, however, one inn by the 
seaside at Sconsor, in Sky, where the post-office 
is kept. 

At the tables where a stranger is received, 
neither plenty nor delicacy is wanting. A tract 
of land so thinly inhabited must have much wild 
fowl ; and I scarcely remember to have seen a 
dinner without them. The moorgame is every 
where to be had. That the sea abounds with 
fish, needs not to be told, for it supplies a great 
part of Europe. The isle of Sky has stags and 
roebucks, but no hares. They send very nume- 
rous droves of oxen yearly to England, and 
therefore cannot be supposed to want beef at 
home. Sheep and goats are in great numbers, 
and they have the common domestick fowls. 

But as here is nothing to be bought, every 
family must kill its own meat, and roast part of 
it somewhat sooner than Apicius would prescribe. 
Every kind of flesh is undoubted euw&ftk.'^ 
the variety and emulation of Tfoi^Yveta TQWJta*** 
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but that which is not best may be yet very far 
from bad, and be that shall complain of his Due 
in the Hebrides, has impiowed his delicacy more 
than his manhood. 

Their fowls ace not like those plumped for 
sale by the pealterers of London, but they are 
as good as other places, commonly afford, except 
that the geese, by loadings in the sea, have uni- 
versally a fishy rankness. 

These geese seem to be of a middle race, be- 
tween the wild and domestick kinds. They are 
so tame as to own a home, and so wild as some- 
times to Jly quite away. 

Their native bread is made of oats, or barley. 
Of oatmeal they spread very thin cakes, coarse 
and hawk *° which unaccustomed palates are 
not easily reconciled. The barley cakes are 
«tihieker and softer; I began to eat them without 
unwillingness; the blackness of their colour 
raises some dislike, 'but the taste is not disagree- 
able. In most houses there is wheat-flour, with 
which we were sure to be treated if we staid long 
enough to have it kneaded and baked. As 
neither yeast nor leaven are used among them, 
4heir bread of every kind is unfermented. They 
make only cakes, and never mould a loaf. 

A man of the Hebrides, for of the women's 
diet I can .give no .account, as soon as he appears 
in the morning, swallows a glass of whisky ; yet 
they are not a drunken race, at least I never was 
present at much intemperance; but no man is so 
abstemious as to refuse the morning dram, which 
they call a«A«4fe. 

The word waisfeu k$m£&% ^i«Xa\ > tou& U ap- 
plied by way of eoii&iexic& to tfcroag witet % <& 
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distilled liquor. The spirit drunk in the North 
is. drawn from barley. J never tasted it, except 
once foj experiment at the inn in Invex ary, when 
I thought it preferable to any English malt 
brandy. It was strong, but not pungent, and 
was free from the empyreumatick teste or smell. 
What w,as the process I had no opportunity of 
enquiring, nor do I wish to improve the art of 
making poison pleasant. 

Not long after the dram, may be expected the 
breakfast, a meal in which the Scots, whether of 
the lowlands or mountains, must be confessed to 
excel us. The tea and coffee are accompanied 
not only with butter, but with honey, conserves, 
and marmalades. If an epicure could remove by 
a wish, in quest of sensual gratifications, wherever 
he had supped be would breakfast in Scotland. 

In the islands, however, they do w^a£ I found 
it not very easy to endure. They pollute the 
tea-table by plates piled with large dices of 
Cheshire cheese, which mingles its less grateful 
odours with the fragrance of the tea. 

Where many questions are to be asked, some 
will be omitted. ' I forgot to enquire how they were 
supplied with so much exotick luxury, Perhaps 
the French may bring them wine for wool, and 
the Dutch give them tea and coffee at the fishing 
season, in exchange for fresh provision. Then- 
trade is unconstrained; they pay no customs, 
for there is no officer to demand them ; what- 
ever, therefore, is made dear only by impost, is 
obtained here at an easy rate. 

A dinner in the Western Islands differs very 
little from a dinner in England, except that, in 
the place of tarts, there are always *qX ^\%ej&\<\ 
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preparations of milk. This part of their di 
will admit some improvement. Though th< 
have milk, and eggs, and sugar, few of the 
know how to compound them in a custar 
Their gardens afford them no great variety, b 
they have always some vegetables on the tab) 
Potatoes at least are never wanting, whic 
though they have not known them long, are nc 
one of the principal parts of their food. Thi 
are not of the mealy, but the viscous kind. 

Their more elaborate cookery, or made dishc 
an Englishman, at the first taste, is not likely 
approve, but the culinary compositions of evei 
country are often such as become grateful ' 
other nations only by degrees ; though I hai 
read a French author, who, in the elation of h 
heart, says, that French cookery pleases a 
foreigners, but foreign cookery never satisfies 
Frenchman. 

Their suppers are like their dinners, varioi 
and plentiful. The table is always covered wil 
elegant linen. Their plates for common use ai 
often of that kind of manufacture which 
called cream-coloured, or queen's ware. The 
use silver on all occasions where it is common i 
England, nor did I ever find a spoon of horn bi 
in one house. 

The knives are not often either very bright, < 
very sharp. They are indeed instruments < 
which the Highlanders have not been long a 
quainted with the general use. They were n< 
regularly laid on the table, before the prohibitic 
of arms, and the change of dress. Thirty yea 
ago the Highlander wore his knife as a con 
panion to his dirk or dagger, and when the con 
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pany gat down to meat, the men who had knives 
cut the flesh into small pieces for the women, 
who with their fingers conveyed it to their 
mouths. 

There was, perhaps, never any change of na- 
tional manners so quick, so great, and so ge- 
neral, as that which has operated in the High- 
lands by the last conquest, and the subsequent 
laws. We came thither too late to see what we 
expected, a people of peculiar appearance, and 
a system of antiquated life. The clans retain 
little now of their original character ; their fe- 
rocity of temper is softened, their military ar- 
dour is extinguished, their dignity of indepen- 
dence is depressed, their contempt of govern- 
ment is subdued, and their reverence for their 
chiefs abated. Of what they had before the 
kite conquest of their country, there remain only 
their language and their poverty. Their lan- 
guage is attacked on every side. Schools are 
erected, in which English only is taught, and 
there were lately some who thought it reason- 
able to refuse them a version of the holy scrip- 
tures, that they might have no monument of 
their mother-tongue. 

That their poverty is gradually abated, cannot 
be mentioned among the unpleasing conse- 
quences of subjection. They are now ac- 
quainted with money, and the possibility of gain 
will by degrees make them industrious. Such 
is the effect of the late regulations, that a longer 
journey than to the Highlands must be taken by 
him whose curiosity pants for savage virtues and 
barbarous grandeur. 
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RAASAY. 

At the first intermission of the stormy weather 
we were informed, that the boat, which .was to 
convey us to Raasay, attended us on the coast. 
We had from this time our intelligence facili- 
tated, and our conversation enlarged, by tbe 
company of Mr. Macqueen, minister of a parish 
in Sky, whose knowledge and politeness give 
him a title equally to kindness and respect, and 
who, from this time, never forsook us till we 
were preparing to leave Sky, and the adjacent 
places. 

The boat was under the direction of Mr. Mal- 
colm Macleod, a gentleman of Raasay. The water 
was calm, and the rowers were vigorous; so 
that our passage was quick and pleasant. When 
we came near the island, we saw the laird's 
house, a neat modern fabrick, and found Mr. 
Macleod, the proprietor of the island, with many 
gentlemen, expecting us on tbe beach. We 
had, as at all other places, some difficulty in 
landing. The crags were irregularly broken, 
and a false step would have been very mis- 
chievous. 

It seemed that the rocks might, with no great 
labour, have been hewn almost into a regular 
flight of steps ; and as there are no other land- 
ing places, I considered this rugged ascent as 
the consequence of a form of life inured to 
hardships, and therefore not studious of nice 
accommodations. But I know not whether, for 
many ages, it was not considered as a part of 
military policy, to keep the country not easily 
accessible. The rocks are natural fortifications, 
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and an enemy climbing with difficulty was 
easily destroyed by those who stood high above 
him. 

Our reception exceeded our expectations. 
We found nothing but civility, elegance, and 
plenty. After the usual refreshments, and the 
usual conversation, the evening came upon us. 
The carpet was. then rolled off the floor; the mu- 
sician was called, and the whole company was 
invited to dance, nor did ever fairies trip with 
greater alacrity. The general air of festivity, 
which predominated in this place, so far remote 
from all those regions which the mind has been 
used to contemplate as the mansions of pleasure, 
struck the imagination with a delightful surprise, 
analogous to that which is felt at an unexpected 
emersion from darkness into light. 

When it was time to sup, the dance ceased, 
and six and thirty persons sat down to two 
tables in the same room. After supper the ladies 
sung Erse songs, to which I listened as an 
English audience to an Italian opera, delighted 
with the sound of words which I did not un- 
derstand. 

I enquired the subjects of the songs, and was 
told of one, that it was a love-song, and of 
another, that it was a farewell composed by one 
of the islanders that was going, in this epidemi- 
cal fury of emigration, to seek his fortune in 
America. What sentiments would rise, on such 
an occasion, in the heart of one who had not 
been taught to lament by precedent, I should 
gladly have known ; but the lady, by whom I 
sat, thought herself not equal to the work of 
translating. 
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Mr. Macleod is the proprietor < 
of Raasay, Rona, and Fladda, aod 
extensive district in Sky. The es' 
during four hundred years, gain 
single acre. 

One of the old Highland allian 
tinned for two hundred years, and i 
ing between "Macleod of Raasay, ar 
of Sky, in consequence of which. 
always inherits the arms of the 
natural memorial of military friend 
death of the lafe Sir James Me 
sword was delivered to the pre 
Raasay. 

The family of Raasay' consists 
the lady, three sons, and ten dai 
the sons there is a tutor in the hi 
lady is said to be very skilful ai 
the education of her girls. More 
manners, or a more pleasing appe 
mestick society, is not found in the 
countries. 

Raasay is the only inhabited : 
Macleod s possession. Rona and 
only pasture for cattle, of which 
and sixty winter in Rona, Under tl 
deuce of a solitary herdsman. 

The length of Raasay is,' by coi 
teen miles, arid the breadth two. 
tries have never been measured, 
nutation 6y miles is negligent) 
We observed in travelling, that thi 
real distance of places had very li 
eaeh other. Raasay probably co 
hundred square miles. It afibi 
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ground, notwithstanding its extent, either for 
tillage or pasture ; for it is rough, Focky, and 
barren. The cattle often perish by falling from 
the precipices. It is like the other islands, I 
think, generally naked of shade, but it is naked 
by neglect; for the laird has an orchard, and 
very large forest trees grow about his house. 
Like other hilly countries, it has many rivulets. 
One of the brooks turns a corn-mill, and at least 
one produces trouts. 

In the streams or fresh lakes of the islands, I 
have never heard* of any other fish than trouts 
and eels. The trouts which I have seen are not 
large ; the colour of their flesh is tinged as in 
England. Of their eels I can give no account, 
having never tasted them ; for I believe they are 
not considered as wholesome food. 

It is not very easy to fix the principles upon 
which mankind have agreed to eat some ani- 
mals, and reject others ; and as the principle is not 
evident, it is not uniform. That which is se- 
lected as delicate in one country, is by its neigh- 
bours abhorred as loathsome. The Neapolitans 
lately refused to eat potatoes in a famine. An 
Englishman is not easily persuaded to dine on 
snails with an Italian, on frogs with a French- 
man, or on horse-flesh with a Tartar. The vul- 
gar inhabitants of Sky, I know not whether of 
the other islands, hold not only eels, but pork 
and bacon, in abhorrence, and accordingly I never 
saw a hog in the Hebrides, except one at Dun- 
vegan. 

Raasay has wild fowl in abundance, but 
neither deer, hares, nor rabbits. Why it has 
them not, might be asked, but thalQi «\xc\v o£tfi&- 

vol. xn. c c 
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tions there is no end. Why does any nation 
want what it might have ? Why are not spices 
transplanted to America? Why does tea continue 
to be brought from China? Life improves but by 
slow degrees, and much in every place is yet to 
do. Attempts have beeri made to raise roebucks 
in Raasay, but without effect. The young ones 
it is extremely difficult to rear, and the old can 
very seldom be taken alive. 

Hares and rabbits might be more easily ob- 
tained. That they have tew or none of either in 
Sky, they impute to the ravage of the foxes, and 
have therefore set, for some years past, a price 
upon their heads, which, as the number was di- 
minished, has been gradually raised, from three 
shillings and sixpence to a guinea, a sum so great 
in this part of the world, that in a short time 
Sky may be as free from Foxes, as England from 
wolves. The fund for these rewards is a tax of 
sixpence in the pound, imposed by the farmers 
on themselves, and said to be paid with great 
willingness. 

The beasts of prey in the islands are foxes, 
otters, and weasels. The foxes are bigger than 
those of England ; but the ott&rs exceed ours in 
a tar greater proportion. I saw one at Armidel, of 
a size much beyond that which I supposed them 
ever to attain ; and Mr. Maclean, the heir of Col, 
a man of middle stature, informed me that he 
once shot an otter, of Which the tafl reached the 
ground, when he "held : ilj) the head to a level 
with his own. I expected the otter to have a foot 
particularly formed for the art 6f swifnming; 
out upon examination, I did not find it differing 
much twin that of a'^feftSfcl Aa he preys in 
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the sea, he does little visible mischief, and is 
killed only for his fur. White otters are some- 
times seen. 

In Raasay they might have hares and rabbits, 
for they have no foxes. Some depredations, 
such as were never made before, have caused a 
suspicion that a fox has been lately landed in 
the island by spite or wantonness. This imagi- 
nary stranger has never yet; been" seen, and 
therefore, perhaps, the mischief was done by 
some other animal. It is not likely that a crea- 
ture so ungentle, whose head could have been 
sold in Sky for a guinea, should be kept alive 
only to gratify the malice of sending him to prey 
upon a neighbour ; and the passage from Sky is 
wider than ^ ftfx would venture to swim, unless 
he were chas^ bj $ogs into the sea, and per- 
haps then his strength would enable him to cross. 
How beasts of prey came into any islands, is not 
easy to guess. In cold countries they take 
advantage of hard winters, and travel oyer the 
ice ; but this is a very> scanty solution ; for they 
are found where they haye no discoverable nieans 
of coming. 

The corn of this island is but little. I saw the 
harvest of a small field. The women reaped the 
corn, and the men bound up the sheaves. The 
strokes of the sickle were timed by the modula- 
tion of the harvest-song, in which all their voices 
were united. They accompany in the Highlands 
eyery action, which can be done in equal time, 
with an appropriated strain, which has, they say, 
not mucji meaning ; but its effects are regularity 
and cjieerfalness. The ancient proceleusmatick 
song, by wljic}} fte rowers of gaUe^* nsws, ^tCy- 
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mated, may be supposed to have been of this 
kind. There is now an oar-song used by the 
Hebridians. 

The ground of Raasay seems fitter for cattle 
than for corn, and of black cattle I suppose the 
number is very great. The laird himself keeps 
a herd of four hundred, one hundred of which 
are annually sold. Of an extensive domain, 
which he holds in his own hands, he considers 
the sale of cattle as repaying him the rent, and 
supports the plenty of a very liberal table with 
the remaining product. 

Raasay is supposed to have been very long in- 
habited. On one side of it they show caves into 
which the rude nations of the first ages retreated 
from the weather. These, dreary vaults might 
have had other uses. Ther? fi still a cavity near 
the house called the oar-caVeV in which the sea- 
men, after one of those piratical expeditions 
which in rougher times was very frequent, used, 
as tradition tells, to hide their oars. This hol- 
low was near the sea, that nothing so necessary 
might be far to be fetched ; and it was secret, 
that enemies, if they landed, could find nothing. 
Yet it is not very evident of what use it was 
to hide their oars from those, who, if they 
were masters of the coast, could take away their 
boats. 

A proof much stronger of the distance at 
which the first possessors of this island lived from 
the present time, is afforded by the stone heads 
of arrows, which are very frequently picked up. 
The people call them elf-bolts, and believe that 
the fairies shoot them at the cattle. They nearly 
resemble those which Mr. Banks has lately 
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brought from the savage countries in the Pacifick 
.Ocean, and must have been made by a nation to 
which > tjKe use of metals was unknown. 

The number of this little community has never 
been counted by its ruler, nor have I obtained 
any positive account, consistent with the result o* 
political computation. Not many years ago, 
the late laird led out one hundred men upon a 
military expedition. The sixth part of a people 
is supposed capable of bearing arms : Raasay 
had therefore six hundred inhabitants. But be- 
cause it is not likely that every man able to serve 
iu the field would follow the summons, or that 
the chief would leave his lands totally defence- 
less, or take away all the hands qualified for 
labour, let it be supposed, that half as many 
might be permitted to stay at home. The whole 
number will then be nine hundred, or nine to a 
square mile ; a degree of populousness greater 
than those tracts of desolation can often show. 
They are content with their country, and faith- 
ful to tjieir chiefs, and yet uninfected with the 
fever of migration. 

Near the house at Raasay is a chapel unroofed 
and ruinous, which has long been used only as 
a place of Jburial. About the churches in the 
islands are small squares enclosed with stone, 
which belong to particular families, as reposito- 
ries for the dead. At Raasay there is one, I 
think, for the proprietor, and one' for some col- 
lateral house. 

It is told by Martin, that at the death of the 
lady of the island, it has been here the custom 
to erect a cross. This we found not to be true. 
The stones that stand about the chapel at a 
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small distance, some of which, perhaps, have 
crosses cut upon them, are believed to have been 
not funeral monuments, but the ancient boun- 
daries of the sanctuary or consecrated ground. 

Martin was a man not illiterate : he was an 
inhabitant of Sky, and therefore was within reach 
of intelligence, and with n6 great difficulty might 
have visited the places which he undertakes to 
describe ; yet with all his opportunities, he has 
often suffered himself to be deceived. He lived 
in the last century, when the chiefs of the clans 
had lost little of their original influence. The 
mountains were yet unpenetrated, no inlet was 
opened to foreign novelties, and the feudal insti- 
tutions operated upon life with their full force. 
He might therefore have displayed a series of 
subordination and a form of government, which 
in more luminous and improved regions, have 
been long forgotten, and have delighted his 
readers with many uncouth customs that are 
now disused, and wild opinions that prevail no 
longer. But he probably had not knowledge of 
the world sufficient to qualify him for judging 
what would deserve or gain the attention of 
mankind. The mode of life which was familiar 
to himself, he did not suppose unknown to others, 
nor imagined that he could give pleasure by tell- 
ing that, of which it was, in his little country, im- 
possible to be ignorant. 

What he has neglected, cannot now be per- 
formed. In nations, where there is hardly the 
use of letters, what is once out of sight is lost 
for ever. They think but little, and of their few 
thoughts, none are wasted on the past, in which 
they are neither interested by fear nor hope. 
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Their only registers are stated observances and 
practical representations. For this reason an 
age of ignorance is an age of ceremony. Page- 
ants and processions, and commemorations, gra- 
dually shrink away, as better methods come into 
use of recording events, and preserving rights. 

It is not only in Raasay that the chapel is un- 
roofed and useless; through the few islands 
which we visited we neither saw nor heard of 
any house of prayer, except in Sky, that was 
not in ruins. . The malignant influence of Calvin- 
ism has blasted ceremony and decency together ; 
and if the remembrance of papal superstition is 
obliterated, the monuments of papal piety are 
likewise effaced. 

It has been, for many years, popular to talk of 
the lazy devotion of the Romish Clergy ; over 
the sleepy laziness of men that erected churches, 
we may indulge our superiority with a new tri- 
umph, by comparing it with the fervid activity 
of those who suffer them to fall. 

Of the destruction of churches, the decay of 
religion must in time be the consequence ; for 
while the publick acts of the ministry are now 
performed in houses, a very small number can 
be present; and as the greater part of the 
islanders make no use of books, all must neces- 
sarily live in total ignorance who want the oppor- 
tunity of vocal instruction. 

From these remains of ancient sanctity, which 
are everywhere to be found, it has been conjectur- 
ed that, for the last two centuries, the inhabitants 
of the islands have decreased in number. This 
argument, which supposes that the churches 
have been suffered to fall, only bee*.v\s& ^«n 
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were op longer necessary, would have some force, 
if the houses of worship $tiU remaining were suf- 
ficient for the people. But since they have now 
no churches at all, these yenerable fragments do 
not prove the people of former times to have 
been more numerous, but to have been more de- 
vout. If the inhabitant^ were doubled, with 
their present principles, it appears not that any 
provision for publick worship would be made. 
Where the religion of a country enforces conse- 
crated buildings, the number of those buildings 
may be supposed to afford some indication, how- 
ever uncertain, of the populojusness of the place; 
but where by a change of manners a nation is 
contented to live without them, their decay im- 
plies no diminution of inhabitants. 

Some of jhese dilapidations are said to be 
found in islands now uninhabited; but I doubt 
whether we can thence infer that they were ever 
peopled. The religion of the middle age is well 
known to have placed fpo much hope in lonely 
austerities. Voluntary solitude was the great 
art of propitiation, by which crimes were effaced, 
and C9nscien,ce was appeased: it is therefore 
not unlikely, that oratories were often built in 
places where retirement was sure to have no dis- 
turbance. 

Raasay has little that can detain a traveller, 
except the laird and his family ; but their power 
wants no auxiliaries. Such a seat of hospita- 
lity, amidst the winds and waters, fills the ima- 
gination with a delightful contrariety of images. 
Without is jthe rough ocean and the rocky land, 
the beating billows and the howling storm: 
within is plenty and elegance, beauty and gaiety. 
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the song and the dance. In Raasay, if I could 
have found an Ulysses, I had fancied a Phseacia. 

DUNVEGAK. 

At Raasay, by good fortune, Macleod, so the 
chief of the clan is called, was paying a visit, 
and by him we were invited to his seat at Dun- 
vegan. Raasay has a stout boat, built in Nor- 
way, in which, with six oars, he conveyed us 
back to Sky. We landed at Port Re, so called 
because James the Fifth of Scotland, who had 
curiosity to visit the islands, came into it. The 
port is made by an inlet of the sea, deep and 
narrow, where a ship lay waiting to dispeople 
Sky, by carrying the natives away to America. 

In coasting Sky, we passed by the cavern in 
which it was the custom, as Martin relates, to 
catch birds in the night, by making a fire at the 
entrance. This practice is disused ; for the 
birds, as is known often to happen, have changed 
their haunts. 

Here we dined at a publick house, I believe 
the only inn of the island, and having mounted 
our horses, travelled in the manner already de- 
scribed, till we came to Kingsborough, a place 
distinguished by that name, because the king 
lodged here when he landed at Port Re. We 
were entertained with the usual hospitality by 
Mr. Macdonald, and his lady Flora Macdonald, 
a name that will be mentioned in history, and if 
courage and fidelity be virtues, mentioned with 
honour. She is a woman of middle stature, soft 
features, gentle manners, and elegant presence. 

In the morning we sent out tiot*fcfc \w«A •*. 
promontory to meet us, and vpax&l <s«n*&w* 
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part of the day's fatigue, by crossing an arm of 
the sea. We had at last some difficulty in com- 
ing to Dunvegan ; for our way led over an ex- 
tensive moor, where every step was to be taken 
with caution, and we were often obliged to alight, 
because the ground could not be trusted. In 
travelling this watery flat, I perceived that it had 
a visible declivity, and might without much ex- 
pence or difficulty be drained. But difficulty 
and expence are relative terms, which have dif- 
ferent meanings in different places. 

To Dunvegan we came, very willing to be at 
rest, and found our fatigue amply recompensed 
by our reception. Lady Macleod, who had lived 
many years in England, was newjy come hither 
with her son and four daughters, who fcnew, aQ the 
arts of southern elegance, and all the inpdes of 
English economy. Here therefore we settled, 
and did not spoil the present hour with thpughts 
of departure. 

Dunvegan is a rocky prominence, Jhat juts 
out into a bay, on the west side of Sty. The 
house, which is the principal seat of JVIaqleod, is 
partly old and partly niodern ; it is built upon 
the rock, and looks upon the water. It fprjns 
two sides of a small square ; on the thir4 *j4? i* 
the skeleton of a castle pf unknown antiquity, 
supposed to have teen a Norwegian fortress, 
when the Panes were piaster? pf the islands. It 
is so nearly entire, that it might have, easily been 
made habitable, were there not an ominous tra- 
dition in the family,; that the owner shall not 
long outlive the reparation. The grandfather of 
the. present laird, in defiance of prediction, began 
the work, but desisted in a little time, and ap- 
plied his money to vrotae u*£%. 
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As the inhabitants of the Hebrides lived, fbr 
many ages, in continual expectation of hostili- 
ties, the chief of every clan resided ill a fortress. 
This house was accessible only from the water, 
till the last possessor opened an entrance by 
stairs upon the" land. 

They had formerly reason to be afraid, not 
only of declared ^ars and authorized invaders, 
or of roving pirates, which in the northern seas 
must have been very common ; but of inroads 
and insults from rival clans, who, in the plenitude 
of feudal independence, asked no leave of their 
sovereign to make war on one another. Sky has 
been ravaged by a feud between the two mighty 
pothers of Macdonald and Macleod. Macdon- 
ald having married a Macleod, upon some dis- 
content dismissed her, perhaps because she had 
brought hhn no children. Before the reign of 
James the Fifth, a Highland laird made a trial 
of his wife for a certain time, and if she did not 
please him, he was then at liberty to send her 
away. This however must always have offended, 
and Macleod resenting the injury, whatever were 
its circumstances, declared, that the wedding 
had been solemnized without a bonfire, but that 
the separation should be better illuminated ; and 
raising a little army, set fire to the territories of 
Macdonald, who returned a vifeit, and prevailed. 

Another story may show the disorderly state 
of insular neighbourhood. The inhabitants of 
the islte of Egg, meeting a boat manned by 
Macleods. tied the crew hand and foot, and set 
them adrift. Macleod landed ifpon Egg, and 
detnatidfed the offenders; but the inhabitants 
refuting to surrender them,TetPefetedto *.^anws 
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into which they thought their enemies unlikely 
to follow them. Macleod choked them with 
smoke, and left them lying dead by families as 
they stood. 

Here the violence of the weather confined us 
for some time, not at all to our discontent or in- 
convenience. We would indeed very willingly 
have visited the islands, which might be seen 
from the house, scattered in the sea, and I was 
particularly desirous to have viewed Isay ; but 
the storms did not permit us to launch a boat, 
and we were condemned to listen in idleness to 
the wind, except when we were better engaged 
by listening to the ladies. 

We had here more wind than waves, and suf- 
fered the severity of a tempest, without enjoying 
its magnificence. The sea being broken by the 
multitude of islands, does not roar with so much 
noise, nor beat the storm with such foamy 
violence, as I have remarked on the coast of 
Sussex. Though, while I was in the Hebrides, 
the wind was extremly turbulent, I never saw 
very high billows. 

The country about Dunvegan is rough and 
barren. There are no trees except in the or- 
chard, which is a low sheltered spot surrounded 
with a wall. 

When this house was intended to sustain a 
siege, a well was made in the court, by boring 
the rock downwards, till water was found, which 
though so near to the sea, I have not heard men- 
tioned as brackish, though it has some hardness, 
or other qualities, which make it less fit for use; 
and the family is novf \reXtet i\s^Ued from a 
stream, which runs by like w3L,tawfc\Hi*^*Mr 

waterfalls. 
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Here we saw some traces of former manners, 
and heard some standing traditions. In the 
house is kept an ox's horn, hollowed so as to hold 
perhaps two quarts, which the heir of Macleod 
was expected to swallow at one draught, as a 
test of his manhood, before he was permitted to 
bear arms, or could claim a seat among the men. 
It is held that the return of the laird to Dunve- 
gan, after any considerable absence, produces a 
plentiful capture of herrings ; and that, if any 
woman crosses the water to the opposite island, 
the herrings will desert the coast. Boetius tells 
the same of some other place. This tradition is 
not uniform. Some hold that no woman may pass, 
and others that none may pass but a Macleod. 

Among other guests which the hospitality of 
Dunvegan brought to the table, a visit was paid 
by the laird and lady of a small island south of 
Sky, of which the proper name is Muack, which 
signifies swine. It is commonly called Muck, 
which the proprietor not liking, has endeavoured, 
without effect, to change to Monk. It is usual 
to call gentlemen in Scotland by the name of 
their possessions, as Raasay, Bernera, Loch Buy, 
a practice necessary in countries inhabited by 
clans, where all that live in the same territory 
have one name, and must be therefore discrimi- 
nated by some addition. This gentleman, whose 
name, I think, is Maclean, should be regularly 
called Muck,; but the appellation, which he 
thinks too coarse for his island, he would like 
still less for himself, and he • is therefore ad- 
dressed by the title of Isle of Muck. 

This little island, however it be named, is of 
considerable value. It is two English mile* W%.> 
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and three quarters of a mile broad, and conse- 
quently contains only nine hundred and sixty 
English acres. It is chieflly arable. Half of 
this little dorhinion the laird retains in his own 
hand, and on the other half, live one hundred 
and sixty persons, who pay their rent by exported 
corn. What Tent they pay, we were not told, 
and could not decently enquire. The propor- 
tion of the people to the land is such, as the 
most fertile countries do not commonly maintain. 

The laird having all his people under his im- 
mediate view, seems to be very attentive to their, 
happiness. The devastation of the small-pox, 
when it visits places where it comes seldom, is 
well known. He has disarmed it of its terrour 
at Muack, by inoculating eighty of his people. 
The expence was two shillings and sixpence a- 
head. Many trades they cannot have among 
them, buttipon occasion, he fetches a smith from 
the fele of Egg, and has a tailor from the main 
land, six times a-year. This island well de- 
served to be seen, but the laird's absence left 
us no opportunity* 1 

Every inhabited island has its appendant and 
subordinate islets. Muck, however small, has 
yet others smaller about it, one of which has 
duly ground sufficient to afford pasture for three 
wethers. 

At Dnnvegan I had tasted lotus, and was in 
danger of forgetting that I was ever to depart, 
till Mr. Bosweil sagely reproached me with my 
sluggishness and softness. I had no very forcible 
defence to matte ; and We agisted to pursue our 
journey. Madeod accohwahifefi us to Ulinish, 
whefa We Wer'e ientertaitiOT Vj ^ Atariff of the 
island. ' 
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ULINISH. 

Ma. Macqueen travelled with us, and directed 
our attention to all that was worthy of observa- 
tion. With him we went to see an ancient 
building, called a dun or borough. « It was a cir- 
cular enclosure, about forty-two feet in diameter, 
walled round with loose stones, perhaps to the 
height of nine feet. The walls are very thick, 
diminishing a little towards the top, and though 
in these countries stone is not brought far, must 
have been raised with much labour. Within the 
great circle were several smaller rounds of wall, 
which formed distinct apartments. Its date and 
its use are unknown. Some suppose it the ori- 
ginal seat of the chiefs of the M acleods. Mr. 
Macqueen thought it a Danish fort. 

The entrance is covered with flat stones, and 
is narrow, because it was necessary that the 
stones which lie over it, should reach from one 
wall to the other ; yet, strait as the passage is, 
they seem heavier than could have been placed 
where they now lie, by the naked strength of as 
many men as might stand about them. They 
were probably raised by putting long pieces of 
wood under them, to which the action of a long 
line of lifters might be applied. Savages, in al} 
countries, have patience proportionate to their 
unskilfulness, and are pontent to attain their end 
by very tedious methods. 

If it was ever roofed, it might once Jiave 
been a dwelling, but a? there is no provfeiqn fox 
water, it could not have been a fortresf . In Sjty, 
ap in every otfrer place, these, \& rot *ssM$ws&> ^ 
ewffing whatever has fturVw^d xaesaat^> ^ V s5 * 1 

d i> 2. « 
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important use, and referring it to very remote 
ages. I am inclined to suspect that in lawless 
times, when the inhabitants of every mountain 
stole the cattle of their neighbour, these enclo- 
sures were used to secure the herds and flocks 
in the night. When they were driven within 
the wall, they might be easily watched, and de- 
fended as long as could be needful; for the 
robbers durst not wait till the injured clan should 
find them in the morning. 

The interiour enclosures, if the whole building 
were once a house, were the chambers of the 
chief inhabitants. If it was a place of security 
for cattle, they were probably the shelters of the 
keepers. 

From the Dun we were conducted to another 
place of security, a cave carried a great way 
under ground, which had been discovered by 
digging after a fox. The,se caves, of which 
many have been found, and many probably re- 
main concealed, are formed, I believe, commonly 
by taking advantage of a hollow, where banks or 
rocks rise on either side. If no such place can 
be found, the ground must be cut away. The 
walls are made by piling stones against the earth, 
on either side. It is then roofed by large stones 
laid across the cavern, which therefore cannot 
be wide. Over the roof, turfs were placed, and 
grass was suffered to grow ; and the mouth was 
concealed by bushes, or some other cover. 

These caves were represented to us as the 

cabins of the first rude inhabitants, of which, 

however, I am by no means persuaded. This 

was sp low, that no man could stand upright in 

it By their construction t\ie^ axfc *l\«o narrow, 
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that two can never pass along them together, 
and being subterraneous, they must be always 
damp. They are not the work of an age much 
ruder than the present; for they are formed 
with as much art as the construction of a com- 
mon hut requires. I imagine them to have been 
places only of occasional use, in which the 
islander, upon a sudden alarm, hid his utensils or 
his clothes, and perhaps sometimes his wife and 
children. 

This cave we entered, but could not proceed 
the whole length, and went away without knowing 
how far it was carried. For this omission w t e 
shall be blamed, as we perhaps haye blamed 
other travellers; but the day was rainy, and the 
ground was damp. We had with us neither 
spades nor pickaxes, and if love of ease sur- 
mounted our desire of knowledge, the offence 
has not the invidiousness of singularity. 

Edifices, either standing or ruined, are the 
chief records of an illiterate nation. In soiqe 
part of this journey, at no great distance from 
our way, stood a shattered fortress, of which the 
learn&a minister, to whose communication we 
are much indebted; gave us an account. 

Those, said he, are the walls of a place of re- 
fuge, built in the time of lames the Sixth, by 
Hugh M acdonahj, wfrq was next heir to the dig- 
nity and fortune of his chief. Hugh, being so 
near his wish, was impatient of delay; and had 
art and influence sufficient tp engage several 
gentlemen in a plot agaj^t the laird's life. 
Something niust be stipulated on.bojth side$ ; for 
they would not dip their nand* \ix \>\$<A ^sv^i 
for Hugh's advancement. TYve cbm^*fc\ n*^ 
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formally written, signed by the conspirators, and 
placed in the hands of one Macleod. 

It happened that Macleod had sold some 
cattle to a drover, who not having ready money, 
gave him a bond for payment. The debt was 
discharged, and the bond redemanded ; which 
Macleod, who could not read, intending to put 
into his hands, gave him the conspiracy. The 
drover, when he had read the paper, delivered 
it privately to Macdonald, who being thus in- 
formed of his danger, called his friends together, 
and provided for his safety. He made a publick 
feast, and inviting Hugh Macdonald and his 
confederates, placed each of them at the table 
between two men of known fidelity. The com- 
pact of conspiracy was then shown, and every 
man confronted with his own name. Macdonald 
acted with great moderation. He upbraided 
Hugh both with disloyalty and ingratitude ; but 
told the rest, that he considered them as men 
deluded and misinformed. Hugh was sworn to 
fidelity, and dismissed with his companions ; but 
he was not generous enough to be reclaimed by 
lenity ; and finding no longer any countenance 
among the gentlemen, endeavoured to execute 
the same design by meaner hands. In this prac- 
tice he was detected, taken to Macdonald's castle, 
and imprisoned in the dungeon. When he was 
hungry, they let down a plentiful meal of salted 
meat ; and when, after his repast, he called for 
drink, conveyed to him a covered cup, which, 
when he lifted the lid, he found empty. From 
that time they visited him no more, but left him 
to perish in solitude and darkness. 

We were then told of a. caveraYrj ^fet&a&Y&^TO- 
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markable for the powerful reverberation of sounds. 
After dinner we took a boat, to explore this cu- 
rious cavity. The boatmen, who seemed to be 
of a rank above that of common drudges, en- 
quired who the strangers were ; and being told 
we came one from Scotland, and the other from 
England, asked if the Englishman could recount 
a long genealogy. What answer was given 
them, the conversation being in Erse, I was not 
much inclined to examine. 

They expected no good event of the voyage ; 
for one of them declared that he heard the cry 
of an English ghost. This omen I was not told 
till after our return, and therefore cannot claim 
the dignity of despising it. 

The sea was smooth. We never left the shore, 
and came without any disaster to the cavern, 
which we found rugged and misshapen, about 
one hundred and eighty feet long, thirty wide 
in the broadest part, and in the' loftiest, as we 
guessed, about thirty high. It was now dry, 
but at high water the sea rises in it near six feet. 
Here I saw what I had never seen before, limpets 
and muscles in their natural state. But as a 
new testimony to the veracity of common fame, 
here was no echo to be heard. 

We then walked through a natural arch in the 
rock, which might have pleased us by its novelty, 
had the stones, which encumbered our feet, 
given us leisure to consider it. We were shown 
the gummy seed of the kelp, that fastens itself 
to a stone, from which it grows into a strong 
stalk. 

In our return, we founi a \\tt\fc W3 \!l^^. 
point of a rock, catching witti \i\a wv^fc^««W« 
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for the family. We rowed up to him, and bor- 
rowed his rod, with which Mr. Boswell caught & 
cuddy. * 

The cuddy is a fish of which I know not the 
philosophical name. It is not much bigger than 
a gudgeon, but it is of great use in these islands, 
as it affords the lower people both food and oil 
for their lamps. Cuddies are so abundant, at 
some times of the year, that they are caught like 
white bait in the Thames, only by dipping a 
basket and drawing it back. 

If it were always practicable to fish, these 
islands could never be in much danger from 
famine : but unhappily, in the winter, when 
other provision fails, the seas are commonly too 
rough for nets, or boats. 

TALISKER IN SKY. 

From Ulinish our next stage was to Talisker, the 
house of colonel Macleod, an officer in tfre 
Dutch service, who in this time of universal 
peace, has for several years been permitted to be 
absent from his regiment. Having been bred to 
physick, he is consequently a schplar, and hip 
lady, by accompanying him in his different 
places of residence, is become skilful in several 
languages. Talisker is the place J^ypd&d ajifhat 
I haye se§n, from which the gay ancj &£ jovial 
seem utterly excluded ; and whege £h$ Jiepnit 
migtyt expect to grow old in medijtajjop, without 
possibility of disturbance or interruption^ It is 
situated very near the ,sea, but upon a coast 
where no vessel lands but when it is driven by a 
tempest pn the rpcks. Towards the Aa#4 are 
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Bred by firs, or pines, which grow there 
jperously, that some which the present 
ant planted, are very high and thick, 
lis place we very happily met with Mr. 
I Maclean, a young gentleman, the eldest 
the laird of Col, heir to a very great ex- 
land, and so desirous of improving his 
mce, that he spent a considerable time 
the farmers of Hertfordshire and Hamp- 
o learn their practice. He worked with 
n hands at the principal operations of 
ture, that he might not deceive himself by 
opinion of skill, which if he should find • 
;ient at home, he had no means of com- 
. If the world has agreed to praise the 
and manual labours of the czar of Mus- 
et Col have his share of the like applause, 
proportion of his dominions to the empire 
isia. 

i young gentleman was sporting in the 
ains of Sky, and when he was weary with 
ng his game, repaired for lodging to Ta- 

At night he missed one of his dogs, and 
le went to seek him in the morning, found 
gles feeding on his carcass. 
, for he must be named by his possessions, 
g that our intention was to visit Iona, of- 
;o conduct us to his chief, Sir Allan Mac- 
vho lived in the isle of Inch Kenneth, and 

readily find us a convenient passage, 
this time was formed an acquaintance, 
being begun by kindness, was accidentally 
ued by constraint; we derived muchplea- 
rom it, and I hope have given him no rea- 
repent it. 
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The weather was now almost one continued 
storm, and we were to snatch some happy inter- 
mission to be conveyed to Mull, the third island 
of the Hebrides, lying about a degree south of 
Sky, whence we might easily find our way to 
Inch Kenneth, where Sir Allan Maclean resided, 
and afterward to Iona. 

For this purpose the most commodious station 
that we could take was Armidel, which Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald had now left to a gentleman 
who lived there as his factor or steward. 

In our way to Armidel was Coriatachan, where 
we had already been, and to which therefore we 
were very willing to return. We staid however so 
long at Talisker, that a great part of our journey 
was performed in the gloom of the evening. In 
travelling even thus almost without light through 
naked solitude, when there is a guide whose con- 
duct may be trusted, a mind not naturally too 
much disposed to fear, may preserve some de- 
gree of cheerfulness; but what must be the 
solicitude of him who should be wandering, 
among the crags and hollows, benighted, igno- 
rant, and alone ? 

The fictions of the Gothick romances were 
not so remote from credibility as they are now 
thought. In the full prevalence of the feudal 
institution, when violence desolated the world, 
and every baron lived in a fortress, forests and 
castles were regularly succeeded by each other, 
and the adventurer might very suddenly pass 
from the gloom of woods, or the ruggedness of 
moors, to seats of plenty, gaiety, and magnifi- 
cence. Whatever is imaged in the wildest tale, 
// giants, dragons, and enchantment be ex- 
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cepted, would be felt by him, who, wandering in 
the mountains without a guide, or upon the sea 
without a pilot, should be carried, amidst his 
terrour and uncertainty, to the hospitality and 
elegance of Raasay or Dunvegan. 

To Coriatachan at last we came, and found 
ourselves welcomed as before. Here we staid 
two days, and made such enquiries as curiosity 
suggested. The house was filled with company, 
among whom Mr. Macpherson and his sister 
distinguished themselves by their politeness and 
accomplishments. By him we were invited to 
Ostig, a house not far from Armidel, where we 
might easily hear of a boat, when the weather 
would suffer us to leave the island. 

OSTIG IN SKY. 

At Ostig, bf which Mr. Macpherson is minister, 
we were entertained for some days, then removed 
to Armidel, where we finished our observations 
on the island of Sky. 

As this island lies in the fifty-seventh degree, 
the air cannot be supposed to have much warmth. 
The long continuance of the sun above the horizon, 
does indeed sometimes produce great heat in 
northern latitudes ; but "this can only happen in 
sheltered places, where the atmosphere is to a 
certain degree stagnant, and the same mass of 
air continues to receive for many hours the rays 
of the sun, and the vapours of the earth. Sky 
lies open on the west and north to a vast extent 
of ocean, and is cooled in the summer by a per- 
petual ventilation, but by the same blast is kept 
warm in winter. Their weaftifct V& Ttcfc."^«*K»^ 
Half the year is deluded vr\tVv twky. ^«uv *** 
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autumnal to the vernal equinox, a dry 
hardly known, except when the showers a 
pended by a tempest. Under such skies 
expected no great exuberance of vegc 
Their winter overtakes their summer, am 
harvest lies upon the ground drenched wit 
The autumn struggles hard to produce s< 
our early fruits. I gathered gooseberries 
tember ; but they were small, and the hu 
thick. 

The winter is seldom such as puts a ft 

to the growth of plants, or reduces the c 

live wholly on the surplusage of the s 

In the year seventy-one they had a seve 

son, remembered by the name of the 

Spring, from which the island has not 

covered. The snow lay long upon the < 

a calamity hardly known before. Part 

cattle died for want, part were unseasona 

to buy sustenance for the owners; and, 

have not read or heard of before, the ki 

survived were so emaciated and dispirit 

they did not require the male at the usui 

Many of the roebucks perished. 

The soil, as in other countries, has it 
sities. In some parts there is only a th 
of earth spread upon a rock, which bears 
but short brown heath, and perhaps is 
nerally capable of any better product, 
are many bogs or mosses of greater or 
tent, where the soil cannot be supposed 
depth, though it is too wet for the ploug 
we did not observe in these any aquatic! 
The valleys and the mountains are ali] 
ened wirh heath. Some ^ra&*, howev* 
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here and there, and some happier spots of earth 
are capable of tillage. 

Their agriculture is laborious, and perhaps 
rather feeble than unskilful. Their chief ma- 
nure is seaweed, which, when they lay it to rot 
upon the field, gives them a better crop than 
those of the Highlands. They heap sea-shells 
upon the dunghill, which in time moulder into a 
fertilizing substance. When they find a vein of 
earth where they cannot use it, they dig it up, 
and add it to the mould of a more commodious 
place. 

Their corn grounds often lie in such in- 
tricacies among the crags, that there is no room 
for the action of a team and plough. The soil 
is^then turned up by manual labour, with an in- 
strument called a crooked spade, of a form and 
weight which to me appeared very incommodious, 
and would perhaps be soon improved in a 
country where workmen could be easily found 
and easily paid. It has a narrow blade of iron 
fixed to a long and heavy piece of wood, which 
must have, about a foot and a half above the 
iron, a knee or flexure with the angle downwards. 
When the farmer encounters a stone, which is 
the great impediment of his operations, he drives 
the blade under it, and bringing the knee or 
angle to the ground, has in the long handle a 
a very forcible lever. 

According to the different mode of tillage, 
farms are distinguished into long land and short 
land. Long land is that which affords room for 
a plough, and short land is turned up by the 
spade. 

The grain which they commit \.o Vkfc Vaxwa* 
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thus tediously formed, is either oats or barky. 
They do not sow barley without very copious 
manure, and then they expect from it ten for 
one, an increase equal to that of better countries; 
but the culture is so operose that they content 
tshemsetves commonly with oats ; and who can 
relate without compassion, that after all their 
diligence, they are to expect only a triple in- 
crease? It is in vain to hope for pten&y, when 
a third part of the harvest must be r&tervfed for 
seed. 

When their grain is arrived at a state which 
they must consider as ripeness, they do not cut, 
but pull, the barley : to the oats they apply the 
sickle. Wheel carriages they have none, but 
make a frame of timber which is drawn by one 
horse, with the two points behind pressing on 
the ground!. On this they sometimes drag home 
their sheaves, but often convey them home m t 
kind of 'Open pannier, or frame of sticks, upon 
the horse's back. 

Of that which is obtained with so touch diffi- 
culty; frothing surely ought to be wasted; yet 
•their method of clearing their oats from the 
husk is by parching them in the straw. Thus 
with the genuine improvidence of savages, they 
destroy that fodder for want of which their cat- 
tle may perish. From this practice they have 
two petty conveniencies ; they dry the grain so 
€hat it is easily reduced to meal, and $bey escape 
the theft of the thresher, ^he taste contracted 
from the fire by the oats, as by eirery other 
torched substance, use mu*t long ago hare 
made grateful. The~o«teVta& *x^ tkA. patched 
rtmst be dried ia *\h&*. 
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The barns of Sky I never saw. That which 
Macleod of Raasay had erected near his house 
was so contrived, because the harvest is seldom 
brought home dry, as by perpetual perflation to 
prevent the mow from heating. 

Of their gardens I can judge only from their 
tables. I did not observe that the common 
greens were wanting, and suppose, that by 
choosing an advantageous exposition, they can 
raise all the more hardy esculant plants. Of 
vegetable fragrance or beauty they are not yet 
studious. Few vows are made to Flora in the 
Hebrides. ' 

They gather a little hay, but the grass is mown 
late ; and is so often almost dry, and again very 
wet, before it is housed, that it becomes a col- 
lection of withered stalks without taste or fra- 
grance ; it must be eaten by cattle that have no- 
thing else, but by most English farmer* would 
be thrown away. * 

In the islands I have not heard that any sub- 
terraneous treasures havebeen discovered, though 
where there are mountains, there are commonly 
minerals. One of the rocks in Col has a black 
vein, imagined to consist of the ore of lead ; but 
it was never yet opened or essayed. In Sky a 
black mass was accidentally picked up, and 
brought into the house of the owner of the land, 
who found himself strongly inclined to think it 
a cpaj, but unhappily it did not burn in the chim- 
ney. Common ores would be here o# no great 
value ; for what require* to be separated by fire, 
must, if jt were found, be carried wa$ ut \t& 
mineraJ »\&e, Jure being no fonfc fat fo* w^: 
iwJuHH* or fofge. Perhaps \ry $&%&(& i^w» 

E £2 
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in this world of stone, some valuable species of 
marble might be discovered. But neither philo- 
sophical curiosity, nor commercial industry, have 
yet fixed their abode here, where the importunity 
of immediate want, supplied but for the day, 
and craving on the morrow, has left little room 
for excursive knowledge, or the pleasing fancies 
of distant profit. 

They have lately found a manufacture consi- 
derably lucrative. Their rocks abound with kelp, 
a sea-plant, of which the ashes are melted into 
glass. They burn kelp in great quantities, and 
then send it away in ships, which come regularly 
to purchase them. This new source of riches 
has raised the rents of many maritime farms; 
but the tenants pay, like all other tenants, the 
additional rent with great unwillingness; because 
they consider the profits of the kelp as the mere 
product of personal labour, to which the land- 
lord contributes nothing. However, as any man 
may be said to give what he gives the power of 
gaining, he has certainly as much right to profit 
from the price of kelp as of any thing else found 
or raised upon his ground. 

This new trade has excited a long and eager 
litigation between Macdonald and Macleod, for 
a ledge of rocks, which, till the value of kelp 
was known, neither of them desired the reputa- 
tion of possessing. 

The cattle of Sky are not so small as is com- 
monly believed. Since they have sent their 
beeves in great numbers to southern marts, they 
have probably taken more care of their breed. 
At stated times the annual growth of cattle is 
driven to a fair, by a general fawrec, and with 
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the money which he returns to the farmer, the 
rents axe paid. 

The priee regularly expected, is from two to 
three pounds a head : there was once one sold 
for five pounds. They go from the islands very 
lean, and are not offered to the butcher till they 
have been long fatted in English pastures. 

Of their black cattle some are without horns, 
called by the Scots, humble cows, as we call a 
bee an humble bee, that wants a sting. Whether 
this difference be specifick, or accidental, though 
we enquired with great diligence, we could pot 
be informed. We are not very sure that the 
bull is ever without horns, though we have been 
told that suih bulls there are. What is p*o- 
<}u£ed by putting a horned and uuhorned male 
and female together, no man has ever tried that 
thought the result worthy of observation, 

Their gorges are, like their cows, of a mode- 
rate size. I had no difficulty to mount myself 
commodiously by the favour of the gentlemen. 
I heard of very little cows in Barra, and very 
little horses in Rum, where perhaps no care is 
taken to prevent that diminution of size, which 
must always happen, where the greater and the 
less copulate promiscuously, and the young ani- 
mal is restrained ftom growth by penury /of sus- 
tenance. 

The goat is the general w&abitant of the eaxtja, 
complying with every difference of climate and 
of soil. The goats #f the Hebrides are like 
others ; nor did I hear any thing of their sheep 
to be particularly remarked. 

In the penury of these maUgn&Tit T&^tf>w%>wr- 
ihing is left that can be converted to fotfA. ^* 

£B3 1 
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goats and the sheep are milked like the cows* 
A single meal of a goat is a quart, and of a 
sheep a pint. Such at least was the account 
which I could extract from those of whom I am 
not sure that they ever had enquired. 

The milk of goats is much thinner than that 
of cows, and that of sheep is much thicker. 
Sheep's milk is never eaten before it is boiled ; 
as it is thick, it must be very liberal of curd, 
and the people of St. Kilda form it into small 
cheeses. 

The stags of the mountains are less than those 
of our parks or forests, perhaps not bigger than 
our fallow deer. Their flesh has no rankness, 
nor is inferiour in flavour to our common veni- 
son. The roebuck I neither saw nor tasted. 
These are not countries for a regular chase. 
The deer are not driven with horns and hounds. 
A sportsman, with his gun in his hand, watches 
the animal, and when he has wounded him, 
traces him by the blood. 

They have a race of brinded greyhounds, 
larger and stronger than those with which we 
course hares, and those are the only dogs used 
by them for the chase. 

Man is by the use of fire-arms made so much 
an overmatch for other animals, that in all coun- 
tries, where they are in use, the wild part of the 
creation sensibly diminishes. There will pro- 
bably not be long either stags or roebucks in 
the islands. All the beasts of chase would have 
been lost long ago in countries well inhabited, 
had they not been preserved by laws for the 
pleasure of the rich. 

There are in Sky neither toX& t\ot m\ce > but 
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the weasel is so frequent, that he is heard in 
houses rattling behind chests or beds, as rats in 
England; They probably owe to his predomi- 
nance that they have no other vermin ; for since 
the great rat took possession of this part of the 
world, scarce a ship can touch at any port, but 
some of his race are left behind. They have 
within these few years begun to infest the isle of ' 
Col, where being left by some trading vessel, 
they have increased for want of weasels to op- 
pose them. 

The inhabitants of Sky, and of the other 
islands, which I have seen, are commonly of the 
middle stature, wittTfewer among them very tall 
or very short, than are seen in England ; or per- 
haps, as their numbers are small, the chances 
of any deviation from the common measure are 
necessarily few. The tallest men that I saw are 
among those of -higher rank. In regions of 
barrenness and scarcity, the human race is hin- 
dered in its growth by the same causes as other 
animals. 

The -ladies have as much beauty here as in 
other places, but bloom and softness are not to 
be expected among the lower classes, whose 
faces are exposed to the rudeness of the climate, 
and whose features are sometimes contracted by 
want, and sometimes hardened by the blasts. 
Supreme beauty is seldom found in cottages or 
workshops, even where no real hardships are 
•suffered. To expand the human face to its full 
perfection, it seems necessary that the mind 
should cooperate by placidness of content, o* 
consciousness of superiority* 

Their strength is proportionate to \^evt «oa 
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but they are accustomed to run npou rough 
ground, and therefore can with great agjUty skip 
over the bop, or clamber the mountain, for a 
campaign in the wastes of America, so)dier§ 
better qualified could not have bean found. 
Haying little work to do, they are not willing, 
nor perhaps able, to endure a long continuance 
of manual labour, and are therefore considered 
as habitually idle. 

Having never been supplied with those accom- 
modations, which life extensively diversified with 
trades affords, they supply their wants by very 
insufficient shifts, and endure many inconveni- 
encies, which a little attention would easily re- 
lieve. I have seen a horse carrying home the 
harvest on a crate. Under his tail was a stick 
for a crupper, held at the two ends by £wists of 
straw. Hemp will grow in their islands, ami 
therefore ropes may be ha/i. Jf they wanted 
hemp, they might make better cordage of rushes, 
or perhaps of nettles, than of straw. 

Their method of life neither secures then? per- 
petual health, nor exposes them jto any parti- 
cular diseases. There are physicians in the 
islands, who, I believe, all practise chirurgery, 
and ail compound their own medicines. 

It is generally supposed, that life is longer ia 
places where there are few opportunities of 
luxury ; but I found no instance here of extra- 
ordinary longevity. A cottager grows old over 
his oaten cakes, like a citizen at a turtle feast 
He is indeed seldom incommoded by corpulence. 
Poverty preserves \lvqbl from sinking under the 
burden of himself, y>\rt.Y& eara^ft* \&» sAW in- 
lury of time. Instance* o* V»% ^Sa w& tfc*& 
3d, which those ^Vo W* <0wswv to. tos*. 
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willing to credit than examine. To be told that 
any man has attained a hundred years, gives 
hope and comfort to him who stands trembling 
on the brink of his own climacterick. 

Length of life is - distributed impartially to 
very different modes of life in very different cli- 
mates; and the mountains have no greater ex- 
amples of age and health than the low lands, 
where I was introduced to two ladies of high 
quality, one of whom, in her ninety-fourth year,, 
presided at her table with the full exercise of 
all her powers ; and the other has attained her 
eighty-fourth, without any diminution of her 
vivacity, and with little reason to accuse time of 
depredations on her beauty.. 

In the islands, as in most .other places, the in- 
habitants are of different* rank, and one does 
not encroach here upon another. Where there 
is no commerce nor manufacture, he that is 
born poor can scarcely become rich ; and if 
none are able to buy estates, he that is born to 
land cannot annihilate his family by selling it. 
This was once the state of these countries. 
Perhaps there is no example, till within a cen- 
tury and half, of any family whose estate was 
alienated otherwise than by violence or forfeiture. 
Since money has been brought amongst them, 
they have found, like others, the art of spending 
more than they receive ; and I saw with grief 
the chief of a very ancient clan, whose island 
was condemned by law to be sold for the satis- 
faction of his creditors. 

The name of the highest dignity is Lakd, <a£ 
which there are in the extensive \sU of ^Vj ^^ 
three, Jfaedonald, Macleod, and ^*Vym^ 
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The laird is the original owner of the land, 
whose natural power must be very great, where 
no man lives bat by agriculture ; and where the 
produce of the land is not conveyed through 
the labyrinths of traffick, but passes directly 
from the hand that gathers it, to the mouth that 
eats it. The laird has all those in his power that 
live upon his farms. Kings can, for the most 
part, only exalt or degrade. The laird at plea- 
sure can feed or starve, can give bread, or with- 
hold it. This inherent power was yet strength- 
ened by the kindness of consanguinity, and the 
reverence of patriarchal authority. The laird 
was the father of the clan, and his tenants com- 
monly bore his name. And to these principles 
of original command was added, for many ages, 
an exclusive right of legal jurisdiction. 

This multifarious and extensive obligation 
operated with force scarcely credible. Every 
duty, moral or political, was absorbed in affec- 
tion and adherence to the chjef. Not many 
years have passed since the clans knew no law 
but the laird's will. He told them to whom they 
should be friends or enemies, what king^they 
should obey, and what religion they should 
profess. 

When the Scots first rose in arms against {b* 
succession of the House of Hanover, jLorat, 
the chief of the Frasers, was in exile for a rape. 
The Frasers were very numerous, and very jea- 
lous against the government. 4 pardon was 
sent to Lovat. He came to the English camp, 
and the clan immediately deserted to him. 

Next in dignity to tV*\^vc4\*\kfc Tacksman ; 
a large taker or \e%afc\*A<tex <& \»u&* ^ Nft*& 
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he keeps part as a domain in his ow^baj&il^and 
lets part to under-tenants. The tacksman is 
necessarily a man capable of securing to the 
laird tibe 'Whole' rent, and is commonly a colla- 
teral relation. .These tacks, -or subordinate pos- 
session, were lt)ng Considered as hereditary, 
and the occupant Was distinguished by the name 
df the plac6 at whidh he resided. He held a 
middle station, by which the highest and the 
lowest orders were connected. He paid rent 
and reverence to the laird, and received them 
from the tenants. This tenure still subsists, 
with its original operation, but not with the pri- 
mitive stability. Since the islanders, no longer 
content to live, have learned the desire of grow- 
ing rich, an ancient dependent is in danger of 
giving way to a higher bidder, at the expence of 
domestick dignity and hereditary power. The 
stranger, whose money buys him preference, 
considers himself as paying for all that he has, 
and is. indifferent about the laird's honour or 
safety. The commodiousness of money fe in- 
deed great; but there are some advantages 
which money cannot buy, and which therefore 
no wise man will by the love of money be tempted 
to forego. 

I have found m the hither parts of Scotland, 
men, not defective in judgment or general expe- 
rience, who consider the tacksman as a useless 
burden of the ground, as a drone who lives upon 
the product of an estate, without the right of 
-property, or the merit of labour, and who im- 
poverishes at once the landlord and tte tecraoX. 
The land, say they, is let to the ttt&sm&xt *X. «»■- 
pence an acre, aftd by him to thfc tetv*xv\. %X X***- 
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pence. Let the owner be the immediate land- 
lord to all the tenants ; if he sets the ground at 
eightpence, he will increase his revenue by a 
fourth part, and the tenant's burden will be di- 
minished by a fifth. 

Those who pursue this train of reasoning, 
seem not sufficiently to enquire whither it will 
lead them, nor to know that it will equally show 
the propriety of suppressing all wholesale trade, 
of shutting up the shops of every man who sells 
what he does not make, and of extruding all 
whose agency and profit intervene between the 
manufacturer and the consumer. They may, 
by stretching their understandings a little wider, 
comprehend, that all those who, by undertaking 
large quantities of manufacture, and affording 
employment to many labourers, make themselves 
considered as benefactors to the, publick, have 
only been robbing their workmen with one hand, 
and their customers with the other. If Crowley 
had sold only what he could make, and all his 
smiths had wrought their own iron with their 
own hammers, he would have lived on less, and 
they would have sold their work for more. The 
salaries of superintendents and clerks would 
have been partly saved, and partly shared, and 
nails been sometimes cheaper l>y a farthing in a 
hundred. But then if the smith could not have 
found an immediate purchaser, he must have 
deserted his anvil ; if there had by accident at 
any time been more sellers than buyers, the 
workmen must have reduced their profit to no- 
thing, by underselling one another; and as no 
great stock could have been in any han$, no 
sudden demand of \arge <^kqX\\\&« could have 
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been answered, and the builder must have stood 
still till the nailer could^upply him. 

According to these schemes, universal plenty 
is to begin and end in universal misery. Hope 
and emulation will be utterly extinguished ; and 
as all must obey the call of immediate necessity, 
nothing that requires extensive views, or pro- 
vides for distant consequences, will ever be per- 
formed. 

To the southern inhabitants of Scotland, the 
state of the mountains and the islands is equally 
unknown with that of Borneo or Sumatra; of 
both they have only heard a little, and guess the 
rest. They are strangers to the language and 
the manners, to the advantages and the wants 
of the people, whose life they would model, and 
whose evils they would remedy. 

Nothing is less difficult than to procure one 
convenience by the forfeiture of another. A 
soldier may expedite his march by throwing 
away his arms. To banish the tacksman is 
easy, to make a country plentiful by diminishing 
the people, is an expeditious mode of hus- 
bandry ; but that abundance, which there is 
nobody to enjoy, contributes little to human 
happiness. 

As the mind must govern the hands, so in 
every society -the man of intelligence must di- 
rect the man of labour. If the tacksman be 
taken away, the Hebrides must in their present 
state be given up to grossness and ignorance ; 
the tenant, for want of instruction, will be un- 
skilful, and for want of admonition, will be ne- 
gligent. The laird, in these wide estates* which, 
often consist of islands remote fromoxw* *c&a!to\sfc. 

VOL. XII. F F 
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cannot extend hU personal influence to all his 
tenants; and the steward having no dignity an- 
nexed to his character, can have little authority 
among men taught to pay reverence only to 
birth, and who regard the tacksman as their 
hereditary superiour ; nor can the steward have 
equal zeal for the prosperity of an estate pro- 
fitable only to the laird, with the tacksman, who 
has the laird's income involved in his own. 

The only gentlemen in the islands are the 
lairds, the tacksmen, and the ministers, who fre- 
quently improve their livings by becoming 
farmers. If the tacksmen be banished, who 
will be left to impart knowledge, or impress civi- 
lity ? The laird must always be at a distance 
from the greater part of 'his lands ; and if he 
resides at all upon them, must drag his days in 
solitude, having no longer either a friend or a com- 
panion ; he will therefore depart to some more 
comfortable residence, and leave the tenants to 
the wisdom and mercy of a factor. 

Of tenants there are different orders, as they 
have greater or less stock. Land is sometimes 
leased to a small fellowship, who live in a cluster 
of huts, called a Tenant's Town, and are bound 
jointly and separately for the payment of their 
vent. These, I believe, employ in the care of 
their cattle, and the labour of tillage, a kind of 
tenants yet lower ; who having a hut, with grass 
for a certain number of cows and sheep, pay 
their rent by a stipulated quantity of labour. 

The condition of domestick servants, or the 

price of occasional labour, I do not know with 

certainty. I was told that the maids have sheep, 

and are allowed to spm tot \5&ks« qwcl clothing; 
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perhaps they have no pecuniary wages, or none 
but in very wealthy families. The state of 
life which has hitherto been purely pastoral,{be- 
gins now to be a little variegated with com- 
merce; but novelties enter by degrees, and till 
one mode has fully prevailed over the other, no 
settled notion can be formed. 

Such is the system of insular subordination, 
which having little variety, cannot afford much 
delight in the view, nor long detain the mind in 
contemplation. The inhabitants were for a long 
time perhaps not unhappy ; but their content 
was a muddy mixture of pride and ignorance, 
an indifference for pleasures which they did not 
know, a blind veneration for their chiefs, and a 
strong conviction of their own importance. 

Their pride has been crushed by the heavy 
hand of a vindictive conqueror, whose severities 
have been followed by laws, which, though they 
cannot be called cruel, have produced much dis- 
content, because they operate upon the surface 
of life, and make every eye bear witness to sub- 
jection. To be compelled to a new dress, has 
always been found painful. 

Their chiefs being now deprived of their juris- 
diction, have already lost much of their in- 
fluence ; and as they gradually degenerate from 
patriarchal rulers to rapacious landlords, they 
will divest themselves of the little that remains. 

That dignity which they derived from an opi- 
nion of their military importance, the law, which 
disarmed them, has abated. An old gentleman, 
delighting himself with the recollection «? Vas- 
ter days, related, that forty 'jettta *£&» * <S»*^ 
tain walked out attended lyj lew ox wkw ** 
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lowers with their arms rattling. That animating 
rabble has now ceased. The chief has lost his 
formidable retinue ; and the Highlander walks 
his heath unarmed and defenceless, with the 
peaceful submission of a French peasant, or 
English cottager. 

Their ignorance grows every day less, but 
their knowledge is yet of little other use than 
to show them their wants. They are now in the 
period of education, and feel the uneasiness of 
discipline, without yet perceiving the benefit of 
instruction. 

The last law, by which the Highlanders are 
deprived of their arms, has operated with effi- 
cacy beyond expectation. Of former statutes 
made with the same design, the execution had 
been feeble, and the effect inconsiderable. Con- 
cealment was undoubtedly practised, and per- 
haps often with connivance. There was tender- 
ness or partiality on one side, and obstinacy on 
the other. But the law, which followed the vic- 
tory of Culloden, found the whole nation de- 
jected and intimidated ; informations were given 
without danger and without fear, and the arms 
were collected with such rigour, that every house 
was despoiled of its defence. 

To disarm part of the Highlands, could give 
no reasonable occasion of complaint. Every 
government must be allowed the power of taking 
away the weapon that is lifted against it. But 
the loyal clans murmured with some appearance 
of justice, that, after having defended the king, 
they were forbidden for the future to defend 
themselves; and that the sword should be for- 
feited, which had been \ega\Vj orc^o^sA. Their 
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case is undoubtedly hard, but in political regu- 
lations, good cannot be complete, it can only 
be predominant. 

Whether by disarming a people thus broken 
into several tribes, and thus remote from the 
•eat of power, more good than evil has been 
produced, may deserve enquiry. The supreme 
power in every community has the right of de- 
barring every individual, and every subordinate 
society, from self-defence, only because the su- 
preme power is able to defend them ; and there- 
fore where the governour cannot act, he must 
trust the subject to act for himself. These 
islands might be wasted with fire and sword be- 
fore their sovereign would know their distress. 
A gang of robbers, such as has been lately found 
confederating themselves in the Highlands, 
might lay a wide region under contribution. 
The crew of a petty privateer might land on the 
largest and most wealthy of the islands, and riot 
without control in cruelty and waste. It was 
observed by one of the chiefs of Sky, that fifty 
armed men might, without resistance, ravage the 
country. Laws that place the subjects in such 
a state, contravene the first principles of the 
compact of authority; they exact obedience, 
and yield no protection. 

It affords a generous and manly pleasure to 
conceive a little nation gathering its fruits and 
tending its herds with fearless confidence, though 
it lies open on every side to invasion, where, in 
contempt of walls and trenches, every man 
sleeps securely with his sword beside him; 
where all on the first approach of YiosVjX&^^^av^ 
together at the call to battle, ** *\. * wwMftW* 

F F 3 
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to a festal show ; and committing their cattle to 
the care of those whom age or nature has dis- 
abled, engaged the enemy with that compe- 
tition for hazard and for glory, which operate in 
men that fight under the eye of those whose dis- 
like or kindness they have always considered as 
the greatest evil or the greatest good . 

This was, in the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the state of the Highlands. Every man 
was a soldier, who partook of national confi- 
dence, and interested himself in national ho- 
nour. To lose this spirit, is to lose what no 
small advantage will compensate. 

It may likewise deserve to be enquired, whe- 
ther a great nation ought to be totally commer- 
cial ? whether amidst the uncertainty of human 
affairs, too much attention to one mode of hap- 
piness may not endanger others ? whether the 
pride of riches must not sometimes have re- 
course to the protection of courage ? and whe- 
ther, if it be necessary to preserve in some part 
of the empire the military spirit, it can subsist 
more commodiously in any place, than in remote 
and unprofitable provinces, where it can com- 
monly do little harm, and whence it may be 
called forth at any sudden exigence ? 

It must however be confessed, that a man who 
places honour only in successful violence, is a 
very troublesome and pernicious animal in time 
of peace ; and that the martial character can- 
not prevail in a whole people, but by the dimi- 
nution of all other virtues. He that is accus- 
tomed to resolve all right into conquest, will 
have very little tenderness or equity. All the 
friendship in such a \\fe cw&\*fe oofcj * confede- 
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racy of invasion, or alliance of defence. The 
strong must flourish by force, and the weak sub- 
sist by stratagem. 

Till the . Highlanders lost their ferocity with 
their arms, they suffered from each other all that 
malignity could dictate, or precipitance could 
act. Every provocation was revenged with 
blood, and no man that ventured into a. numer- 
ous company, by whatever occasion brought to- 
gether, was sure of returning without a wound. 
If they are now exposed to foreign hostilities, 
they may talk of the danger, but can seldom 
feel it. If they are no longer martial, they are 
no longer quarrelsome. Misery is caused, for 
the most part, not by a heavy crush of disaster, 
but by the corrosion of less visible evils, which 
canker enjoyment, and undermine security. The 
visit of an invader is necessarily rare, but do- 
mestick animosities allow no cessation. 

The abolition of the local jurisdictions, which 
had for so many ages been exercised by the 
chiefs, has likewise its evil and its good. The 
feudal constitution naturally diffused itself into 
long ramifications of subordinate authority. To 
this general temper of the government was add- 
ed the peculiar form of the country, broken by 
mountains into many subdivisions scarcely ac- 
cessible but to the natives, and guarded by pass- 
es, or perplexed with intricacies, through which 
national justice could not find its way. 

The power of deciding controversies, and of 
punishing offences, as some such power there 
must always be, was intrusted to the lairds of 
the country, to those whom t\ifc ^fco^Afc caroak.- 
dered as their natural judges. IX. cwmloX.^ 
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supposed that a rugged proprietor of the rocks, 
unprincipled and unenlightened, was a nice re- 
solver of entangled claims, or very exact in 
proportioning punishment to offences. But the 
more he indulged his own will, the more he held 
his vassals in dependence. Prudence and inno- 
cence, without the favour of the chief, conferred 
no security ; and crimes involved no danger, 
when the judge was resolute to acquit. 

When the chiefs were men of knowledge and 
virtue, the convenience of a domestick judica- 
ture was great. No long journeys were neces- 
sary, nor artificial delays could be practised; 
the character, the alliances, and interests of the 
litigants were known to the court, and all false 
pretences were easily detected. The sentence, 
when it was past, could not be evaded ; the 
power of the laird superseded formalities, and 
justice could not be defeated by interest or stra- 
tagem. 

I doubt not but that since the regular judges 
have made their circuits through the whole coun- 
try, right has been every where more wisely and 
more equally distributed ; the complaint is, that 
litigation is grown troublesome, and that the 
magistrates are too few, and therefore often too 
remote for general convenience. 

Many of the smaller islands have no legal of- 
ficer within them. I once asked, if a crime 
should be committed, by what authority the of- 
fender could be seized ? and was told, that the 
laird would exert his right ; a right which he 
must now usurp, but which surely necessity must 
vindicate, and which is therefore yet exercised 
in lower degrees, by some oi \!&fe \>T<roriet©rs, 
^en legal processea<cauTio\.\ifc ttotawafca.. 
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In all greater questions, however, there is now 
happily an end to all fear or hope from malice 
or from favour. The roads are secure in those 
places, through which, forty years ago, no tra- 
veller could pass without a convoy. All trials 
of right by the sword are forgotten, and the 
mean are in as little danger from the powerful 
as in other places. No scheme of policy has, 
in any country, yet brought the rich and poor 
on equal terms into courts of judicature. Per- 
haps experience, improving on experience, may 
in time effect it. 

Those who have long enjoyed dignity and 
power, ought not to lose it without some equiva- 
lent. There was paid to the chiefs by the pub- 
lick, in exchange for their privileges, perhaps 
a sum greater than most of them had ever pos- 
sessed, which excited a thirst for riches, of which 
it showed them the use. When the power of 
birth and station ceases, no hope remains but 
from the prevalence of money. Power and 
wealth supply the place of each other. Power 
confers the ability of gratifying our desire with- 
out the consent of others. Wealth enables us 
to obtain the consent of others to our gratifica- 
tion. Power, simply considered, whatever it 
confers on one, must take from another. Wealth 
enables its owner to give to others, by taking 
only from himself. Power pleases the violent 
and proud : wealth delights the placid and the 
timorous. Youth therefore flies at power, and 
age grovels after riches. 

The chiefs, divested of their pieto^-tm^^- 
cessarily turned their thoughts to \5afe \tk\sot , ^~ 
meat of their revenues, and expect moxe wok* 
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as they have less homage. The tenant, who is 
far from perceiving that his condition is made 
better in the same proportion as that of his land- 
lord is made worse, does not immediately see £ 
why his industry is to be taxed more heavily ^ 
than before. He refuses to pay the demand, ^ 
and is ejected; the ground is then let to a - t 
stranger, who perhaps brings a larger stock, j 
but who taking the land at its full price, treats ^ 
with the laird upon equal terms, and considers £ 
him not as a chief, but as a trafficker in land. 4 
Thus the estate perhaps is improved, but the ^ 
clan is broken. 

It seems to be the general opinion, that the ; . 
rents have been raised with too much eagerness. ^ 
Some regard must be paid to prejudice. Those ^ 
who have hither paid but little, will not suddenly \ 
be persuaded to pay much, though they can 
afford it. . As ground is gradually improved, j 
and the value of money decreases, the rent may jj 
be raised without any diminution of the farmers ^ 
profits; yet it is necessary in these countries! L 
where the ejection of a tenant is a greater evi I 
than in more populous places, to consider not 
merely what the land will produce, but with 
what ability the inhabitant can cultivate it A 
certain stock can allow but a certain payment; 
for if the land be doubled, and the stock re* 
mains the same, the tenant becomes no richer. 
The proprietors of the Highlands might perhaps 
often increase their income, by subdividing the j 
farms, and allotting to every occupier only so 
many acres as he can profitably employ, but that 
they want people. 

There seems now, YiYiateNet \& \J&a cause, to 
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rough a great part of the Highlands a gene- 
scontent. That adherence which was lately 
ssed by every man to the chief of his name, 
iow little prevalence ; and he that cannot 
& he desires at home, listens to the tale of 
tt«te islands, and happy regions, where 
• man may have land of his own, and eat 
roduct of his labour without a superiour. 
ose who have obtained grants of American 
i, have, as is well known, invited settlers 

all quarters of the globe; and among 
' places, where oppression might produce a 
for new habitations, their emissaries would 
ail to try their persuasions in the isles of 
Land, where at the time when the clans were 
v disunited from their chiefs, and exas- 
&d by unprecedented exactions, it is no 
ler that they prevailed, 
hether the mischiefs of emigration were im- 
ately perceived, may be justly (Questioned, 
r who went first, were probably such as 
1 best be spared; but the accounts sent by 
earliest adventurers, whether true or false, 
aed many to follow them; and whole neigh- 
hoods formed parties for removal ; so that 
rture from their native country is no longer 
. He that goes thus accompanied, carries 
him all that makes life pleasant. He sits 
i in a better climate, surrounded by his 
red and his friends: they carry with them 

language, their opinions, their popular 
s, and hereditary merriment; they change 
ing but the place of their abode ; and of 
change -they perceive the benefit. 
tiis is the real effect of emigration, \i Vtao&fc 
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that go away together settle on the same spot, 
and preserve their ancient union. But some re- 
late that these adventurous visitants of unknown 
regions, after a voyage passed in dreams of plenty 
and felicity, are dispersed at last upon a sylvan 
wilderness, where their first years must be spent 
in toil to . clear the ground which is afterwards }j 
to be tilled, and that the whole effect of their \ 
undertaking is only more fatigue and equal * 
scarcity. i ] 

Both accounts may be suspected. Those who [ 
are gone, will endeavour by every, art to draw : 
others after them ; for as their numbers are 1 
greater, they will provide better for themselves. 
When Nova Scotia was first peopled, I remember ; 
a letter, published under the character of a New ; 
Planter, who related how much the climate pot 
him in mind of Italy. Such intelligence the - 
Hebridians probably receive from their transma- 
rine correspondents. But with equal tempta- 
tions of interest, and perhaps with no greater 
niceness of veracity, the owners of the islands 
spread stories of American hardships to keep 
their people content at home. 

Some method to stop this epidemick desire of 
wandering, which spreads its contagion from val- 
ley to valley, deserves to be sought with great dili- 
gence. In more fruitful countries, the removal 
of one, only makes room for the succession of 
another ; but in the Hebrides,, the loss of an in- 
habitant leaves a lasting vacuity; for nobody bom 
in any other parts of the world will choose this i 
country for his residence ; and an island oncede- ! 
populated will remain a desert, as long as the pre- 
sent facility of travel gives everyone, who isdiscon- 
tented and unsettled, \\vfc cVcta^ o!i\\\%?&nfa. 
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Let it be enquired, whether the first intention 
of those who are fluttering on the wing, and col- 
lecting a flock that they. may take their flight, 
be to attain good or avoid evil? If they are 
dissatisfied with that part of the globe which 
their birth has allotted them, and resolve not to 
live without the pleasures of happier climates ; 
if they long for bright suns, and calm skies, and 
flowery fields, and fragrant gardens, I know not 
by what eloquence they can be persuaded, or by 
what offers they can be hired to stay. 

But if they are driven from their native coun- 
try by positive evils, and disgusted by ill-treat- 
ment, real or imaginary, it were fit to remove 
their grievances, and quiet their resentment; 
since, if they have been hitherto undutiful sub- 
jects, they will not much mend their principles 
by American conversation. 

To allure them into the army, it was thought 
proper to indulge them in the continuance of 
their national dress. If this concession could 
have any effect, it might easily be made. That 
dissimilitude of appearance, which was supposed 
to keep them distinct from the rest of the nation, 
might disincline them from coalescing with the 
Pennsylvanians, or people of Connecticut. If 
the restitution of their arms will reconcile them 
to their country, let them have again those 
weapons, which will not be more mischievous at 
home than in the colonies. That they may not 
fly from the increase of rent, I know not whether 
the general good does not require that the land- 
lords be,for a time,restrained in their demands ^nd 
kept quiet by pensions proportionate to VtacaVw*. 

To hinder insurrection by dxwu^ wroj 4 ^ & 
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people, and to govern peaceably, by having no 
subjects, is an expedient that argues no great 
profundity of politicks. To soften the obdurate, 
to convince the mistaken, to mollify the resent- 
ful, are worthy of a statesman ; but it affords 
a legislator little self-applause to consider, that 
where there was formerly an insurrection, there 
,s now a wilderness. 

It has been a question often agitated, without 
solution, why those northern regions are now 
so thinly peopled, which formerly overwhelmed 
with their armies the Roman empire ? The ques- 
tion supposes what I believe is not true, that 
they had once more inhabitants than they could 
maintain, and overflowed only because they were 
full. 

lliisis to estimate the manners of all countries 
and ages by our own. Migration, while the state 
of life was unsettled, and there was little com- 
munication of intelligence between distant places, 
was among the wilder nations of Europe capri- 
cious and casual. An adventurous projector heard 
of a fertile coast unoccupied, and led out a co- 
lony ; a chief of renown for bravery called the 
young men together, and led them out to try 
what fortune would present. When Caesar was 
in Gaul, he found the Helvetians preparing to go 
they knew not whither, and put a stop to their 
motions. They settled again in their own coun- 
try, where they were so far from wanting room, 
that they had accumulated three years provision 
for their march. 

The religion of the north was military ; if they 
could not find enemies, it was their duty to make 
them : they travelled uv ofue&X. of danger, and 
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willingly took the chance of empire or death. 
If their troops were numerous, the countries from 
which they were collected are of vast extent, and 
without much exuberance of people, great armies 
may be raised where every man is a soldier. But 
their true numbers were never known. Those 
who were conquered by them are their historians, 
and shame may have excited them to say, that 
they were overwhelmed with multitudes. To 
count is a modern practice, the ancient method 
was to guess ; and when numbers are guessed, 
they are always magnified. 

Thus England has for several years been 
filled with the achievements of seventy thou- 
sand Highlanders employed in America. I have 
heard from an English officer, not much inclined 
to favour them, that their behaviour deserved a 
very high degree of military praise ; but their 
number has been much exaggerated. One of 
the ministers told me, that seventy thousand 
men could not have been found in all the High- 
lands, and that more than twelve thousand never 
took the field. Those that went to the American 
war, went to destruction. Of the old Highland 
regiment, consisting of twelve hundred, only 
seventy-six survived to see their country again. 

The Gothick swarms have at least been mul- 
tiplied with equal liberality. That they bore no 
great proportion to the inhabitants in whose 
countries they settled, is plain from the paucity 
of northern words now found in the provincial 
languages. Their country was not deserted for 
want of room, because it was covered with forests 
of vast extent ; and the first effect of plenitude 
of inhabitants is the destruction of v?oo&. b& 
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the Europeans spread over America, the lands 
are gradually laid naked. 

I would not be understood to say, that neces- 
sity had never any part in their expeditions. 
A nation, whose agriculture is soanty or unskil- 
ful, may be driven out by famine. A nation of 
hunters may have exhausted their game. I only 
affirm that the northern regions were not, when 
their irruptions subdued the Romans, overpeo- 
pled with regard to their real extent of territory, 
and power of fertility. In a country fully in- 
habited, however afterwards laid waste, evident 
marks will remain of its former populousness. 
But of Scandinavia and Germany, nothing is 
known but that as we trace their state upwards 
into antiquity, their woods were greater, and 
their cultivated ground was less. 

That causes very different from want of room 
may produce a general disposition to seek another 
country, is apparent from the present conduct of 
the Highlanders, who are in some places ready 
to threaten a total secession. The numbers 
which have already gone, though like other 
numbers they may be magnified, are very great, 
and such as if they had gone together and agreed 
upon any certain settlement, might have founded 
an independent government in the depths of the 
western continent. Nor are they only the lowest 
and most indigent; many men of considerable 
wealth have taken with them their train of la- 
bourers and dependants ; and if they continue 
the feudal scheme of polity, may establish new 
clans in the other hemisphere. 

That the immediate motives of their desertion 
must be imputed to \3asstt Vradtatdt, may be 
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reasonably concluded, because some lairds of 
more prudence and less rapacity have kept their 
vassals undiminished. From Raasay only one 
man had been seduced, and at Col, there was no 
wish to go away. 

The traveller who comes hither from more 
opulent countries, to speculate upon the remains 
of pastoral life, will not much wonder that a 
common Highlander has no strong adherence 
to his native soil ; for of animal enjoyments, or 
of physical good, he leaves nothing that he may 
not find again wheresoever he may be thrown. 

The habitations of men in the Hebrides may be 
distinguished into huts and houses. By a house, 
I mean a building with one story over another : 
by a hut, a dwelling with only one floor. The laird, 
who formerly lived in a castle, now lives in a 
house ; sometimes sufficiently neat, but seldom 
very spacious or splendid. The tacksmen and 
the ministers have commonly houses. Wherever 
there is a house, the stranger finds a welcome, 
•and to the other evils of exterminating tacks- 
men, may be added the unavoidable cessation 
of hospitality, or the devolution of too heavy a 
burden on the ministers. 

Of the houses little can be said. They are 
small, and by the necessity of accumulating 
stores, where there are so few opportunities of 
purchase, the rooms are very heterogeneously 
filled. With want of cleanliness it were ingrati- 
tude to reproach them. The servants having 
been bred upon the naked earth, think every 
floor clean, and the qtffck succession of guests, 
perhaps not always over-elegant, doe» ikj>V*&ss« 
much time fix adjusting their a^f\taerftfc« 
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Huts are of many gradations; from murky 
dens to commodious dwellings. 

The wall of a common hut is always built 
without mortar, by a skilful adaption of loose 
stones. Sometimes perhaps a double wall of 
stones is raised, and an intermediate space filled 
with earth. The air is thus completely excluded. 
Some walls are, I think, formed of turfs, held 
together by a wattle, or texture of twigs. Of 
the meanest huts the first room is lighted by the 
entrance, and the second by the smoke hole. 
The fire is usually made in the middle. But 
there are huts or dwellings of only one story, in- 
habited by gentlemen, which have walls cemented 
with mortar, glass windows, and boarded floors. 
Of these all have chimneys, and some chimneys 
have grates. 

The house and the furniture are not always 
nicely suited. We were driven once by missing 
a passage, to the hut of a gentleman, where, 
after a very liberal supper, when I was conducted 
to my chamber, I found an elegant bed of In- 
dian cotton, spread with fine sheets. The accom- 
modation was flattering; I undressed myself, 
and felt my feet in the mire. The bed stood 
upon the bare earth, which a long course of rain 
had softened to a puddle. 

In pastoral countries, the condition of the 
lowest rank of people is sufficiently wretched. 
Among manufacturers, men that have no pro- 
perty may have art and industry, which make 
them necessary, and therefore valuable. But 
where flocks and corn, are the only wealth, there 
are always more hands than work, and of that 
work there is little in wYi\c\v &3\ *xA fasten!? 
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Can be much distinguished. He therefore who 
is born poor, never can be rifch. The son merely 
occupies the place of the father, and life knows 
nothing of progression or advancement. 

The petty tenants, and labouring peasants, 
live in miserable cabins, which afford them little 
more than shelter from the storms. The boor of 
Norway is said to make all his own utensils. In 
the Hebrides, whatever might be their ingenuity, 
the want of wood leaves them no materials. 
They are probably content with such accommo- 
dations as stones of different forms and sizes 
can afford them. 

Their food is not better than their lodging. 
They seldom taste the flesh of land-animals; 
for here are no markets. What each man eats 
is from his own stock. The great effect of 
money is to break property into small parts. In 
towns, he that has a shilling may have a piece 
of meat ; but where there is no commerce, no 
man can eat mutton but by killing a sheep. 

Fish in fair weather they need not want ; but, 
I believe, man never lives long on fish, but by 
constraint; he will rather feed upon roots and 
berries. 

The only fuel of the islands is peat. Their 
wood is all consumed, and coal they have not 
yet found. Peat is dug out of the marshes, 
from the depth of one foot to that of six. That 
is accounted the best which is nearest the sur- 
face. It appears to be a mass of black earth 
held together by vegetable fibres. I know not 
whether the earth be bituminous, or whet&ex tka. 
fibres he not the only combustible ^hc\.\ ^\v\3a.* 
by heating the interposed earth led-VoX., tbs&lr. 
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a burning mass. The heat is not very strong 
or lasting. The ashes are yellowish, and in a 
large quantity. When they dig peat, they cut 
it into square pieces, and pile it up to dry beside 
the house. In some places it has an offensive 
smell. It is like wood charked for the smith. 
The common method of making peat-fires is by 
heaping it on the hearth ; but it burns well in 
grates, and in the best houses is so used. 

The common opinion is, that peat grows again 
where it has been cut ; which, as it seems to be 
chiefly a vegetable substance, is not unlikely to 
be true, whether known or not to those who 
relate it. 

There are watermills in Sky and Raasay: but 
where they are too far distant, the housewives 
grind their oats with a quern, or handmill, which 
consists of two stones, about a foot and a half 
in diameter ; the lower is a little convex, to which 
the concavity of the upper must be fitted. In 
the middle of the upper stone is a round hole, 
and on one side is a long handle. The grinder 
sheds the corn gradually into the hole with one 
hand, and works the handle round with the 
other. The corn slides down the convexity of 
the lower stone, and by the motion of the upper 
is ground in its passage. These stone's are found 
in Lochabar. 

The islands afford few pleasures, except to the 
hardy sportsman, who can tread the moor and 
climb the mountain. The distance of one fa- 
mily from another, in a country where travelling 
has so much difficulty, makes frequent inter- 
course impracticable. Visits last several days, 
and are commonly paid \>>j mteT\ ^\ *s*tt 
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saw a boat furnished with benches, or made 
commodious by any addition to the first fabrick. 
Conveniencies are not missed where they never 
-were enjoyed. 

The solace which the bagpipe can give, they 
have long enjoyed ; but among other changes, 
which the last revolution introduced, the use of 
the bagpipe begins to be forgotten. Some of 
the chief families still entertain a piper, whose 
office was anciently hereditary. Macrimmon 
was piper to Macleod, and Rankin to Maclean 
of Col. 

The tunes of the bagpipe are traditional. 
There has been in Sky, beyond all time of me- 
mory, a college of pipers, under the direction of 
Macrimmon, which is not quite extinct. There 
was another in Mull, superintended by Rankin, 
which expired about sixteen years ago. To 
these colleges, while the pipe retained its honour, 
the students of musick repaired for education. 
I have had my dinner exhilarated by the bagpipe, 
at Armidale, at Dunvegan, and in Col. 

The general conversation of the islanders has 
nothing particular. I did not meet with the in- 
duisitiveness of which I have read, and suspect 
the judgment to have been rashly made. A 
stranger of curiosity comes into a place where a 
stranger is seldom seen : he importunes the 
people with questions, of which they cannot 
guess the motive, and gazes with surprise on 
things which they, having had them always 
before their eyes, do not suspect of any thing 
wonderful. He appears to them like some 
being of another world, and then \&vc&& \\. \fc- 
culiar that they take their tumtoetvc^ufc^V^w^ 
he cornea, and whither he is going* 
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The islands were long unfurnished with in- 
struction for youth, and none but the sons of 
gentlemen could have any literature. There are 
now parochial schools, to which the lord of every 
manor pays a certain stipend. Here the children 
are taught to read ; but by the rule of their in- 
stitution, they teach only English, so that the 
natives read a language which they may never 
use or understand. If a parish, which often 
happens, contains several islands, the school 
being but in one, cannot assist the rest. This k 
the state of Col, which, however, is more en- 
lightened than some other places ; for the de- 
ficiency is supplied by a young gentleman, who, 
for his own improvement, travels every year 
on foot over the Highlands to the session it 
Aberdeen ; and at his return, during the vaca- 
tion, teaches to read and write in his native 
island. 

In Sky there are two grammar-schools, where 
boarders are taken to be regularly educated. 
The price of board is from three pounds, to four 
pounds ten shillings a-year, and that of instruc- 
tion is half-a-crown a quarter. But the scholars 
are birds of passage, who live at school only in 
the summer ; for in winter provisions cannot be 
made for any considerable number in one place. 
This periodical dispersion impresses strongly the 
scarcity of these countries. 

Having heard of no boarding-school for ladies 
nearer than Inverness, I suppose their education 
is generally domestick. The elder daughters of 
the higher families are sent into the world, and 
may contribute Vj \taevc feeo^\iv>C\orcc& \» the im- 
provement of tYve teal. 
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Women must here study to be either pleasing 
or useful. Their deficiencies are seldom sup- 
plied by very liberal fortunes. A hundred 
pounds is a portion beyond the hope of any but 
the laird's daughter. They do not indeed often 
give money with their daughters ; the question 
is, How many cows a young lady will bring her 
husband ? A rich maiden has from ten to forty; 
but two cows are a decent fortune for one who 
pretends to no distinction. 

The religion of the islands is that of the kirk 
of Scotland. The gentlemen with whom I con- 
versed are all inclined to the English liturgy ; 
but they are obliged to maintain the established 
minister, and the country is too poor to afford 
payment to another, who must live wholly on the 
contribution of his audience. 

They therefore all attend the worship of the 
kirk, as often as a visit from their minister, or 
the practicability of travelling, gives them op- 
portunity ; nor have they any reason to com- 
plain of insufficient pastors ; for I saw not one 
in the islands, whom I had reason to think either 
deficient in learning, or irregular in life ; but 
found several with whom I could not converse 
without wishing, as my respect increased, that 
they had not been presbyterians. 

The ancient vigour of puritanism is now very 
much relaxed, though all are not yet equally en- 
lightened. I sometimes met with prejudices suf- 
ficiently malignant, but they were prejudices of 
ignorance. The ministers in the islands had at- 
tained such knowledge as may justly be .admired 
in men, who have no motive to ato&j ,\roX ^«fc&- 
rous curiosity, or what is at\\\ Y>ei\fc\, &w» ^ 
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usefulness ; with such politeness as so narrow a 
circle of converse could not ha?e supplied, but 
to minds naturally disposed to elegance. 

Reason and truth will prevail at last. The 
most learned of the Scottish doctors would now 
gladly admit a form of prayer, if the people 
would endure it. The zeal or rage of congre- 
gations has its different degrees. In some pa- 
rishes the Lord's Prayer is suffered : in others it 
is still rejected as a form ; and he that should 
make it part of his supplication would be su- 
spected of heretical pravity. 

The principle upon which extemporary prayer 
was originally introduced, is no longer admitted. 
The minister formerly, in the effusion of his 
prayer, expected immediate, and perhaps per- 
ceptible inspiration, and therefore thought it his 
duty not to think before what he should say. It 
is now universally confessed, that men pray as 
they speak on other occasions, according to the 
general measure of their abilities and attain- 
ments. Whatever each may think of a form 
prescribed by another, he cannot but believe that 
he can himself compose by study and medita- 
tion a better prayer than will rise in his mind at 
a sudden call ; and if he has any hope of super- 
natural help, why may he not as well receive it 
when he writes as when he speaks ? 

In the variety of mental powers, some must 
perform extemporary prayer with much imper- 
fection ; and in the eagerness and rashness of 
contradictory opinions, if publick liturgy be left 
to the private judgment of every minister, the 
congregation may often be offended or misled. 
There is in Scot\axi&, as mox^ ourselves, a 
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restless suspicion of popish machinations, and a 
clamour of numerous converts to the Romish 
religion. The report is, I believe, in both parts 
of the island equally false. The Romish reli- 
gion is professed only in Egg and Canna, two 
small islands, into which the reformation never 
made its way. If any missionaries are busy in 
the Highlan4s, their zeal entitles them to re- 
spect, even from those who cannot think favour- 
ably of their doctrine. 

The political tenets of the islanders I was not 
curious to investigate, and they were not eager 
to obtrude. Their conversation is decent and 
inoffensive. They disdain to drink for their 
principles, and there is no disaffection at their 
tables. I never heard a health offered by 
a Highlander that might not have circulated 
with propriety within the precincts of the king's 
palace. 

Legal government has yet something of no- 
velty to which they cannot perfectly conform. 
The ancient spirit that appealed only to the 
sword, is yet among them. The tenant of 
Scalpa, an island belonging to Macdonald, took 
no care to bring his rent ; when the landlord 
talked of exacting payment, he declared his re- 
solution to keep his ground, and drive all in- 
truders from the island, and continued to feed 
his cattle as on his own land, till it became 
necessary for the sheriff to dislodge him by 
violence. 

The various kinds of superstition which pre- 
vailed here, as in all other regions of ignorance, 
are by the diligence of the ministers akootA. 
exterminated. 
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Of Browny, mentioned by Martin, nothing 
has been heard for many years. Browny was a 
sturdy fairy; who, if he was fed, and kindly 
treated, would, as they said, do a great deal of 
work. They now pay him no wages, and are 
content to labour for themselves. 

In Troda, within these three-and-thirty years, 
milk was put every Saturday for Qreogach, or 
the Old man with the Long Beard* Whether 
Greogach was courted as kind, or dreaded as 
terrible, whether they meant, by giving him the 
milk, to obtain good or avert evil, I was not in- 
formed. The minister is now living by whom 
the practice was abolished. 

They have still among them a great number of 
charms for the cure of different diseases ; they 
are all invocations, perhaps transmitted to them 
from the times or popery, which increasing 
knowledge will bring into disuse, 
r They have opinions, which cannot be ranked 
with superstition, because they regard only na- 
tural effects. They expect better crops of grain 
by sowing their seed in the moon's increase. 
The moon has great influence in vulgar philo- 
sophy. In my memory it was a precept annually 
given in one of the English almanacks, " to kill 
hogs when the moon was increasing, and the 
bacon would prove the better in boiling." 

We should have had little claim to the praise 
of curiosity, if we had not endeavoured with 
particular attention to examine the question of 
the Second Sight. Of an opinion received for 
centuries by a whoie nation, and supposed to be 
confirmed througn V\& -vVvcta. fas^&c&U^ a series 
of successive facts, \\A* &s»YwiX&fe ^a^ ^ \*s&* 

>uld be estabttsYve^, ox ftve. fe&«K?s **tes\e&. 
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The Second Sight is an impression made either 
by the mind upon the eye, or by the eye upon 
the mind, by which things distant or future are 
perceived, and seen as if they were present. A 
man on a journey far from home falls from his 
horse ; another, who is perhaps at work about 
the house, sees him bleeding on the ground, 
commonly with a landscape of the place where 
the accident befalls him. Another seer, driving 
home his cattle, or wandering in idleness, or 
musing in the sunshine, is suddenly surprised 
by the appearance of a bridal ceremony, or 
funeral procession, and counts the mourners 
or attendants, of whom, if he knows them, he 
relates the names, if he knows them not, he can 
describe the dresses. Things distant are seen at 
the instant when they happen. Of things future 
I know not that there is any rule for determining 
the time between the sight and the event. 

This receptive faculty, for power it cannot be 
called, is neither voluntary nor constant. The 
appearances have no dependence upon choice : 
they cannot be summoned, detained, or recalled. 
The impression is sudden, and the effect often 
painful. 

By the term Second Sight, seems to be meant 
a mode of seeing, superadded to that which 
nature generally bestows. In the Erse it is 
ealled Taish ; which signifies likewise a spectre, 
or a vision. I know not, nor is it likely that the 
Highlanders ever examined, whether by Taish, 
used for Second Sight, they mean the power of 
seeing, or the thing seen. 

I do riot find it to be true, aa Vt \fc ift^jA- 
that to th* Second Sight hothrafcte v*^***^ 

hh2 J 
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phantoms of evil. Good seems to have the same 
proportion in those visionary scenes, as it obtains | 
in real life : almost all remarkable events have 
evil for their basis ; and are either miseries in- 
curred, or miseries escaped. Our sense, is so 
much stronger of what we suffer than of what 
we enjoy, that the ideas of pain predominate in 
almost every mind. What is recollection but a 
revival of vexations, or history but a record of 
wars, treasons, and calamities ? Death, which 
is considered as the greatest evil, happens to all 
The greatest good, be it what it will, is the lot 
but of a part. 

That they should often see death, is to be ex- 
pected ; because death is an event frequent and 
important. But they see likewise more pleasing 
incidents. A gentleman told me, that when he 
had once gone far from his own island, one of 
his labouring servants predicted his return, and 
described the livery of his attendant, which he 
had never worn at home; and which had been, 
without, any previous design, occasionally given 
him. 

Our desire of information was keen, and our 
enquiry frequent. Mr. Boswell's frankness and 
gaiety made every body communicative ; and we 
heard many tales of these airy shows, with more 
or less evidence and distinctness. 

It is the common talk of the Lowland Scots, 
that the notion of the Second Sight is wearing 
away with other superstitions: and that its 
reality is no longer supposed but by the grossest 
people. How far its prevalence ever extended, 
or what ground \t Yra& VwX.^ Vx^w \*sv.. Tke 
islanders of att degree*, >V*\W «& rafc. <*^ 
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ler&tanding, universally admit it, except the 
ministers, who universally deny it, and are sus- 
pected to deny it, in consequence of a system, 
gainst conviction. One of them honestly tola 
ae, that he came to Sky with the resolution not 
o believe it. 

Strong reasons for incredulity will readily 
iccur. This faculty of seeing things out of sight 
b local, and commonly useless. It is a breach 
>f the common order of things, without any 
isible reason or perceptible benefit. It is ascrib- 
id only to a people very little enlightened ; and 
imong them, for the most part, to the mean and 
gnorant. 

To the confidence x>f these objections it may 

te replied, that by presuming to determine what 

? fit, and what is beneficial, they presuppose 

tore knowledge of the universal system than 

&n has attained ; and therefore depend upon 

inciples too complicated and extensive for our 

mprehension ; and there can be no security in 

i consequence, when the premises are not un- 

•stood ; that the Second Sight is only wonder- 

because it is rare, for, considered in itself, it 

)lves no more difficulty than dreams, or per- 

s than the regular exercise of the cogitative 

lty ; that a general opinion of communica- 

impulses, or visionary representations, has 

liled in all ages and all nations ; that par- 

ir instances have been given, with such 

ace as neither Bacon nor Boyle has been 

to resist ; that sudden impressions, which 

ent has verified, have been felt by more 

wn or publish them; tYia\t\ifc ^wwA^wjbx 

Hebrides implies 6n\y the VraX fcfcajp®^ 

ii u 3 
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of a power which is no where totally unknown ; 
and that where we are unable to decide by an- 
tecedent reason, we must be content to yield to 
the force of testimony. 

By pretension to Second Sight, no profit was 
ever sought or gained. It is an involuntary af- 
fection, in which neither hope nor fear are known 
to have any part. Those who profess to feel it, 
do not boast of it as a privilege, nor are consi- 
dered by others as advantageously distinguished. 
They have no temptation to feign ; and their 
hearers have no motive to encourage their im- 
posture. 

To talk with any of these seers is not easy. 
There is one living in Sky, with whom we would 
have gladly conversed ; but he was very gross 
and ignorant, and knew no English. The pro- 
portion in these countries of the poor to the rich 
is such, that if we suppose the quality to be ac- 
cidental, it can very rarely happen to a man of 
education ; and yet on such men it has sometimes 
fallen. There is now a second-sighted gentle- 
man in the Highlands, who complains of the ter- 
rours to which he is exposed. 

The foresight of the seers is not always pre- 
science : they are impressed with images, of 
which the event only shows them the meaning. 
They tell what they have seen to others, who are 
at that time not more known than themselves, 
but may become at last very adequate witnesses, 
by comparing the narrative with its verification. 

To collect sufficient testimonies for the satis- 
faction of the publick, or of ourselves, would 
have required more lima than we could bestow. 
There is, against it, the seemTkfc^os&s^ ^l^&s^ 
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confusedly seen, and little understood ; and for 
it, the indistinct cry of national persuasion, which 
may be perhaps resolved at last into prejudice 
and tradition. ' I never could advance my curio- 
sity to conviction ; but came away at last only 
willing to believe. 

As there subsists no longer in the islands much 
of that peculiar and discriminative form of life, of 
which the idea had delighted our imagination, 
we were willing to listen to such accounts of past 
times as would be given us. But we soon found 
what memorials were to be expected from an il- 
literate people, whose whole time is a series of 
distress ; where every morning is labouring with 
expedients for the evening : and where all men- 
tal pains or pleasures arose from the dread of 
winter, the expectation of spring, the caprices of 
their chiefs, and the motions of the neighbouring 
clans ; where there was neither shame from igno- 
rance, nor pride in knowledge ; neither curiosity 
to enquire, nor vanity to communicate. 

The chiefs indeed were exempt from urgent 
.penury and daily difficulties; and in their houses 
were preserved what accounts remained of past 
ages. But the chiefs were sometimes ignorant 
and careless, and sometimes kept busy by turbu- 
lence and contention ; and one generation of 
ignorance effaces the whole series of unwritten 
history. Books are faithful repositories, which 
may be a while neglected or forgotten ; but when 
they are opened again, will again impart their 
instruction : memory, once interrupted, is not to 
be recalled. Written learning is a fixed lumi- 
.nary, which, after the cloud that \\&& \v\3Afe\v Vl 
has passed away, is again bright \u \t% \>\o^v 
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station. Tradition is but a meteor, which, if 
once it falls, cannot be rekindled. 

It seems to be universally supposed; that much 
of the local history was preserved by the bard*, 
of whom one is said to have been retairied by 
every great family. After these bards were some 
of my first enquiries ; and I received such an- 
swers as, for a while, made me tilease myself 
with my increase of knowledge ; fdr I had not 
then learned how to estimate the nitration of a 
Highlander. 

They said that a great family had a bard and 
a senachi, who were the poet and historian of the 
house ; and an old gentleman told me that he 
remembered one of each. Here was a dawn of 
intelligence. Of men that had lived within me- 
mory, some certain knowledge might be attained. 
Though the office had ceased, its effects might 
continue; the poems might be found, though 
there was no poet. • 

Another conversation indeed informed me, 
that the same man was both bard and senachi. 
This variation discouraged me ; but as the prac- 
tice might be different in different times, or at 
the same time in different families, there was yet 
no reason for supposing that I must necessarily 
sit down in total ignorance. 

Soon after I was told by a gentleman, who is 
generally acknowledged the greatest master of 
Hebridian antiquities, that there had indeed once 
been both bards and senachies ; and that senachi 
signified the man of talk, or of conversation; 
but that neither bard nor senachi had existed 
for some centuries. I ^raveno tc&saw to suppose 
it exactly known at 'wViatfaaa vJ&fc csv*\fc\fc<«»»!^ 
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nor did it probably cease in all houses at once. 
But whenever the practice of recitation was dis- 
used,! the works, whether poetical or historical, 
perished with the authors; for in those times 
nothing had been written in the Erse language. 

Whether the man of talk was an historian, 
whose office was to tell truth, or a story-teller, 
like those which were in the last century, and 
perhaps are now among the Irish, whose trade 
was only to amuse, it now wpuld be vain to 
enquire. 

Most of the dpmestick offices were, I believe, 
hereditary ; and probably the laureat of a clan 
was always the son of the last laureat. The 
history of the race could no otherwise be com- 
municated or retained ; but what genius could 
be expected in a poet by inheritance ? 

The nation was wholly illiterate. Neither bards 
nor senachies could write or read ; but if they 
were ignorant, there was no danger of detection ; 
they were believed by those whose vanity they 
flattered. 

The recital of genealogies, which has been 
considered as very efficacious to the preservation 
of a true series of ancestry, was anciently made 
when the heir of the family came to manly age. 
This practice has never subsisted within time of 
memory, nor was much credit due to such re- 
hearsers, who might obtrude fictitious pedigrees, 
either to please their masters, or to hide the de- 
ficiency of their own memories. 

Where the chiefs of the Highlands have found 
the histories of their descent, is difficult to tell ; 
for no Erse genealogy was ever wt\ttexu Va. 
general this only is evident, that \\ve y^^V^ 
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house of a clan must be very ancient, and thai 
. those must have lived long in a place, of whom it 
is not known when they came thither. 

Thus hopeless are all attempts to find any 
traces of Highland learning. Nor are their pri- 
mitive customs and ancient manner of life other- 
wise than very faintly and uncertainly remem- 
bered by the present race. 

The peculiarities which strike the native of a 
commercial country, proceeded in a great mea- 
sure from the want of money. To the servants 
and dependents that were not domesticks, and, 
if an estimate be made from the capacity of any 
of their old houses which I have seen, their do- 
mesticks could have been but few, were appro- 
priated certain portions of land for their support 
Macdonald has a piece of ground yet callea the 
Bards' or Senachies' field. When a beef was 
killed for the house, particular parts were claimed 
as fees by the several officers, or workmen. 
What was the right of each I have not learned. 
The head belonged to the smith, and the udder 
of a cow to the piper; the weaver had likewise 
his particular part ; and so many pieces followed 
these prescriptive claims, that the laird's was at 
last but little. 

The payment of rent in kind has been so long 
disused in England, that it is totally forgotten. 
It was practised very lately in the Hebrides, and 
probably still continues, not only at St. Kilda, 
where money is not yet known, but in others of 
the smaller and remoter islands. It were per- 
haps to bb desired, that no change in this par- 
tlcular should have been maide. When the laird 
could 6niy eat the pto&wca <A \&A*taft& > 'ta"«tt 
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under the necessity of residing upon them ; and 
yhe.n the tenant could not convert his stock into 
oapre portable riches, he could never be tempted 
away from his farm, from the only place where 
he could he wealthy. Money confounds subor- 
dination, by overpowering the distinctions of 
rank and birth, and weakens authority, by sup- 
plying power of resistance, or expedients for 
escape. The feudal system is formed for a na- 
tion employed in agriculture, and has never long 
kept its hold where gold and silver have become 
common. 

Their arms were anciently the G lay more, or 
great two-handed sword, and afterwards the 
two-edged sword and target, or buckler, which 
was sustained on the left arm. In the midst of 
the target, which was made of wood, covered with 
leather, and studded with nails, a slender lance, 
about two feet long, was sometimes fixed ; it was 
heavy and cumberous, and accordingly has for 
some time past been gradually laid aside. Very 
few targets were at Culloden. The dirk, or broad 
dagger, I am afraid, was of more use in private 
quarrels than in battles. The Lochaber axe is 
only a slight alteration of the old English bill. 

After all that has been said of the force and 
terrour of the Highland sword, I could not find 
that the art of defence was any part of common 
education. The gentlemen were perhaps some- 
times skilful gladiators, but the common men had 
np other powers than those of violence and 
courage. Yet it is well known, that the onset 
of the Highlanders was very formidable. As an 
army cannot consist of philosophers, a panick is 
easily excited by any unwonted mo<te <tf *.wv<sv 
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ance. New dangers are naturally magnified; 
and men accustomed only to exchange bullets 
at a distance, and rather to hear their enemies 
than see them, are discouraged and amazed when 
they find themselves encountered hand to hand, 
and catch the gleam of steel flashing in their 
faces. 

The Highland weapons gave opportunity for 
many exertions of personal courage, and some- 
times for single combats in the field ; like those 
which occur so frequently in fabulous wars. At 
Falkirk, a gentleman now living, was, I suppose 
after the retreat of the king's troops, engaged at 
a distance from the rest with an Irish dragoon. 
They were both skilful swordsmen, and the con- 
test was not easily decided : the dragoon at last 
had the advantage, and the Highlander called 
for quarter ; but quarter was refused him, and 
the fight continued till he was reduced to defend 
himself upon his knee. At that instant one of 
the Macleods came to his rescue ; who, as it is 
said, offered quarter to the dragoon, but he 
thought himself obliged to reject what he had 
before refused, and, as battle gives little time to 
deliberate, was immediately killed. 

Funerals were formerly solemnized by calling 
multitudes together, and entertaining them at a 
great expence. This emulation of useless cost 
has been for some time discouraged, and at last 
in the isle of Sky is almost suppressed. 

Of the Erse language, as I understand nothing, 
I cannot say more than I have been told. It is 
the rude speech of a barbarous people, who had 
few thoughts to express, and were content, as 
they conceived grofcaVj ,\.o\>fc %to*&Vj understood. 
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After what has been lately talked of Highland 
bards, and Highland genius, many will startle 
w'hen they are told, that the Erse never was a 
written language ; that there is not in the world 
an Erse manuscript a hundred years old; and 
that the sounds of the Highlanders were never 
expressed by letters, till some little books of piety 
were translated, and a metrical version of the 
Psalms was made by the synod of Argyle. Who- 
ever therefore now writes in this language, spells 
according to his own perception of the sound, 
and his own idea of the power of the letters. 
The Welsh and the Irish are cultivated tongues. 
The Welsh, two hundred years age, insulted their 
English neighbours for the instability of their 
orthography ; while the Erse merely floated in the 
breath of the people, and could therefore receive 
little improvement. 

When a language begins to teem with books, 
it is tending to refinement ; as those who under- 
take to teach others must have undergone some 
labour in improving themselves, they set a pro* 
portionate value on their own thoughts, and wish 
to enforce them by efficacious expressions ; 
speech becomes embodied and permanent; dif- 
ferent modes and phrases are compared, and the 
best obtains an establishment. By degrees, one 
age improves upon another. Exactness is first 
obtained , and afterwards elegance. But diction, 
merely vocal, is always in its childhood. As no 
man leaves' his eloquence behind him, the new 
generations have all to learn. There may pos- 
sibly be books without a polished language, but 
there can be no polished language without W&&% 

That* the bards could not read mox* \haxv ^ba 

vol. XII i i 
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rest of their countrymen, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose ; because, if they had read, they could pro- 
bably have written ; and how high their compo- 
sitions may reasonably be rated, an enquirer may 
best judge by considering what stores of ima- 
gery, what principles of ratiocination, what com- 
prehension of knowledge, and what delicacy of 
elocution, he has known any man attain who can- 
not read. The 'state of the bards was yet more 
hopeless. He that cannot read, may now con- 
verse with those that can ; but the bard was a bar- 
barian among barbarians, who, knowing nothing 
himself, lived with others that knew no more. 

There has lately been in the islands one of 
these illiterate poets, who hearing the Bible read 
at church, is said to have turned the sacred history 
into verse. I heard part of a dialogue, com- 
posed by him, translated by a young lajly at 
Mull, and thought it had more meaning than I 
expected from a man totally uneducated ; but he 
had some opportunities of knowledge ; he lived 
among a learned people. After all that has been 
done for the instruction of the Highlanders, the 
antipathy between their language and literature 
still continues ; and no man that has learned only 
Erse, is, at this time, able to read. 

The Erse has many dialects, and the words 
used in some islands are not always known in 
others. In literate nations, though the pronun- 
ciation, and sometimes the words of common 
speech, may differ, as now in England, compared 
with the south of Scotland, yet there is a written 
diction, which pervades all dialects, and is un- 
derstood in every province. But where the 
whole ianguage is co\\oc\\h&\, W iWt has only 
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:me part, never gets the rest, as he cannot get k 
but by change of residence. 

In an unwritten speech, nothing that is not 
rery short is transmitted from one generation to 
another. Few have opportunities of hearing a 
long composition often enough to learn it, or 
have inclination to repeat it so often as is neces- 
sary to retain it ; and what is once forgotten, is 
lost for ever. I believe there cannot be reco- 
vered in the whole Erse language five hundred 
lines of which there is any evidence to prove 
them a hundred years old. Yet I hear that the 
father of Ossian boasts of two chests more of 
ancient poetry, which he suppresses, because 
they are too good for the English. 

He that goes into the Highlands with a mind 
naturally acquiescent, and a credulity eager for 
wonders, may come back with an opinion very 
different from mine ; for the inhabitants, know- 
ing the ignorance of all strangers in their lan- 
guage and antiquities, perhaps are not very scru- 
pulous adherents to truth ; yet I do not say that 
they deliberately speak studied falsehood, or 
have a settled purpose to deceive. They have 
enquired and considered little, and do not al- 
ways feel their own ignorance. They are not 
much accustomed to be interrogated by others ; 
and seem never to have thought upon interro- 
gating themselves ; so that if they do not know 
what they tell to be true, they likewise do not 
distinctly perceive it to be false. 

Mr. Boswell was very diligent in his enquiries ; 
and the result of his investigations was, that the 
answer to the second question vjfc& eorcaxanrc^ 
such as nullified the answer to tSw& fafcV. 

1 1 2 
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We were a while told, that they had an old 
translation of the Scriptures ; and told it till it 
would appear obstinacy to enquire again. Yet 
by continued accumulation of questions we found, 
that the translation meant, if any meaning there 
were, was nothing else than the Irish Bible. 

We heard of manuscripts that were, or that had 
been, in the hands of somebody's father, or grand- 
father ; but at last we had no reason to believe 
they were other than Irish. Martin mentions 
Irish, but never any Erse manuscripts, to be found 
in the islands in his time. 

I suppose my opinion of the poems of Ossian 
is already discovered. I believe they never ex- 
isted in auy other form than that which we have 
seen. The editor, or author, never could show 
the original ; nor can it be shown by any other. 
To revenge reasonable incredulity, by refusing 
evidence, is a degree of insolence, with which 
the world is not yet acquainted ; and stubborn 
audacity is the last refuge of guilt. It would be 
easy to show it if he had it; but whence could it 
be had ? It is too long to be remembered, and 
the language formerly had nothing written. He 
has doubtless inserted names that circulate in 
popular stories, and may have translated some 
wandering ballads, if any can be found ; and the 
names, and some of the images, being recollected, 
make an inaccurate auditor imagine, by the help 
of Caledonian bigotry, that he has formerly 
heard the whole. 

I asked a very learned minister in Sky, who 
had used all arts to make me believe the genu- 
ineness of the book, ^Wtaet *k W\.\\a believed 
it himself ? but \\e <w'qn\&. to& www % Yk&-*v&ak 

o be deceived, fox WeWvoxa *t\a* wate\\ 
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out would not directly and formally deceive me. 
Yet has this man's testimony been publickly pro- 
duced, as of one that held Fingal to be the work 
of Ossian. 

It is said, that some men of integrity profess 
to have heard parts of it, but they all heard them 
when they were boys ; and it was never said that 
any of them could recite six lines. They remem- 
ber names, and perhaps some proverbial senti- 
ments; and having no distinct ideas, coin a re- 
semblance without an original. The persuasion 
of the Scots, however, is far from universal ; and 
in a question so capable of proof, why should 
doubt be suffered to continue ? The editor has 
been heard to say, that part of the poem was re- 
ceived by him, in the Saxon character. He has 
then found, by some peculiar fortune, an un- 
written language, written in a character which 
the natives probably never beheld. 

I have yet supposed no imposture but in the 
publisher ; yet I am far from certainty, that some 
translations have not been lately made, that may 
now be obtruded as parts of the original work. 
Credulity on one part is a strong temptation to 
deceit on the other, especially to deceit of which 
no personal injury is the consequence, and which 
flatters the author with his own ingenuity. The 
Scots have something to plead for their easy re- 
ception of an improbable fiction : they are se- 
duced by their fondness for their supposed an- 
cestors. A Scotchman must be a very sturdy 
moralist, who does not love Scotland better than 
truth ; he will always love it better than enquiry 
and if falsehood flatters his vanity , \riN\> xv^v. \^ 
very diligent to detect it. "NevtVvex om^cA- \X\.^ 

i i 3 
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English to be much influenced by Scotch autho- 
rity ; for of the past and present state of the 
whole Erse nation, the Lowlanders are at least 
as ignorant as ourselves. To be ignorant is pain- 
ful ; but it is dangerous to quiet our uneasiness 
by the delusive opiate of hasty persuasion. 

But this is the age in which those who could 
not read, have been supposed to write ; in which 
the giants of antiquated romance have been ex- 
hibited as realities. If we know little of the an- 
cient Highlanders, let us not fill the vacuity with 
Ossian. If we have not searched the Magel- 
lanick regions, let us however forbear to people 
them with Patagons. 

Having wailed some days at Armidel, we were 
flattered at last with a wind that promised to 
convey us to Mull. We went on board a boat 
that was taking in kelp, and left the isle of Sky 
behind us. We were doomed to experience, 
like others, the danger of trusting to the wind, 
which blew against us, in a short time, with such 
violence, that we, being no seasoned sailors, were 
willing to call it a tempest. ' I was seasick, and 
lay down. Mr. Bos well kept the deck. The 
master knew not well whither to go ; and our 
difficulties might perhaps have filled a very pa- 
thetick page, had not Mr. Maclean of Col, ^?ho, 
with every other qualification which insular life 
requires, is a very active and skilful mariner, 
piloted us safe into his own harbour. 

COL. 

In the morning we found ourselves under the 

isle of Col, where we landed ; and passed the 

first day and night w\t\i c^\^\xi^%R,Wn 1 a gen- 
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tleman who has liyed some time in the East 
Indies, but having dethroned no Nabob, is not 
too rich to settle in his own country. 

Next day the wind was fair, and we might 
have had an easy passage to Mull ; but having, 
contrarily to our own intention, landed upon a 
new island, we would not leave it wholly unex- 
amined. We therefore suffered the vessel to 
depart without us, and trusted the skies for an- 
other wind. 

Mr. Maclean of Col, having a very numerous 
family, has, for some time past, resided at Aber- 
deen, that he may superintend their education, 
and leaves the young gentleman, our friend, to 
govern his dominions, with the full power of a 
Highland chief. By the absence of the laird's 
family, our entertainment was made more diffi- 
cult, because the house was in a great degree 
disfurnished ; but young Col's kindness and ac- 
tivity supplied all defects, and procured us more 
than sufficient accommodation. 

Here I first mounted a little Highland steed ; 
and if there had been many spectators, should 
have been somewhat ashamed of my figure in the 
march. The horses of the islands, as of other 
barren countries, are very low : they are indeed 
musculous and strong, beyond what their size 
gives reason for expecting ; but a bulky man 
upon one of their backs makes a very dispropor- 
tionate appearance. 

From the habitation of captain Maclean we 
went to Grissipol, but called by the way on Mr. 
Hector Maclean, the minister of Col, whom we 
found in a hut, that is, a house of onbj otoftfawt.* 
but with windows and chimney , £&& xvoV \w^fc- 
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gantly furnished. Mr. Maclean has the reputa- 
tion of great learning : he is seventy-seven years 
old, but not infirm, with a look of venerable 
dignity excelling what I remember in any other 
man. 

His conversation was not unsuitable to his ap- 
pearance. I lost some of his good will, by treat- 
ing a heretical writer with more regard than, in 
his opinion, a heretick could deserve. I honour- 
ed his orthodoxy, and did not much censure his 
asperity. A man who has settled his opinions, 
does not love to have the tranquillity of his con- 
viction disturbed; and at seventy- seven it is time 
to be in earnest. 

Mention was made of the Erse translation of 
the New Testament, which has been lately pub- 
lished, and of which the learned Mr. Macqueen 
of Sky spoke with commendation ; but Mr. Mac- 
lean said, he did not use it, because he could 
make the text more intelligible to his auditors 
by an extemporary version. From this I inferred, 
that the language of the translation was not the 
language of the isle of Col. 

He has no publick edifice for the exercise of 
his ministry ; and can officiate to no greater num- 
ber than a room can contain : and the room of a 
hut is not very large. This is all the opportu- 
nity of worship that is now granted to the inha- 
bitants of the islands, some of whom must travel 
thither perhaps ten miles. Two chapels were 
erected by their ancestors, of which I saw the 
skeletons, which now stand faithful witnesses of 
the triumph of Refoima&oTi. 

The want of cYiuxdiie&vMtfA.^^ w^\\m^- 

i t to piety ; tViete \« VvVswafc *tosx <& TMasar 
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ters. A parish often contains more islands than 
one ; and each island can have the minister only 
in its own turn. At Raasay they had, I think, a 
right to service only every third Sunday. All 
the provision made by the present ecclesiastical 
constitution, for the inhabitants of about a hun- 
dred square miles, is a prayer and sermon in a 
little room, once in three weeks : and even this 
parsimonious distribution is at the mercy of the 
weather : and in those islands where the minis- 
ter does not reside, it is impossible to tell how 
many weeks or months may pass without any 
publick exercise of religion. 

ORISSIPOL IN COL. 

After a short conversation with Mr. Maclean, 
we went on to Grissipol, a house and farm te- 
nanted by Mr. Macsweyn, where I saw more of 
the ancient life of a Highlander than I had yet 
found. Mrs. Macsweyn could speak no English, 
and had never seen any other places than the 
islands of Sky, Mull, and Col: but she was hospita- 
ble and good-humoured, and spread her table with 
sufficient liberality. We found tea here as in 
every other place, but our spoons were of horn. 

The house of Grissipol stands by a brook very 
clear and quick ; which is, I suppose, one of the 
most copious streams in the island. This place 
was the scene of an action, much celebrated in 
the traditional history of Col, but which probably 
no two relaters will tell alike. 

Some time, in the obscure ages, Macneil of 
Barra married the lady Maclean, who had the 
isle of Col for her jointure. Whether Macneil 
detained Col, when the widow via& taa&* *s* 
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whether she lived so long as to mak 
impatient, is perhaps not now knc 
younger son, called John Gerves, 01 
Giant, a man of great strength, who ^ 
Ireland, either for safety or for educati 
ed of recovering his inheritance; a 
some adventurers together, which in 
settled times was not hard to do, in 
He was driven away, but was not di 
and collecting new followers, in three 
again with fifty men. In his way he 
Artorinish in Morvern, where his unc 
soner to Macleod, and was then with 
in a tent. Maclean took with him or 
vant, whom he ordered to stay at tl 
and where he should see the tent pi 
wards, to strike with his dirk ; it be 
tention of Maclean, as any man pro 
to lay hands upon him, and push him 
entered the tent alone, with his Loch 
his hand, and struck such terrour int 
assembly, that they dismissed his um 

When he landed at Col, he saw t 
who kept watch towards the sea, rur 
Grissipol, to give Macneil, who was t 
hundred and twenty men, an accoun 
vasion. He told Macgill, one of hi 
that if he intercepted that dangerous i 
by catching the courier, he would gi 
tain lands in Mull. Upon this prorr 
pursued the messenger, and either ki! 
ped him ; and his posterity, till very, 
the lands in Mull. 

The alarm being thus prevented, 1 
expectedly upon *Sla.cxv^\. C\\v&^ 
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iays never wholly unprovided for an enemy. A 
fight ensued, in which one of their followers is 
said to have given an extraordinary proof of ac- 
tivity, by bounding backwards over the brook of 
Grissipol. Macneil being killed, and many of 
bis clan destroyed, Maclean took possession of 
the island, which the Macneils attempted to con- 
quer by another invasion, but were defeated and 
repulsed. 

Maclean, in his turn, invaded the estate of the 
Macneils, took the castle of Brecacig, and con- 
quered the isle of Barra, which he held for seven 
years, and then restored it to the heirs. 

CASTLE OF COL. 

From Grissipol, Mr. Maclean conducted us to 
his father's seat ; a neat new house erected near 
the old castle, I think, by the last proprietor. 
Here we were allowed to take our station, and 
lived very commodiously while we waited for 
moderate weather and a fair wind, which we did 
not so soon obtain, but we had time to get some 
information of the present state of Col, partly by . 
enquiry, and partly by occasional excursions. 

Col is computed to be thirteen miles in length, 
I and three in breadth. Both the ends are the pro- 
perty of the duke of Argyle, but the middle be- 
longs to Maclean, who is called Col, as the only 
laird. 

Col is not properly rocky ; it is rather one con- 
tinued rock, of a surface much diversified with . 
protuberances, and covered with a thin layer of 
earth, which is often broken, and discovers the 
stone. Such a soil is not for plants that strike 
<leep roots ; and perhaps in the 'wYvoVe- \AaxA 
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nothing has ever yet grown to the height of a 
table. The uncultivated parts are clothed with 
heath, among which industry has interspersed 
spots of grass and corn ; but no attempt has 
been made to raise a tree. Young Col, who has 
a very laudable desire of improving his patrimony, 
purposes some time to plant an orchard ; which, 
if it be sheltered by a wall, may perhaps succeed. 
He has introduced the culture of turnips, of 
which he has a field, where the whole work was 
performed by his own hand. His intention is to 
provide food for his cattle in the winter. This 
innovation was considered by Mr. Macsweyn as 
the idle project of a young head, heated with 
English fancies ; but he has now found that tur- 
nips will really grow, and that hungry sheep and 
cows will really eat them. 

By such acquisitions as these, the Hebrides 
may in time rise above their annual distress. 
Wherever heath will grow, there is reason to 
think something better may draw nourishment; 
and by trying the production of other places, 
plants will be found suitable to every soil. 

Col has many lochs, some of which have trouts 
and eels, and others have never yet been stocked; 
another proof of the negligence of the islanders, 
who might take fish in the inland waters when 
they cannot go to sea. 

Their quadrupeds are horses, cows, sheep, and 
goats. They have neither deer, hares, nor rab- 
bits. They have no vermin except rats, which 
have been lately brought thither by sea, as to 
other places ; and are free from serpents, frog*, 
and toads. 

The liarvest'in Co\, aiA \\A«m*;\fr xupe sooner 
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in in Sky, and the winter in Col is never cold, 
t very tempestuous. I know not that I ever 
ird the wind so loud in any other place ; and 
. Boswell observed, that its noise was all its 
n, for there were no trees to increase it. 
Noise is not the worst effect of the tempests ; 
they have thrown the sand from the shore 
r a considerable part of the land, and it is 
i still to encroach and destroy more and more 
tare ; but I am not of opinion, that by any 
veys or landmarks, its limits have been ever 

d, or its progression ascertained. If one man 
confidence enough to say, that it advances, 

>ody can bring any proof to support him in 
ying it. The reason why it is not spread to 
reater extent, seems to be, that the wind and 
i come almost together, and that it is made 
e and heavy by the wet before the storms can 

it in motion. So thick is the bed, and so 
11 the particles, that if a traveller should be 
ght by a sudden gust in dry weather, he 
ild find it very difficult to escape with life, 
'or natural curiosities I was, shown only two 
it masses of stone, which lie loose upon the 
md ; one on the top of a hill, and the other 

small distance from the bottom. They cer- 
ly were never put into their present places 
human strength or skill; and though an 
hquake might have broken off the lower 

e, and rolled it into the valley, no account 
be given of the other, which lies on the hill, 
iss, which I forgot to examine, there be still 
* it some higher rock, from which it might be 
. . All nations have a tradition, that their 
lest ancestors were giants, mmSl \k«te *\w&k* 

►r. XII. - K K 
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are said to have been thrown up and down by ft 
giant and his mistress. There are so many more 
important things of which human knowledge 
can give no account, that it may be forgiven us, 
if we speculate no longer on two stones in Col. 

This island is very populous. About nine- 
and-twenty years ago, the fencible men of Col 
were reckoned one hundred and forty ; which is 
the sixth of eight hundred and forty ; and pro- 
bably some contrived to be left out of the list 
The minister told us, that a few years ago the 
inhabitants were eight hundred, between the 
ages of seven and of seventy. Round numbers 
are seldom exact. But in this case the autho- 
rity is good, and the errour likely to be little. 
If to the eight hundred be added what the laws 
of computation require, they will be increased 
to at least a thousand ; and if the dimensions of 
the country have been accurately related, every 
mile maintains more than twenty-five. 

This proportion of habitation is greater than 
the appearance of the country seems to admit ; 
for wherever the eye wanders, it sees much waste 
and little cultivation. I am more inclined to 
extend the land, of which no measure has ever . 
been taken, than to diminish the people, who 
have been really numbered. Let it be supposed, 
that a computed mile contains a mile and a half, 
as was commonly found true in the mensuration of 
the English roads, and we shall then allot nearly 
twelve to a mile, which agrees much better with 
ocular observation. 

Here, as in Sky, and other islands, are the 
laird, the tacksmen, and the under-tenants. 

Mr. Maclean, the \avrd, V*$ nwj ^fcuxftbre 
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possessions, being proprietor, not only of far the 
greater part of Col, but of the extensive island 
of Rum, and a very considerable territory in 
Mull. 

Rum is one of the larger islands, almost 
square, and therefore of great capacity in pro- 
portion to its sides. By the usual method of- 
. estimating computed extent, it may contain more 
than a hundred and twenty square miles. 

It originally belonged to Clanronald, and was 
purchased by Col ; who, in some dispute about 
the bargain, made Clanronald prisoner, and kept 
him nine months in confinement. Its owner re- 
presents it as mountainous, rugged, and barren. 
In the hills there are red deer. The horses are 
very small, but of a breed eminent for beauty. 
Col, not long ago, bought one of them from a 
tenant; who told him that as he was of a shape 
uncommonly elegant, he could^not sell him but 
at a high price; and that whoever had him 
should pay a guinea and a half. 

There are said to be in Barra a race of horses 
yet smaller, of which the highest is not above 
thirty-six inches. 

The rent of Rum is not great. Mr. Maclean 
declared that he should be very rich, if he could 
set his land at two-pence halfpenny an acre. 
The inhabitants are fifty-eight families, who con- 
tinued papists for some time after the laird be- 
came a protestant. Their adherence -to their 
old religion was strengthened by the countenance 
of the laird's sister, a zealous Romanist, till one 
Sunday as they were going to mass under tKe 
conduct of their patroness, 'Afta&evi \afeX. ^e«v 
en the way, gave one of l\iem * \tom ow <&* 
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head with a yellow stick, I suppose a cane, for 
which the Erse had no name, and drove them to 
the kirk, from which they have never since de- 
parted. Since the use of this method of con- 
version, the inhabitants of Egg and Canna, who 
continue papists, call the protestantism of Rum, 
the religion of the Yellow Stick. 

The only popish islands are Egg and Canna. 
Egg is the principal island of a parish, in which, 
though he has no congregation, the protestant 
minister resides. I have heard of nothing ca- 
rious in it, but the cave in which a former ge- 
neration of the islanders were smothered by 
Macleod. 

If we had travelled with more leisure, it had 
not been fit to have neglected the popish islands. 
Popery is favourable to ceremony ; and among 
ignorant nations ceremony is the only preser- 
vative of tradition. Since protestantism was 
extended to the savage parts of Scotland, it has 
perhaps been one of the chief labours of the 
ministers to abolish stated observances, because 
they continued the remembrance of the former 
religion. We, therefore, who came to see old 
traditions, and see antiquated manners, should 
probably have found them amongst the papists. 

Canna, the other popish island, belongs to 
Clanronald. It is said not to comprise more 
than twelve miles of land, and yet maintains as 
many inhabitants as Rum. 

We were at Col under the protection of the 

young laird, without any of the distresses which 

Mr. Pennant, in a fit of simple credulity, seems 

to think almost wottV^ <A wdl &*^j \s^ Q«sian. 

Wherever we roved, v*e ^ese^sa&fc^Vfc ^ **. 
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reverence with which his subjects regarded him. 
He did not endeavour to dazzle them by any 
magnificence of dress : his only distinction was 
a feather in his bonnet : but as soon as he ap- 
peared, they forsook their work and clustered 
about him : he took them by the hand, and they 
seemed mutually delighted. He has the proper 
disposition of a chieftain, and seems desirous to 
continue the customs of his house. The bag- 
piper played regularly, when dinner was served, 
whose person and dress made a good appear- 
ance ; and he brought no disgrace upon the fa- 
mily of Rankin, which has long supplied the 
lairds of Col with hereditary musick. 

The tacksmen of Col seem to live with less 
dignity and convenience than those of Sky ; 
where they had good houses, and tables not 
only plentiful, but delicate. In Col only two 
houses pay the wihdow tax ; for only two have 
six windows, which, I suppose, are the laird's and 
Mr. .Macswey n's. 

The rents have, till within seven years, been 
paid in kind, hut the tenants finding that cattle 
and corn varied in their price, desired for the 
future to give their landlord money ; which, not 
having yet arrived at the philosophy of com- 
merce, they consider as being every year of the 
same value. 

We were told of a particular mode of under- 
tenure. The tacksman admits some of his in- 
feriour neighbours to the cultivation of his 
grounds, on condition that, performing all the 
work, and giving a third part of the seed, they 
shall keep a certain number of com, stafca^^&k 

K K 3 
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goats, and reap a third part of the harvest. 
Thus, by less than the tillage of two acres, they 
pay the rent of one. 

There are tenants below the rank of tacksmen, 
that have got smaller tenants under them ; for | 
in every place, where money is not the general 
equivalent, there must be some whose labour if 
immediately paid by daily food. 

A country that has no money, is by no means 
convenient for beggars, both because such coun- 
tries are commonly poor, and because charity 
requires some trouble and some thought. A 
penny is easily given upon the first impulse of 
compassion, or impatience of importunity ; but 
few will deliberately search their cupboards or 
their granaries to find out something to give. 
A penny is likewise easily spent ; but victuals, if 
they are unprepared, require house room, and 
fire, and utensils, which the beggar knows not 
where to find. 

Yet beggars there sometimes are, who wander 
from island to island. We. had in our passage to 
Mull the company of a woman and her child, 
who had exhausted the charity of Col. The 
arrival of a beggar on an island is accounted a 
sinistrous event. Every body considers that he 
shall have the less for what he gives away. 
Their alms, I believe, is generally oatmeal. 

Near to Col is another island called Tir-eyi, 
eminent for its fertility. Though it has but half 
the extent of Rum, it is so well peopled, that 
there have appeared, not long ago, nine hun- 
dred and fourteen at a. foetal. The plenty of 
this island enticed \*e£^w* W\\^\*Rk %^\ss^^ 
burthen&ome to the VatafctaHrt** ^b»x * tara&> 
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compact was drawn up, by which they obliged 
themselves to grant no more relief to casual 
wanderers, because they had among them an 
indigent woman of high birth, whom they con- 
sidered as entitled to all that they could spare. 
I have read the stipulation, which was indited 
with juridical formality, but was never made 
valid by regular subscription. 

If the inhabitants of Col have nothing to 
give, it is not that they are oppressed by their 
landlord ; their leases seem to be very profitable. 
One farmer, who pays only seven pounds a-year, 
has maintained seven daughters and three sons-, 
of whom the eldest is educated at Aberdeen for 
the ministry ; and now, at every vacation, opens 
a school in Col. 

Life is here, in some respects, improved beyond 
the condition of some other islands. In Sky, 
what is wanted can only be bought, as the arrival 
of some wandering pedlar may afford an oppor- 
tunity ; but in Col there is a standing shop, and 
in Mull there are two. A shop in the islands, 
as in other places of little frequentation, is a re- 
pository of every thing requisite for common 
use. Mr. Boswell's journal was filled, and he 
bought some paper in Col. To a man that 
ranges the streets of London,where he is tempted to 
contrive wants for the pleasure of supplying them, 
a shop affords no image worthy of attention ; but 
in an island it turns the balance of existence be- 
tween good and evil. To live in perpetual want 
of little things, is a state not indeed of torture, 
but of constant vexation. I have in Sky had 
some difficulty to find ink for a\e\Xet\ *sA. ^ ^. 
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As it is, the islanders are obliged to conten 
themselves with succedaneous- means for manj 
common purposes. I have seen the chief manol 
a very wide district riding with a halter for a bridle, 
and governing his hobby with a wooden curb. 

The people of Col, however, do not want dex- 
terity to supply some of their necessities. Se- 
veral arts which make trades, and demand ap- 
prenticeships in great cities, are here the prac- 
tices of daily oeconomy. In every house candles 
are made, both moulded and dipped. Theii 
wicks are small shreds of linen cloth. They all 
know how to extract from the cuddy oil for theii 
lamps. They all tan skins and make brogues. 

As we travelled through Sky, we saw man) 
cottages, but they very frequently stood single 
on the naked ground. In Col, where the hills 
opened a place convenient for habitation, we 
found a petty village, of which every hut had a 
little garden adjoining; thus they made an ap- 
pearance of social commerce and mutual offices, 
and of some attention to convenience and future 
supply. There is not in the Western Islands an) 
collection of buildings that can make pretension! 
to be called a town, except in the isle of Lewis 
which I have not seen. 

If Lewis is distinguished by a town, Col ha* 
also something peculiar. The young laird has 
attempted what no islander perhaps everthoughi 
on. He has begun a road capable of a wheel 
carriage. He has carried it about a mile, an( 
will continue it by annual elongation from hi: 
house to the harbour. 

Of taxes here is no reason for complaining 
they are paid by a ver'j evx.vj eo\s^^8\\\on. Tin 
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nalt-tax for Col is twenty shillings. Whisky 
s very plentiful : there are several stills in the 
slana, and more is made than the inhabitants 
consume. 

The great business of insular policy is now to 
teep the people in their own country. As the 
world has been let in upon them, they have 
tieard of happier climates and less arbitrary 
government; and if they are disgusted, have 
emissaries among them ready to offer them land 
and houses, as a reward for deserting their chief 
wad clan. Many have departed both from the 
main of Scotland and from the islands ; and all 
that go may be considered as subjects lost to the 
British crown; for a nation scattered in the 
boundless regions of America, resembles rays 
diverging from a focus. All the rays remain, 
but the heat is gone. Their power consisted in 
their concentration; when they are dispersed, 
they have no effect. 

It may be thought that they are happier by 
the change ; but they are not happy as a nation, 
for they are a nation no longer. As they con- 
tribute not to the prosperity of any community, 
they must want that security, that dignity, that 
happiness, whatever it be, which a prosperous 
community throws back upon individuals. 

The inhabitants of Col have not yet learned 
to be weary of their heath and rocks, but attend 
their agriculture and their dairies, without listen- 
ing to American seducements. 

There are some however who think that this 
emigration has raised terrour disproportionate to 
its real evil ; and that it is only a new mode of 
doing what was always done. TVvfe "\X^g&aco&&> 
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they say, never maintained their natural inha- 
bitants : but the people, when they found them- 
selves too numerous, instead of extending cul- 
tivation, provided for themselves by a more com- 
pendious method, and sought, better fortune in 
other countries. They did not indeed go away 
in collective bodies, but withdrew invisibly, a 
few at a time : but the whole number of fugitives 
was not less, and the difference between other 
times and this, is only the same as between 
evaporation and effusion. 

This is plausible, but I am afraid it is not true. 
Those who went before, if they were not sen- 
sibly missed, as the argument supposes, must 
have gone either in less number, or in a manner 
less detrimental, than at present; because form- 
erly there was no complaint. Those who then 
left the country, were generally the idle depen- 
dants on overburdened families, or men who had 
no property, and therefore carried away only 
themselves. In the present eagerness of emi- 
gration, families, and almost communities, go 
away together. Those who were considered as 
prosperous and wealthy, sell their stock and 
carry away the money. Once none went away 
but the useless and poor ; in some parts there is 
now reason to fear, that none will stay but those 
who are too poor to remove themselves, and too 
useless to be removed at the cost of others. 

Of antiquity there is not more "knowledge in 
Col than in other places ; but every where some- 
thing may be gleaned. 

How ladies were portioned, when there was 
no money, it wouVd'be &£tax\\. Sat *». English- 
man to guess. In W& > 1A»A«»3& <A \taraa:'<* 
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Mull married his sister Fingala to Maclean of 
Col, with a hundred and eighty kine ; and stipu- 
lated, that if she became a widow, her jointure 
should be three hundred and sixty. I suppose 
some proportionate tract of land was appropri- 
ated to their pasturage. 

The disposition to pompous and expensive 
funerals, which has at one time or other pre- 
vailed in the most parts of the civilized world, 
is not yet suppressed in the islands, though some 
of the ancient solemnities are worn away, and 
singers are no longer hired to attend the pro- 
cession. Nineteen years ago, at the burial of the 
laird of Col, were killed thirty cows, and about 
fifty sheep. The number of the cows is posi- 
tively told, and we must suppose other victuals in 
like proportion. 

Mr. Maclean informed us of an old game, of 
which he did not tell the original, but which may 
perhaps be ilsed in other places, where the reason 
of it is not yet forgot. At New-year's eve, in the 
hall or castle of the laird, where, at festal seasons, 
there may be supposed a very numerous com- 
pany, one man dresses himself in a cow's hide, 
upon which other men beat with sticks. He 
runs with all this noise round the house, which 
all the company quits in a counterfeited fright ; 
the door is then shut. At New-year's eve there 
is no great pleasure to be had out of doors in the 
Hebrides. They are sure soon to recover from 
their terrour enough to solicit for re-admis- 
sion ; which, for the honour of poetry , is not to 
be obtained but by repeating a verse, with ^h\cVv 
those that are knowing and pTxm&NaX \sB&& cax^ 
o be furnished. 
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Very near the house of Maclean stands the 
castle of Col, which was the mansion of the ■'■ 
laird, till the house was built. It is built upon 
a rock, as Mr. Boswell remarked, that it might ± 
not be mined. It is very strong, and having been 
not long uninhabited, is yet in repair. On the 
wall was, not long ago, a stone with an inscrip- 
tion, importing, that if any man of the clan of 
Maclonich shall appear before this castle, though 
he come at midnight, with a man's head m hi 
hand, he shall there find safety and protection 
against all but the king. 

This is an old Highland treaty, made upon 8 I 
very memorable occasion. Maclean, the son of | 
John Gerves, who recovered Col, and conquered I 
Barra, had obtained, it is said, from James the 
Second, a grant of the lands of Lochiel, for- 
feited, I suppose, by some offence against the 
state. 

Forfeited estates were not in those days quietly 
resigned; Maclean, therefore, went with an armed 
force to seize his new possessions, and I know 
not for what reason, took his wife with him. The 
Camerons rose in defence of their chief, and a 
battle was fought at the head of Loch Ness, near 
the place where Fort Augustus now stands, in 
which Lochiel obtained the victory, and Mac- 
lean, with his followers', was defeated and de- 
stroyed. 

The lady fell into the hands of the conquerors, 

and being found pregnant, was placed in the 

custody of Maclonich, ope of a tribe or family 

branched from Cameron, mth- orders, if she 

brought a boy, to destao^ \vwsv,\\ * ^&^\&*^s& 

her. 
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Maclonich's wife, who was with child likewise, 
had a girl about the same time, at which lady 
Maclean brought a boy ; and Maclonich, with 
more generosity to his captive, than fidelity to 
his trust, contrived that the children should be 
changed. 

Maclean being thus preserved from death, in 
time recovered his original patrimony; and in 
gratitude to his friend, made his castle a place 
of refuge to any of the clan that should think 
himself in danger; and as a proof of reciprocal 
confidence, Maclean took upon himself and his 
posterity the care of educating the heir of Mac- 
lonich. 

This story, like all other traditions of the High- 
lands, is variously related ; but though some cir- 
cumstances are uncertain, the principal fact is 
true. Maclean undoubtedly owed his preserva- 
tion to Maclonich; for the treaty between the 
two families has been strictly observed : it did 
not sink into disuse and oblivion, but continued 
in its full force while the chieftains retained their 
power. I have read a demand of protection, 
made not more than thirty-seven years ago, for 
one of the Maclonichs, named Ewen Cameron, 
who had been accessory to the death of Mac- 
martin, and had been banished by Lochiel, his 
lord, for a certain term ; at the expiration of 
which he returned married from France ; but the 
Macmartins, not satisfied with -the punishment, 
when he attempted to settle, still threatened him 
with vengeance. He therefore asked, and ob- 
tained, shelter in the isle of Col. 

The power of protection subsists no Um^st \ 
but what the law permitaift^elc-OT^xsw^^^^^ 

VOL. XII. L 1L 
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Maclean of Col now educates the heir of Mac- 
Ion ich. 

There still remains in the islands, though it is 
passing fast away, the custom of fosterage. A 
laird, a man of wealth and eminence, sends his 
child, either male or female, to a tacksman, or 
tenant, to be fostered. It is not always his own 
tenant, but some distant friend, that obtains this 
honour ; for an honour such a trust is very rea- 
sonably thought. The terms of fosterage seem 
to vary in different islands. In Mull, the father 
sends with his child a certain number of cows, 
to which the same number is added by the fos- 
terer. The father appropriates a proportionable 
extent of ground, without rent, tor their pastu- 
rage. If every cow brings a calf, half belongs to 
the fosterer, and half to the child ; but if there 
be only one calf between two cows, it is the 
child's, and when the child returns to the parents, 
it is accompanied by all the cows given, both by 
the father and by the fosterer, with half of the 
increase of the stock by propagation. These 
beasts are considered as a portion, and called 
Macalive cattle, of which the father has the pro- 
duce, but is supposed not to have the full pro- 
perty, but to owe the same number to the child, 
as a portion to the daughter, or a stock for the 
son. 

Children continue with the fosterer perhaps six 
years, and cannot, where this is the practice, be 
considered as burdensome. The, fosterer, if he 
gives four. cows, receives likewise four, and has, 
while the child continues with him, grass for 
eight without rent, V\\to.\tf>^ ^ <»&*«&., «nd all 
the milk, for which W w* ox ^ *w«<w«Ww* 
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he dismisses his dalt, for that is the name for 
a fostered child. 

Fosterage is, I believe, sometimes performed 
upon more liberal terms. Our friend, the young 
laird of Col, was fostered by Macsweyn of Gris- 
sipol. Macsweyn, then lived a tenant to Sir 
James Macdonald in the isle of Sky ; and there- 
fore Col, whether he sent him cattle or not, 
could grant him no land. The dalt,- however, 
at his return, brought back a considerable num- 
ber of Macalive cattle, and of the friendship so 
formed there have been good effects. When 
Macdonald raised his rents, Macsweyn was, like 
other tenants, discontented, and resigning his 
farm, removed from Sky to Col, and was esta- 
blished at Grissipol. 

These observations we made by favour of the 
contrary wind that drove us to Col, an island not 
often visited ; for there is not much to amuse 
curiosity, or to attract avarice. 

The ground has been hitherto, I believe, used 
chiefly for pasturage. In a district, such as 
the eye can command, there is a general herds- 
man, who knows all the cattle of the neighbour- 
hood, and whose station is upon a hill from 
which he surveys the lower grounds ; and If one 
man's cattle invade another's grass, drives them 
back to their own borders. But other means 
of profit begin to be found ; kelp is gathered 
and burnt, and sloops are loaded with the con- 
creted ashes. Cultivation is likely to be im- 
proved by the skill and encouragement of the 
present heir, and the inhabitants of those ob- 
scure valleys will partake of the ^an&tftl ^v*- 
gressoflife. 

Li ^ 
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The rente of the parts which belong to the 
duke of Argyle, have been raised from fifty-five 
to one hundred and five pounds, whether from 
the land or the sea I cannot tell. The bounties 
of the sea have lately been so gre^t, that a farm 
in Southuist has risen in ten years from a rent 
of thirty pounds to one hundred and eighty. 

He who lives in Col, and finds himself con- 
demned to solitary meals, and incommunicable 
reflection, will find the usefulness of that middle 
order of tacksmen, which some who applaud 
their own wisdom are wishing to destroy. With- 
out intelligence, man is not social, he is only 
gregarious ; and little intelligence will there he, 
where all are constrained to daily labour, and 
every mind must wait upon the hand. 

After having listened for some days to the 
tempest, and wandered about the island till our 
curiosity was satisfied, we began to think about 
our departure. To leave Ool in October was 
not very easy. We however found a sloop 
which lay on the coast to carry kelp ; and for 
a price which we thought levied upon our neces- 
sities, the master agreed to carry us to Mull, 
whence we might readily pass back to Scotland. 

MUJLL. 

As we were to catch the first favourable breath, 
we spent the night not very elegantly nor plea- 
santly in the vessel, and were landed next day 
at Tabor Morar, a port in Mull, which appears 
to an unexperienced eye formed for the security 
of ships; for its mouth is closed by a small 
island, which admits them through narrow chan- 
nels into a bason Buf&detiW] e^^saorau They 
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are indeed safe from the sea, but there is a hol- 
low between the mountains, through which the 
wind issues from the land with very mischievous 
violence. 

There was no danger while we were there, 
and we found several other vessels at anchor; 
so that the port had a very commercial appear- 
ance. 

The young laird of Col, who had determined 
not to let us lose his company, while there was 
any difficulty remaining, came over with us. 
His influence soon appeared ; for he procured 
us horses, and conducted us to the house of Dr. 
Maclean, where we found very kind entertain- 
ment, and very pleasing conversation. Miss 
Maclean, who was born, and had been bred, at 
Glasgow, having removed with her father to 
Mull, added, to other qualifications, a great 
knowledge of the Erse language, which she had 
not learned in her childhood, but gained by 
study, and was the only interpreter of Erse 
poetry that I could ever find. 

The isle of Mull is perhaps in extent the third 
of the Hebrides. It is not broken by waters, 
nor shot into promontories, but is a solid and 
compact mass, of breadth nearly equal to its 
length. Of the dimensions of the larger islands, 
there is no knowledge approaching to exactness. 
I am willing to estimate it as containing about 
three hundred square miles. 

Mull had suffered like Sky by the black win- 
ter of seventy-one, in which, contrary to all ex- 
perience, a continued frost detained the snow 
eight weeks upon the ground. Again&t *. <i^^.- 
niity never known, no pxov\&\OTi\^&^^^^^ s ' 

ll3 
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and the people could only pine in helpless mi- 
sery. One tenant was mentioned, whose cattle 
perished to the value of three hundred pounds ; 
a loss which probably more than the life of man 
is necessary to repair. In countries like these, 
the descriptions of famine become intelligible. 
Where by vigorous and artful cultivation of a 
soil naturally fertile, there is commonly a super- 
fluous growth both of grain and grass ; where 
the fields are crowded with cattle; and where 
every hand is able to attract wealth from a dis- 
tance, by making something that promotes ease, 
or gratifies vanity, a dear year produces only a 
comparative want, which is rather seen than felt, 
and which terminates commonly in no worse ef- 
fect, than that of condemning the lower orders 
of the community to sacrifice a little luxury to 
convenience, or at most a little convenience to 
necessity. 

But where the climate is unkind, and the 
ground penurious, so that the most fruitful years 
produce only enough to maintain themselves; 
where life, unimproved and unadorned, fades 
into something little more than naked existence, 
and every one is busy for himself, without any 
arts by which the pleasure of others may be in- 
creased ; if to the daily burden of distress any 
additional weight be added, nothing remains but 
to despair and die. In Mull the disappointment 
of a harvest, or a murrain among the cattle, cuts 
off the regular provision ; and they who have 
no manufactures, can purchase no part of the 
superfluities of other countries. The conse- 
quence of a bad season is here not scarcity, but 
emptiness; and they vrtvoae \taroiV] ^*a\src«^ * 
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supply of natural and present need, when that 
slender stalk fails, must perish with hunger. 

All travel has its advantages. If the passen- 
ger visits better countries, he may learn to im<- 
prove his own, and if fortune carries him to 
worse, he may learn to enjoy it. 

Mr. Boswell's curiosity strongly impelled him 
to survey Iona, or Icolmkill, which was to the 
early ages the great school of theology, and is 
supposed to have been the place of sepulture 
for the ancient kings. I, though less eager, did 
not oppose him. v 

That we might perform this expedition, it was 
necessary to traverse a great part of Mull. We 
passed a day at Dr. Maclean's, and could have 
been well contented to stay longer. But Col 
provided us horses, and we pursued our journey. 
This was a day of inconvenience, for the coun- 
try is very rough, and my horse was but little. 
We travelled many hours through a tract, black 
and barren, in which, however, there were the 
reliques of humanity; for we found a ruined 
chapel in our way. 

It is natural, in traversing this gloom of de- 
solation, to enquire, whether something may not 
be done to give nature a more cheerful face ; 
and whether those hills and moors that afford 
heath, cannot, with a little care and labour, bear 
something better ? The first thought that oc- 
curs is to cover them with trees, for that in many 
of these naked regions trees will grow, is evi- 
dent, because stumps and roots are yet remain- 
ing; and the speculati'st hastily proceed* 1<& w*^ 
sure that negligence and\a2.Yne%% XtoaXV^a otb&.^ 
ted for so long a time »o eavj m ot^ww** k * x% 

-J 
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To drop seeds into the ground, and attend 
their growth, requires little labour and no skill. 
He who remembers that all the woods, by which 
the wants of man have been supplied from the 
Deluge till now, were self-sown, will not easily 
be persuaded to think all the art and preparation 
necessary, which the georgick writers prescribe 
to planters. Trees certainly have covered the 
earth with very little culture. They wave their 
tops among the rocks of Norway, and might 
thrive as well in the Highlands and Hebrides. 

But there is a frightful interval between the 
seed and timber. He that calculates the growth 
of trees, has the unwelcome remembrance of the 
shortness of life driven hard upon him. He 
knows that he is doing what will never benefit 
himself; and when he rejoices to see the stem 
rise, is disposed to repine that another shall cat 
it down. 

Plantation is naturally the employment of a 
mind unburdened with care, and vacant to fu- 
turity, saturated with present good, and at lei- 
sure to derive gratification from the prospect of 
posterity. He that pines with hunger, is in little 
care how others shall be fed. The poor man is 
seldom studious to make his grandson rich. It 
may be soon discovered, why in a place, which 
hardly supplies the cravings of necessity, there 
has been little attention to the delights of fancy, 
and why distant convenience is unregarded, 
where the thoughts are turned with incessant 
solicitude upon every possibility of immediate 
advantage. 

Neither is it quite so easy to raise large woods 
as may be conceived. Ttfcsa \\k\jswfc& to uro- 
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luce timber must be sown where they are to 
jrow ; and ground sown with trees must be kept 
useless for a long time, inclosed at an expence 
From which many will be discouraged by the re- 
moteness of the profit, and watched with that 
attention, which, in places where it is most needed, 
will neither be given nor bought. That it can- 
not be ploughed, is evident : and if cattle be 
suffered to graze upon it, they will devour the 
plants as fast as they rise. Even in coarser 
countries, where herds and flocks are not fed, 
not only the deer and the wild goats will browse 
upon them, but the hare and rabbit will nibble 
them. It is therefore reasonable to believe, what 
I do not remember any naturalist to have re- 
marked, that there was a time when the world 
was very thinly inhabited by beasts, as well as 
men, and that the woods had leisure to rise high 
before animals had bred numbers sufficient to 
intercept them. 

Sir James Macdonald, in part of the wastes 
of his territory, set or sowed trees to the num- 
ber, as I have been told, of several millions, ex- 
pecting, doubtless, that they would grow up 
into future navies and cities ; but for want of 
inclosure, and of that care which is always ne- 
cessary, and will hardly ever be taken, all his 
cost and labour have been lost, and the ground 
is likely to continue an useless heath. 

Having not any experience of a journey in 
Mull, we had no doubt of reaching the sea by 
daylight, and therefore had not left Dr. Mac- 
lean's very early. We travelled diligently 
enough, but found the country, fot twA. >&***. 
was none, very difficult to ^a&&. ^^ n*«» ^- 
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ways struggling with some obstruction or other, 
and our vexation was not balanced by any gra- 
tification of the eye or mind. We were now 
long enough acquainted with hills and heath to 
have lost the emotion that they once raised, 
whether pleasing or painful, and bad our mind 
employed only on our own fatigue. We were 
however sure, under Col's protection, of escaping 
all real evils. There was no house in Mull to 
which he could not introduce us. He had in- 
tended to lodge us, for that night, with a gen- 
tleman that lived upon the coast, but discovered 
on the way, that he then lay in bed without 
hope of life. 

We resolved not to embarrass a family, in a 
time of so much sorrow, if any other expedient 
could be found ; and as the island of Ulva was 
over-against us, it was determined that we should 
pass the strait, and have recourse to the laird, 
who, like the other gentlemen of the islands, 
was known to Col. We expected to find a ferry- 
boat, but when at last we came to the water, the 
boat was gone. 

We were now again at a stop. It was the 
sixteenth of October, a time when it is not con- 
venient to sleep in the Hebrides without a cover, 
and there was no house within our reach, but 
that which we had already declined. 

ULVA. 

While we stood deliberating, we were happily 

espied from an Irish ship, that lay at anchor in 

the strait. The master saw that we wanted a 

passage, and vritYi %\v& ewtotoj «&*&>&& \aa boat, 

-»Kjch quickly cowe^ ^» **> VSW % ^Vw.^. 
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were very liberally entertained by Mr. Mac- 
quarry. 

To Ulva we came in the dark, and left it be- 
fore noon the next day. A very exact descrip- 
tion therefore will not be expected. We were 
told, that it is an island or no great extent, 
rough and barren, inhabited by the Macquarrys; 
a clan not powerful nor numerous, but of anti- 
quity, which most other families are content to 
reverence. The name is supposed to be a de- 
pravation of some other ; for the Erse language 
does not afford it any etymology. Macquarry 
is proprietor both of Ulva arid some adjacent 
islands, among which is Staffa, so lately raised 
to renown by Mr. Banks. 

When the islanders were reproached with 
their ignorance or insensibility of the wonders 
of Staffa, they had not much to reply. They 
had indeed considered it little, because they had 
always seen it; and none but philosophers, nor 
they always, are struck with wonder, otherwise 
than by novelty. How would it surprise an un- 
enlightened ploughman, to hear a company of 
sober men, enquiring by what power the hand 
tosses a stone, or why the stone, when it is toss- 
ed, falls to the ground ! 

Of the ancestors of Macquarry, who thus lie 
hid in this unfrequented island, I have found 
memorials in all places where they could be ex- 
pected. 

Enquiring after the reliques of former man- 
ners, I found that in Ulva, and, I think, no 
where else, is continued the payment of tt^ 
mercheta mulierum ; a fine \n oWt fan&% ^»^ ^ 
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ginal of this claim, as of our tenure of borough 
English, is variously delivered. It is pleasant 
to find ancient customs in old families. This 
payment, like others, was, for want of money, 
made anciently in the produce of the land. 
Macquarry was used to demand a sheep, for 
which he now takes a crown, by that inattention 
to the uncertain proportion between the value 
and the denomination of money, which has 
brought much disorder into Europe. A sheep 
has always the same power of supplying human 
wants, but a crown will bring at one time more, 
at another less. 

Ulva was not neglected by the piety of an- 
cient times ; it has still to show what was once 
a church. 

INCH KENNETH. 

In the morning we went again into the boat,and 
were landed on Inch Kenneth, an island about 
a mile long, and perhaps half a mile broad, re- 
markable for pleasantness and fertility. It is 
verdant and grassy, and fit both for pasture and 
tillage ; but it has no trees. Its only inhabit- 
ants were Sir Allan Maclean and two young 
ladies, his daughters, with their servants. 

Romance does not often exhibit a scene that 
strikes the imagination more than this little de- 
sert in these depths of western obscurity, occu- 
pied not by a gross herdsman, or amphibious 
fisherman, but by a gentleman and two ladies, 
of high birth, polished manners, and elegant 
conversation, who, in a habitation raised not 
very far above the, £to\HA,\rax. Wt^W with 
unexpected neatnea* aw& coto^^^,^^^^ 
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all the kindness of hospitality, and refinement 
of courtesy. 

Sir Allan is the chieftain of the great clan of 
Maclean, which is said to claim the second 
place among the Highland families, yielding 
only to Macdonald. Though by the misconduct 
of his ancestors, most of the extensive territory, 
which would have descended to him, has been 
alienated, he still retains much of the dignity 
and authority of his birth. When soldiers were 
lately wanting for the American war, applica- 
tion was made to Sir Allan, and he nominated a 
hundred men for the service, who obeyed the 
summons, and bore arms under his command. 

He had then, for some time, resided with the 
young ladies in Inch Kenneth, where he li\*es 
not only with plenty, but with elegance, having 
conveyed to his cottage a collection of books, 
and what else is necessary to make his, hours 
pleasant. 

When we landed, we were met by Sir Allan 
and the ladies, accompanied by Miss Macquarry, 
who had passed some time with them, and now 
returned to Ulva with her father. 

We all walked together to the mansion, where 
we found one cottage for Sir Allan, and, I think, 
two more for the domesticks and the offices. 
We entered, and wanted little that palaces af- 
ford. Our room was neatly floored, and well 
lighted ; and our dinner, which was dressed in 
one of the other huts, was plentiful and delicate. 

In the afternoon Sir Allan reminded us, that 
the day was Sunday, which he never suffered to 
pass without some religious distinction, ^.wsL W- 
vited Us to partake in bis acta ol AoiarciksSi^^- 

VOL. XII. M M. 
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ship ; which I hope neither Mr. Boswell nor 
myself will be suspected of a disposition to re- 
fuse. The elder of the ladies read the English 
service. 

Inch Kenneth was once a seminary of eccle- 
siasticks, subordinate, I suppose, to Icolmkill. 
Sir Allan had a mind to trace the foundations of 
the college, but neither I nor Mr. Boswell, who 
bends a keener eye on vacancy, were able to per- 
ceive them. 

Our attention, however, was sufficiently en- 
gaged by a venerable chapel, which stands yet 
entire, except that the roof is gone. It is about 
sixty feet in length and thirty in breadth. On 
one side of the altar is a bas-relief of the Blessed 
Virgin, and by it lies a little bell; which, though 
cracked, and without a clapper, has remained 
there for ages guarded only by the venerable- 
ness o£the place. The ground round the chapel 
is covered with grave-stones of chiefs and ladies ; 
and still continues to be a place of sepulture. 

Inch Kenneth is a proper prelude to Icolmkill. 
It was not without some mournful emotion that 
we contemplated the ruins of religious structures, 
and the monuments of the dead. 

On the next day we took a more distinct view 
of the place, and went with the boat to see oysters 
in the bed, out of which the boatmen forced up 
as many as were wanted. Even Inch Kenneth 
has a subordinate island, named Sandiland, I 
suppose in contempt, where we landed, and 
found a rock, with a surface of perhaps four 
acres, of which oive\& naked &tone, another spread 
with sand arid iheW*, %ome oI^V\0gl\^\s3i*&^ 
for. their glossy \>c»tj,%si^v«ftww^^k\ 
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little earth and grass, on which Sir Allan has a 
few sheep. I doubt not but when there was a 
college at Inch Kenneth, there was a hermitage 
upon Sandiland. 

Having wandered over those extensive plains, 
we committed ourselves again to the winds and 
waters : and after a voyage of about ten minutes, 
in which we met with nothing very observable, 
were again safe upon dry ground. 

We told Sir Allan our desire of visiting Icolm- 
kill, and entreated him to give us his protection, 
and his company. He thought proper to hesi- 
tate a little ; but the ladies hinted, that as they 
knew he would not finally refuse, he would do 
better if he preserved the grace of ready com- 
pliance. He took their advice, and promised to 
carry us on the morrow in his boat. 

We passed the remaining part of the day in 
such amusements as were in our power. Sir 
Allan related the American campaign, and at 
evening one of the ladies played on her harpsi- 
chord, while Col and Mr. Boswell danced a 
Scottish reel with the other. 

We could have been easily persuaded to a 
longer stay upon Inch Kenneth, but life will not 
be all passed in delight. The session at Edin- 
burgh was approaching, from which Mr. Boswell 
could not be absent. 

In the morning our boat was ready ; it was 
high and strong. Sir Allan victualled it for the 
day, and provided able rowers. We now parted 
from the young laird of Col, who had treated us 
with so much kindness, and concluded his fa- 
vours by consigning us to Sir AA\axu ^ks^^fc 
had the last embrace of t\v\% ^tdly^^xdltc^,^^ 

m m 2. 
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while these pages were preparing to attest his 
virtues, perished in the passage between Ulva 
and Inch Kenneth. 

Sir Allan, to whom the whole region was well 
known, told us of a very remarkable cave, to 
which he would show us the way. We had 
been disappointed already by one cave, and were 
not much elevated by the expectation of another. 

It was yet better to see it, and we stopped at 
some rocks on the coast of Mull. The mouth 
is fortified by vast fragments of stone, over which 
we made our way, neither very nimbly, nor very 
securely. The place, however, well repaid our 
trouble. The bottom, as far as the flood rushes 
in, was encumbered with large pebbles ; but as 
we advanced, was spread over with smooth sand. 
The breadth is about forty-five feet ; the roof 
rises in an arch, almost regular, to a height which 
we could not measure ; but I think it about thirty 
feet. 

This part of our curiosity was nearly frustrated; 
for though we went to see a cave, and knew 
that caves are dark, we forgot to carry tapers, 
and did not discover our omission till we were 
awakened by our wants* Sir Allan then sent 
one of the boatmen into the country, who soon 
returned with one little candle. We were thus 
enabled to go forward, but could not venture far. 
Having passed inward from the sea to a great 
depth, we found on the right hand a narrow 
passage, perhaps not more than six feet wide, 
obstructed by great stones, over which we climb- 
ed, and came into a. fcfccoud cave in breadth 
twenty-five feet. TYie wx *v& >ft£\* v^.tVgdlvdx.^'a 
^arm, but not oY^ e ** w >^ ox ^^^^^ 
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vapours. Our light showed no tokens of a fecu- 
lent or corrupted atmosphere. Here was a 
square stone, called, as we are told, FingaVs 
table. 

If we had been provided with torches, we 
should have proceeded in our search, though we 
had already gone as far as any former adventurer, 
except some who are reported never to have re- 
turned ; and measuring our way back, we found 
it more than a hundred and sixty yards, -the 
eleventh part of a mile. 

Our measures were not critically exact, having 
been made with a walking pole, such as it is 
convenient to carry in these rocky countries, of 
which I guessed the length by standing against 
it. In this there could be no great errour, nor 
do I much doubt but the Highlander, •whom we 
employed, reported the number right. More 
nicety, however, is better, and no man should 
travel unprovided with instruments for taking 
heights and distances. 

There is yet another cause of errour not al- 
ways easily surmounted, though more dangerous 
to the veracity of itinerary narratives, than im- 
perfect mensuration. An observer deeply im- 
pressed by any remarkable spectacle, does not 
suppose, that the traces will soon vanish from 
his mind, and having commonly no great con- 
venience for writing, defers the description to a 
time of more leisure and better accommodation. 

He who has not made the experiment, or who 
is not accustomed to require rigorous accuracy 
from himself, will scarcely believe how much a 
few hours take from certainty cA! Vltl^\^^v*s^ 
distinctness of imagery, Ww *ta^ %\»cmtf^^ 
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objects will be broken, how separate parts will 
be confused, and how many particular features 
and discriminations will be compressed and con- 
globated into one gross and general idea. 

To this dilatory notation must be imputed the 
false relations of travellers, where there is no ima- 
ginable motive to deceive. They trusted to me- 
mory what cannot be trusted safely but to the 
eye, and told by guess what a few hours before 
they had known with certainty. Thus it was 
that Wheeler and Spon described with irrecon- 
cileable contrariety things which they surveyed 
together, and which both undoubtedly designed 
to show as they saw them. 

When we had satisfied our curiosity in the 
cave, so far as our penury of light permitted us, 
we clambered again to our boats, and proceeded 
along the coast of Mull to a headland, called 
Atun, remarkable for the columnar form of the 
rocks, which rise in a series of pilasters, with a 
degree of regularity which Sir Allan thinks not 
less worthy of curiosity than the shore of Staffa. 

Not long after we came to another range of 
black rocks, which had the appearance of broken 
pilasters, set one behind another to a great, 
depth. This place was chosen by Sir Allan for 
our dinner. We were easily accommodated with 
seats, for the stones were of all heights, and re- 
freshed ourselves and our boatmen, who could 
have no other rest till we were at Icolmkill, 

The evening was now approaching, and we 
were yet at a considerable distance from the end 
of our expedition. We could therefore stop no 
more to make remarks in the way, but set for- 
ward with some degree of ea.%wre«&. Tsa^ 
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soon failed us, and the moon presented a very 
solemn and pleasing scene. The sky was clear, 
so that the eye commanded a wide circle : the 
sea was neither still nor turbulent; the wind 
neither silent nor loud. We were never far from 
one coast or another, on which, if the weather had 
become violent, we could have found shelter, and 
therefore contemplated at ease the region through 
which we glided in the tranquillity of the night, 
and saw now a rock and now an island grow 
gradually conspicuous and gradually obscure. I 
committed the fault which I have just been cen- 
suring, in neglecting, as we passed, to note the 
series of this placid navigation. 

We were very near an island, called Nun's 
Island, perhaps from an ancient convent. Here 
is said to have been dug the stone which was 
used in the buildings of Icolmkill. Whether it 
is now inhabited we could not stay to enquire. 

At last we came to Icolmkill, but found no 
convenience for landing. Our boat could not 
be forced very near the dry ground, and our 
Highlanders carried us over the water. 

We were now treading that illustrious island, 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savage clans and roving barba- 
rians derived the benefits of knowledge, and the 
blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from 
all local emotion would be impossible, if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish, if it were 
possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power 
of our senses; whatever makes the past, the dis- 
tant, or the future predominate over the present, 
advances us in the dignity of t\vv\dL\&% Vwswg^ 
Far from me and from tos ^tveftd* V^ «*^ 
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frigid philosophy, as may conduct us indifferent 
and unmoved over any ground which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That 
man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would 
not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Iona. 

We came too late to visit monuments ; some 
care was necessary for ourselves. Whatever was 
in the island, Sir Allan could demand, for the 
inhabitants were Macleans; but having little, 
they could not give us much. He went to the 
headman of the island, whom fame, but fame 
delights in amplifying, represents as worth no 
less than fifty pounds. He was perhaps proud 
enough of his guests, but ill prepared for our 
entertainment ; however, he soon produced more 
provision than men not luxurious require. Our 
lodging was next to be provided. We found a 
barn well stocked with hay ? and made our beds 
as soft as we could. 

In the morning we rose and surveyed the 
place. The churches of the two convents are 
both standing, though unroofed. They were 
built of unhewn stone, but solid, and not inele- 
gant. I brought away rude measures of the 
buildings, such as I cannot much trust myself, 
inaccurately taken, and obscurely noted. Mr. 
Pennant's delineations, which are doubtless ex- 
act, have made my unskilful description less ne- 
cessary. 

The episcopal church consists of two parts, 

separated by the belfry, and built at different 

times. The original c\\utc\v \v^d, like others, 

the altar at one end, aivdi towet *\.^& <jft&«r;\jrt. 
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as it grew too small, another building of equal 
dimension was added, and the tower then was 
necessarily in the middle. 

That these edifices are of different ages, seems 
evident. The arch of the' first church is Roman, 
being part of a circle ; that of the additional 
building is pointed, and therefore Gothick or 
Saracenical ; the tower is firm, and wants only 
to be floored and covered. 

Of the chambers or cells belonging to the 
monks, there are some walls remaining, but no- 
thing approaching to a complete apartment. 

The bottom of the church is so encumbered 
with mud and rubbish, that we could make no 
discoveries of curious inscriptions, and what there 
are have been already published. The place is 
said to be known where the black stones lie con- 
cealed, on which the old Highland chiefs, when 
they made contracts and alliances, used to take 
the oath, which was considered as more sacred 
than any other obligation, and which could not 
be violated without the blackest infamy. In 
those days of violence and rapine, it was of great 
importance to impress upon savage minds the 
sanctity of an oath, by some particular and ex- 
traordinary circumstances. They would not 
have recourse to the black stones upon small or 
common -occasions, and when they had establish- 
ed their faith by this tremendous sanction, in- 
constancy and treachery were no longer feared. 

The chapel of the nunnery is now used by the 
inhabitants as a kind of general cowhouse, and 
the bottom is consequently too miry for exami- 
nation. Some of the stones which cw^wA^&sr. 
later abbesses have inscription*, -<w\£\Odl ^kv^sJ* 
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yet be read, if the chapel were cleansed. The 
roof of this, as of all the other buildings, is to- 
tally destroyed, not only because timber quickly 
decays when it is neglected, but because in an 
island utterly destitute of wood, it was wanted 
for use, and was consequently the first plunder 
of needy rapacity. 

The chancel of the nuns' chapel is covered 
with an arch of stone, to which time has done 
no injury ; and a small apartment communicat- 
ing with the choir, on the north side, like the 
chapter-house in cathedrals, roofed with stone 
in the same manner, is likewise entire. 

In one of the churches was a marble altar, 
which the superstition of the inhabitants has de- 
stroyed. Their opinion was, that a fragment of 
this stone was a defence against shipwrecks, fire, 
and miscarriages. In one corner of the church 
the basin for holy water is yet unbroken. 

The cemetery of the nunnery was, till very 
lately, regarded with such reverence, that only 
women were buried in it. These reliques of 
veneration always produce some mournful plea- 
sure. I could have forgiven a great injury more 
easily than the violation of this imaginary sanctity. 

South of the chapel stands the walls of a large 
room, which was probably the hall, or refectory, 
of the nunnery. This apartment is capable of 
repair. Of the Test of the convent there are 
only fragments. 

Besides the two principal churches, there are, 

I think, five chapels yet standing, and three 

more remembered. There are also crosses, of 

which two beat the names of St, John and St. 

Matthew. 
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A large space of ground about these consecrat- 
ed edifices is covered with grave-stones, few of 
which have any inscription. He that surveys it, 
attended by an insular antiquary, may be told 
where the kings of many nations are buried, and 
if he loves to sooth his imagination with the 
thoughts that naturally 1 rise in places where the 
great and the powerful lie mingled with the dust, 
let him listen in submissive silence; for if he 
asks any questions, his delight is at an end. 

Iona has f long enjoyed, without any very cre- 
dible attestation, the honour of being reputed 
the cemetery of the Scottish kings. It is not 
unlikely, that, when the opinion of local sanctity 
was prevalent, the chieftains of the isles, and 
perhaps some of the Norwegian or Irish princes, 
were reposited. in this venerable inclosure. But by 
whom the subterraneous vaults are peopled, is 
now utterly unknown. The graves are very 
numerous, and some of them undoubtedly con- 
tain the remains of men, who did not expect to 
be so soon forgotten. 

Not far from this awful ground maybe traced 
he garden of the monastery ; the fishponds are 
et discernible, and the aqueduct which gup- 
lied them is still in use. 
There remains a broken building, which is 
lied the Bishop's House, I know not by what 
thority. It was once the residence of some 
in above the common rank, for it has two 
ries and a chimney. We were shown a chim- 
r at the other end, which was only a' niche, 
lout perforation ; but so much does antiqua- 
credulity, or patriotick vanity, prevail, thai, 
as not much more safe to trust VS&ess'jfc^ 0>tt 
uctor than the memory. 
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There is in the island one house more, and 
only one, that has a chimney ; we entered it, 
and found it neither wanting repair nor inha- 
bitants ; but to the farmers, who now possess it, 
the chimney is of no great value ; for their fire 
was made On the floor, in the middle of the room, 
and notwithstanding the dignity of their man- 
sion, they rejoiced, like their neighbours, in the 
comforts of smoke. 

It is observed, that ecclesiastical colleges are 
always in the most pleasant and fruitful places. 
While the world allowed the monks their 
choice, it is surely no dishonour that they chose 
well. This island is remarkably fruitful. The 
village near the churches is said to contain 
seventy families, which, at five in a family, is 
more than a hundred inhabitants to a mile. 
There are perhaps other villages ; yet both corn 
and cattle are annually exported. 

But the fruitfulness of Iona is now its whole 
prosperity. The inhabitants are remarkably gross, 
and yemarkably neglected : I know not if they 
are visited by any minister. The island, which 
was once the metropolis of learning and piety, 
has now no school for education, nor temple for 
worship, only two inhabitants that can speak 
English, and not one that can write or read. 

The people are of the clan of Maclean ; and 
though Sir Allan had not been in the place for 
many years, he was received with all the rever- 
ence due to their chieftain. One of them being 
sharply reprehended by him, for not sending 
him some rum, declared after his departure, in 
Mr. Boswell's presence, that he had no design of 
disappointing Yum, u ioi (£&\& \v^ \ ^ouid cut 
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my bones for him ; and if he had sent his dog 
for it, he should have had it." 

When we were to depart, our boat was left by 
the ebb at a great distance from the water ; but 
no sooner did we wish it afloat, than the island- 
ers gathered round it, and, by the union of 
many hands, pushed it down the beach ; every 
man who could contribute his help, seemed to 
think himself happy in the opportunity of being, 
for a moment, useful to his chief. 

We now left those illustrious ruins, by which 
Mr. Boswell was much affected ; nor would I 
willingly be thought to have looked upon them 
without some emotiqn. Perhaps, in the revolu- 
tions of the world, Iona may be sometime again 
the instructress of the western regions. 

It was no long voyage to Mull, where, under 
Sir Allan's protection, we landed in the evening, 
and were entertained for the night by Mr. Mac- 
lean, a minister that lives upon the coast, whose 
elegance of conversation, and strength of judg- 
ment, would make him conspicuous in places of 
greater celebrity. Next day we dined with Dr. 
Maclean, another physician, and then travelled 
on to the house of a very powerful laird, Maclean 
of Lochbuy ; for in this country every man's 
name is Maclean. 

Where races are thus numerous, and thus 
combined, none but the chief of a clan is ad- 
dressed by his name. The laird of Dunvegan is 
called Macleod, but other gentlemen of the same 
family are denominated by the places where 
they reside, as Raasay or Talisker. The dis- 
tinction of the meaner people V» taaAe V$ ^ms» 
christian names. In consequence c& 0k» ^^k-- 
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tice, the late laird of Macfarlane, an eminent 
genealogist, considered himself as disrespect- 
fully treated, if the common addition was ap- 
plied to him. Mr. Macfarlane, said he, may 
with equal propriety be said to many ; but I, and 
I only, am Macfarlane. 

Our afternoon journey was through a country 
of such gloomy desolation, that Mr. Bosweil 
thought no part of the Highlands equally terri- 
ficlt, yet we came without any difficulty, at even- 
ing, to Lochbuy, where we found a true High- 
land laird, rough and haughty, and tenacious of 
his dignity: who, hearing my name, enquired 
whether I was of the Johnstons of Glencoe, or 
of Ardnamurchan ? 

Lochbuy has, like the other insular chieftains, 
quitted the castle that sheltered his ancestors, 
and lives near it, in a mansion not very spacious 
or splendid. I have seen no houses in the. islands 
much to be envied for convenience or magnifi- 
cence, yet they bear testimony to the progress 
of arts and civility, as they show that rapine and 
surprise arc no longer dreaded, and are much 
more commodious than the ancient fortresses. 

The castles of the Hebrides, many of which 
are standing, and many ruined, were always 
built upon points of land, on the margin of tie 
sea. For the choice of this situation there must 
have been some general reason , which the change 
of manners has left in obscurity. They were of 
no use in the days of piracy, as defences of the 
coast; for it was equally accessible in other 
places. Had they been sea-marks or light- 
houses, they would have been of more use to the 
invader than the natives, -w\o cra<\\& ->rw\t no 
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such directions on their own waters : for a 
watch-tower, a cottage on a hill would have been 
better, as it would have commanded a wider view. 

If they be considered merely as places of re- 
treat, the situation seems not well chosen ; for 
the laird of an island is safest from foreign ene- 
mies in the centre : on the coast he might be 
more suddenly surprised than in the inland parts ; 
and the invaders, if their enterprise miscarried, 
might more easily retreat. Some convenience, 
however, whatever it was, their position on the 
shore afforded ; for uniformity of practice seldom 
continues long without good reason. 

A castle in the islands is only a single tower 
of three or four stories, of which the walls are 
sometimes eight or nine feet thick, with narrow 
windows, and close winding stairs of stone. The 
fop rises in a cone, or pyramid of stone, encom- 
passed by battlements. The intermediate floors 
are sometimes frames of timber, as in common 
houses, and sometimes arches of stone, or alter- 
nately stone and timber ; so that there was very 
little danger from fire. In the centre of every 
floor, from top to bottom, is the chief room, of 
no great extent, round which there are narrow 
cavities, or recesses formed by small vacuities, or 
by a double wall. I know not whether there be 
ever more than one fire-place. They had not 
capacity to contain many people, or much pro- 
vision ; but their enemies could seldom stay to 
blockade them ; for if they failed in their first 
attack, their next care was to escape. 

The walls were always too strong to be shaken 
by such desultory hostilities ; the window* hwx& 
too narrow to be entered > atvd fofc \w&&ss&rh** 

k n ^ 
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too high to be scaled. The only danger was at 
the gates, over which the wall was built with a 
square cavity not unlike a chimney, continued to 
the top. Through this hollow the defendants let 
fall stones upon those who attempted to break 
the gate, and poured down water, perhaps scald- 
ing water, if the attack was made with fire. The 
castle of Lochbuy was secured by double doors, 
of which the outer was an iron grate. 

In every castle is a well and a dungeon. The 
use of the well is evident. The dungeon is a 
deep subterraneous cavity, walled on the sides, 
and arched on the top, into which the descent is 
through a narrow door, by a ladder or a? rope, so 
that it seems impossible to escape, when the rope 
or ladder is drawn up. The dungeon was, I 
suppose, in war a prison for such captives as 
were treated with severity ; and in peace, for 
such delinquents as had committed crimes within 
the laird's jurisdiction ; for the mansions of many 
lairds were, till the late privation of their privi- 
leges, the halls of justice to their own tenants. 

As these fortifications were the productions of 
mere necessity, they are built only for safety, 
with little regard to convenience, and with none 
to elegance or pleasure. It was sufficient for a 
laird of the Hebrides, if he had a strong house, 
in which he could hide his wife and children 
from the next clan. That they are not large nor 
splendid, is no wonder. It is not easy to find 
how they are raised, such as they are, by men 
who had no money, in countries where the la- 
bourers and artificers could scarcely be fed. 
The buildings in diffeiexvl ^axts of the islands 
show their degrees of ^eAVtawA'^wwsa. W- 
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lieve that for all the castles which I have seen 
beyond the Tweed, the ruins yet remaining of 
some one of those which the English built in 
Wales, would supply materials* 

These castles afford another evidence that the 
fictions of romantick chivalry had for their basis 
the real manners of the feudal times, when every 
lord of a seignory lived in his holil lawless and 
unaccountable, with all the licentiousness and 
insolence of uncontested superiority and unprin- 
cipled power. The traveller, whoever he might 
be, coming to the fortified habitation of a chief- 
tain, would, probably, have been interrogated 
from the battlements, admitted with caution at 
the gate, introduced to a petty monarch, fierce 
with habitual hostility, and vigilant with igno- 
rant suspicion ; who, according to his general 
temper, or accidental humour, would have seated 
a stranger as his guest at the table, or as a spy, 
confined him in the dungeon. 

Lochbuy means the Yellow Lake, which is the 
name given to an inlet of the sea* upon which 
the castle of Mr. Maclean stands. The reason 
of the appellation we did not learn. 

We were now to leave the Hebrides, where 
we had spent some weeks with sufficient amuse- 
ment, and where we had amplified our thoughts 
with new scenes of nature, and new modes of 
life. More time would have given us a more 
distinct view, but it was necessary that Mr. Bos- 
well should return before the courts of justice 
were opened ; and it was not proper to live too 
long upon hospitality, however liberally im- 
parted. 

Of these islands it must \>e coivfe«Afc&* ^^ 

N W 3 
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they have not many allurements, but to the mere 
lover of naked nature. The inhabitants are thin, 
provisions are scarce, and desolation and penury 
give little pleasure. 

Tiie people, collectively considered, are not few, 
though their numbers are small in proportion to 
the space which they occupy. Mull is said to 
contain six thousand, and Sky fifteen thousand. 
Of the computation respecting Mull, I can give 
no account; but when I doubted the truth of the 
numbers attributed to Sky, one of the ministers 
exhibited such facts as conquered my incre- 
dulity. 

Of the proportion which the product of any 
region bears to the people, an estimate is com- 
monly made according to the pecuniary price of 
the necessaries of life ; a principle of judgment 
which is never certain, because it supposes, what 
is far from truth, that the value of money is al- 
ways the same, and so measures an unknown 
quantity by an uncertain standard. It is com- 
petent enough when the markets of the same 
country, at different times, and those times not 
too distant, are to be compared ; but of very 
little use for the purpose of making one nation 
acquainted with the state of another. Provi- 
sions, though plentiful, are sold in places of great 
pecuniary opulence for nominal prices, to which, 
however scarce, where gold and silver are yet 
scarcer, they can never be raised. 

In the Western Islands there is so little inter- 
nal commerce, that hardly any thing has a 
known or settled rate. The price of things brought 
in, or carried out, is to be considered as that of 
a foreign market; and e,Nexi\)tt\& >^\^ \&sx>me 
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difficulty in discovering, because their denomi- 
nations of quantity are different from ours ; and 
when there is ignorance on both sides, no appeal 
can be made to a common measure. 

This, however, is not the only impediment. 
The Scots, with a vigilance of jealousy which 
never goes to sleep, always suspect that an En- 
glishman despises them for their poverty, and 
to convince him that they are not less rich than 
their neighbours, are sure to tell him a price 
higher than the true. When Lesley, two hun- 
dred years ago, related so punctiliously, that a 
hundred hen's eggs, new laid, were sold in 
the islands for a penny, he supposed that no 
inference could possibly follow, but that eggs were 
in great abundance. Posterity has since grown 
wiser ; and having learned, that nominal and real 
value may differ, they now tell no such stories, 
lest the foreigner should happen to collect, not 
that eggs are many, but that pence are few. 

Money and wealth have, by the use of com- 
mercial language, been so long confounded, that 
they are commonly supposed to be the same ; 
and this prejudice has spread so widely in Scot- 
land, that I know not whether I found man or 
woman, whom I interrogated concerning pay- 
ments of money, that could surmount the illibe- 
ral desire of deceiving me, by representing every 
thing as dearer than it is. 

From Lochbuy we rode a very few miles to the 
side of Mull which faces Scotland, where, having 
taken leave of our kind protector, Sir Allan, we 
embarked in a boat, in which the seat provided 
for our accommodation was a heap of rough 
brushwood ; and on the twentj-t»e&xA. *& Cm- 
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tober reposed at a tolerable inn on the main 
land. 

On the next day we began our journey south- 
wards. The weather was tempestuous. For 
half the day the ground was rough, and our 
horses were still small. Had they required 
much restraint, we might have been reduced to 
difficulties ; for, I think, we had amongst us but 
one bridle. We fed the poor animals liberally, 
and they performed their journey well. In the 
latter part of the day we came to a firm and 
smooth road, made by the soldiers, on which we 
travelled with great security, busied with con- 
templating the scene about us. The night came 
on while we had yet a great part of the way to 
go, though not so dark but that we could dis- 
cern the cataracts which poured down the hills 
on one side, and fell into one general channel 
that ran with great violence on the other. The 
wind was loud, the rain was heavy, and the 
whistling of the blast, the fall of the shower, the 
rush of the cataracts, and the roar of the torrent, 
made a nobler chorus of the rough musick of 
nature than it had ever been my chance to hear 
before. The streams which ran across the way 
from the hills to the main current, were so fre- 
quent, that after a while I began to count them; 
and, in ten miles, reckoned fifty-five, probably 
missing some, and having let some pass before 
they forced themselves upon my notice. At last 
we came to Inverary, where we found an inn, 
not only commodious, but magnificent. 

The difficulties of peregrination were now at 

an end. Mr. Boswell had the honour of being 

known to the duke oi kx^WjVj ^Vw^nrewere 
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very kindly entertained at his splendid seat, and 
supplied with conveniences for surveying his 
spacious park and rising forests. 

After two days stay at Inverary we proceeded 
southward over Glencroe, a black and dreary 
region, now made easily passable by a military 
road, which rises from either end of the glen by 
an acclivity not dangerously steep, but suffi- 
ciently laborious. In the middle, at the top of 
the hill, is a seat with this inscription, Rest, and 
be thankful. Stones were placed to mark the 
distances, which the inhabitants have taken 
away, resolved, they said, to have no new miles. 

In this rainy season the hills streamed with 
waterfalls, which, crossing the way, formed cur- 
rents on the other side, that ran in contrary di- 
rections as they fell to the north or south of the 
summit. Being, by the favour of the duke, well 
mounted, I went up and down the hill with great 
convenience. 

From Glencroe we passed through a pleasant 

country to the banks of Loch Lomond, and were 

received at the house of Sir James Colquhoun, 

who is owner of almost all the thirty islands of 

v ,he loch, which we went in a boat next morning 

o survey. The heaviness of the rain shortened 

»ur voyage, but we landed on one island planted 

r ith yew, and stocked with deer, and on another 

}ntaining perhaps not more than half an acre, 

markable for the ruins of an old castle, on 

Tich the osprey builds her annual nest. Had 

>ch Lomond been in a happier climate, it would 

ve been the boast of wealth and vanity to own 

3 of the little spots which it inclose* «> *.\A \r> 

r e employed upon it all tVve ax\» cK «Bsfc*2Bfcis&BL- 
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ment. Bat as it is, the islets, which court the 
gazer at a distance, disgust him at his approach, 
when he finds instead of soft lawns and shady 
thickets, nothing more than uncultivated rug- 
gedness. 

Where the loch discharges itself into a river 
called the Leven, we passed a night with Mr. 
Smollett, a relation of Dr. Smollett, to whose me- 
mory he has raised an obelisk on the bank near 
the house in which he was born. The civility 
and respect which we found at every place, it is 
ungrateful to omit, and tedious to repeat. Here 
we were met by a post-chaise, that conveyed us 
to Glasgow. 

To describe a city so much frequented as 
Glasgow, is unnecessary. The prosperity of its 
commerce appears by the greatness of many 
private houses, and a general appearance of 
wealth. It is the only episcopal city whose ca- 
thedral was left standing in the rage v of reform- 
ation. It is now divided into many separate 
places of worship, which, taken all together, 
compose a great pile, that had been some cen- 
turies in building, but was never finished ; for 
the change of religion intercepted its progress, 
before the cross isle was added, which seems es- 
sential to a Go thick cathedral. 

The college has not had a sufficient share of 
the increasing magnificence of the place. The 
session was begun; for it commences on the 
tenth of October, and continues to the tenth of 
June, but the students appeared not numerous, 
being, I suppose, not yet returned from their 
several homes. The division of the academical 
year into one session, axi<l otvs. rara^ *kksb& to 
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me better accommodated to the present state of 
life, than that variegation of time by terms and 
vacations, derived from distant centuries, in 
which it was probably convenient, and still con- 
tinued in the English universities. So many solid 
months as the Scotch scheme of education joins 
together, allow and encourage a plan for each 
part of the year : but with us, he that has set- 
tled himself to study in the college, is soon 
tempted into the country ; and he that has ad- 
justed his life in the country, is summoned back 
to his college. 

Yet when I have allowed to the universities of 
Scotland a more rational distribution of time, I 
have given them, so far as my enquiries have in- 
formed me, all that they can claim. The stu- 
dents, for the most part, go thither boys, and 
depart before they are men; they carry with 
them little fundamental knowledge, and there- 
fore the superstructure cannot be lofty. The 
grammar-schools are not generally well supplied; 
for the character of a schoolmaster fteing there 
less honourable than in England, is seldom ac- 
cepted by men who are capable to adorn it, and 
where the school has been deficient, the college 
can effect little. 

Men bred in the universities of Scotland, can- 
not be expected to be often decorated with the 
splendours of ornamental erudition, but they 
obtain a mediocrity of knowledge, between 
learning and ignorance, not inadequate to the 
purposes of common life, which is, I believe, 
very widely diffused among them, and which, 
countenanced in general by a national combi- 
nation, so invidious, that ttaevt lx\&xA* ^axsasfc. 
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defend it, and actuated in particulars by a spirit 
of enterprise, so vigorous, that their enemies 
are constrained to praise it, enables them to 
find, or to make their way, to employment, riches, 
and distinction. 

From Glasgow we directed our course to 
Auchinleck, an estate devolved, through a long 
series of ancestors, to Mr. Boswell's father, the 
present possessor. In our way we found several 
places remarkable enough in themselves, but al- 
ready described by those who viewed them at 
more leisure, or with much more skill ; and stop- 
ped two days at Mr. Campbell's, a gentleman 
married to Mr. Boswell's sister. 

Auchinleck, which signifies a stony field, 
seems not now to have any particular claim to 
its denomination. It is a district generally level, 
and sufficiently fertile, but, like all the western 
side of Scotland, incommoded by very frequent 
rain. It was, with the rest of the country, ge- 
nerally naked, till the present possessor finding, 
by the growth of some stately trees near his old 
castle, that the ground was favourable enough 
to timber, adorned it very diligently with annual 
plantations. 

Lord Auchinleck, who is one of the judges of 
Scotland, and therefore not wholly at leisure for 
domestick business or pleasure, has yet found 
time to make improvements in his patrimony. 
He has built a house of hewn stone, very stately 
and durable, and has advanced the value of his 
lands with great tenderness to his tenants. 

I was, however, less delighted with the ele- 
gance of the modem mmustfyc^ \W with the 
sullen dignity cA lYve o\<i c&s>>\fc» \ &%GSta«&. 
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with Mr. Boswell among the ruins, which af- 
ford striking images of ancient life. It is, like 
other castles, built upon a point of rock, and 
was, I believe, anciently surrounded with a moat. 
There is another rock near it, to which the draw- 
bridge, when it was let down, is said, to have 
reached. Here, in the ages of tumult and rapine, 
the laird was surprised and killed by the neigh- 
bouring chief, who perhaps might have extin- 
guished the family, had he not in a few days 
been seized and hanged, together with his sons, 
by Douglas, who came with his forces to the re- 
lief of Auchinleck. 

At no great distance from the house runs a 
pleasing brook, by a red rock, out of which has 
been hewn a very agreeable and commodious 
summer-house, at less expence, as lord Auchin- 
leck told me, than would have been required to 
build a room of the same dimensions. The rock 
seems to have no more dampness than any other 
wall. Such opportunities of variety it is judi- 
cious not to neglect. 

We now returned to Edinburgh, where I passed 
some days with men of learning, whose names 
want no advancement from my commemoration, 
or . with women of elegance, which perhaps dis- 
claims a pedant's praise. 

The conversation of the Scots grows every 
day less unpleasing to the English : their pecu- 
liarities wear fast away ; their dialect is likely to 
become in half a century provincial and ru stick, 
even to themselves. The great, the learned, the 
ambitious, and the vain, all cultivate the English 
phrase, and the English pronunciation^ axvd \sv 
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splendid companies Scotch is not much heard, 
except now and then from an old lady. 

There is one subject of philosophical curiosity 
to be found in Edinburgh, which no other city 
has to show ; a college of the deaf and dumb, 
who are taught to speak, to read, to write, and 
to practise arithmetick, by a gentleman, whose 
name is Braidwood. The number which at- 
tends him is, I think, about twelve, which he 
brings together into a little school, and in- 
structs according to their several degrees of pro- 
ficiency. 

I do not mean to mention the instruction of 
the deaf as new. Having been first practised 
upon the son of a constable of Spain, it was 
afterwards cultivated with much emulation in 
England by Wallis and Holder, and was lately 
professed by Mr. Baker, who once flattered me 
with hopes of seeing his method published. 
How far any former teachers have succeeded, it 
is not easy to know ; the improvement of Mr. 
Braidwooas pupils is wonderful. They not only 
speak, write, and understand what is written, 
but if he that speaks looks towards them, and 
modifies his organs by distinct and fulLutterance, 
they know so well what is spoken, that it is an 
expression scarcely figurative to say they hear 
with the eye. That any have attained to the 
power mentioned by Burnet, of feeling sounds, 
by laying a hand on the speaker's mouth, I know 
not; but I have seen so much, that I can believe 
more ; a single word, or a short sentence, I think, 
may possibly be so distinguished. 

It will be read\Vj -suoto^V^ ^<tf^\3fc»t con- 
sider this subject, iVi^TO^t»^w^%i^^a» 
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spell accurately. Orthography is vitiated among 
such as learn first to speak and then to write, by 
imperfect notions of the relation between letters 
and vocal utterance; but to those students every 
character is of equal importance; for letters are 
to (them not symbols of names, but of things ; 
when they write, they do not represent a sound, 
but delineate a form. * 

This school I visited, and found some of the 
scholars waiting for their master, whom they are 
said to receive at his entrance with smiling coun- 
tenances and sparkling eyes, delighted with the 
hope of new ideas. One of the young ladies 
had her slate before her, on which I wrote a 
question consisting of three figures, to be multi- 
plied by two figures. She looked upon it, and 
quivering her fingers in a manner which I thought 
very pretty, but of which I knew not whether it 
was art or play, multiplied the sum regularly in 
two lines, observing the decimal place ; but did 
not add the two tines together, probably dis- 
daining so easy an operation. I pointed at the 
place where .the sum total should stand, and she 
noted it with such expedition as seemed to show 
that she had it only to' write. 

It was pleasing to see one of the most despe- 
rate of human calamities capable of so much , 
help; whatever enlarges hope, will exalt cou- 
rage; after having seen the deaf taught arith- 
metick, who would be afraid to cultivate the 
Hebrides ? 

Such are the things which this journey has 
given me an opportunity of seeing, and such 
are' the reflections which that sight h$s raised. 
Having passed my time a\mo%l^Y«^ vsv *si&r*>\ 
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